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HE DERMAL SOAP is unsurpassed by any of the so-called Skin 
Soaps in the purity of its ingredients, and the careful method of 
its preparation. It is the BEST for softening and whitening the skin. 
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vegetable oils of which it is made yield a soap so mild and 
that it may be used by every one with advantage, and particu- 
those who are troubled with tenderness or irritability of the skin. 
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NEW FEATURES. —— 
$10,000 DEATH BY ACCIDENT. | $5,000 LOSS BOTH EYES. 
$10,000 LOSS BOTH HANDS. $1,800 LOSS ONE EYE. 
$10,000 LOSS BOTH FEET. $2,500 Permanent Total Disability, 
$10,000 LOSS HAND AND FOOT. | $50.00 a Week Temporary Total 

$5,000 LOSS HAND OR FOOT. Disability. 
COSTS ABOUT $26.00 A YEAR. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $5 FOR EACH $5,000 POLICY. 
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CROWN MAKE CLUETT’S 
CROWN ro) 
COLLARS 


AND 


SHIRTS 
LARE THE BEST. | 


Hotel Brighton 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Entirely Remodeled and Improved. 
Hydraulic 


WIDTHoFFRONTI&IN 
ERDINGTON 




















Large Bedrooms, open fires, 
Re-opened March 7th, and 
will remain open throughout the year, as 


Elevator, &c. 


heretofore. 


F. W. HEMSLEY & SON. 





REATEST 


oe ENTION 


OF THE ont 
AMILY 
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KIMBALL’S SATIN 
Straight-Cut 
Cigarettes. 


People of refined tastes who desire ex- 
emt fine Cigarettes should use only 
our straight Cut, put up in satin packets 
and bons of 108, 208, 508, and 100s. 


14 PRIZE MEDALS. 
. S. KIMBALL & CO. 





COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, 
SETTEES and ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special 
discount toclergymen. Send stamp tor catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Fo.pinc LouncE. 

**The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are 
not surpassed by any other class of goods, and parties fur- 
nishin: yreor f ouses and desiring in nexpensive, comforta- 
ble, and durable furniture will do well to write to Mr. F. A. 
Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of his hand-book, 
which contains illustrations of the various articles he manu- 
factures, with a schedule of prices.” —Scientific American. 

My address is stamped on allof my chairs; please 
find it before purchasing. F. A. SINCLAIR. 
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e finest =T Ee for TF use, 
ulres no Bolling. yh. lo fer Dys eptics 

on Chijdren nO wit non dealer, or whi, 
LBUR & SONS, Ph Phi 


EPPS’S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE ONLY CIG CIGAR WITH | ‘* TH A NATIONAL 
REPUTATION 














Endorsed by over 3,000 merchants—the cream of Ameri- 
can retailtrade. OneA _— (dealer only) wanted in every 
town, a for latest offer. 

W. TANSILL & CO. 0... 55 Strate St., CuHIcaco. 





S65c. a Pair, Deviverep. 
@ For the Bath and Training 
\. Ask for them, 
aa GEO. S. BROWN, 
zag 2290 Washington St., Boston, 
or of fine outfitters, 
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ing lessons in either art, 1 
ares 's Coll ose. York, N ve Phin. 


Pa Ch 
; Cin nnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 





THE GRAND RAPIDS 


Portable Cottages 


Are briefly described as follows: The sides and roof are 


three-ply veneer. 


The fastenings are Iron Pins, no nails or 


screws being used. Can be easily put up or taken down 


without mutilation. 
nished in different sizes and aula. 


Are very light, durable, and are fur- 
Illustrated Catalogue 


mailed on application, 


RONNE & BARBOUR, Agents, 


81 New Street, New York. 
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“HAMMOND.” 


a, 


THE HAMMOND 


TYPE WRITER Co. 


77 Nassau St., New York. 
800 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
144 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

186 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

617 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AT THE HEAD. 
T™ No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only 


double-case Writing Machine that produces 
each letter by a single finger stroke, and thus fully 
economizes time and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and 
are becoming immensely popular for their Dur- 
ability, Speed and Manifolding ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and 
firms which are convincing. 

For book of references and specimens of work, 
address 
The Amcrican Writing Machine Co., 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 








Messrs. BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 


Have for many years perfected arrange- 
ments for placing PRECIOUS STONES 
and GEM JEWELRY before intending 
purchasers at a distance. 


Selections are made with a degree of 


taste and care which seldom fails to please 


where definite instructions are given in 
ordering, or when, within a limit: of price, 


the choice is entrusted to the house. 
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THE MONOCULAR DUPLEX OR ARTIST CAMERA. 


This is the only Camera in the world.that enables the operator to see the picture non-inverted the full size of the plate, 
the very instant of making the exposure.. Can be accurately focussed, dispenses with Tripod, Focussing Cloth and 
Carrying Case ; Leather covered no-unsightly metal work; ready at a second’s notice, and will carry eight to ten glass 
plates. Price, with one Double Holder, $75.00, in Roll Holder Camera. 48 paper negatives can be taken without changing 
the spools. Price, $95.00. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. Sample P an 414 x 634, 15 cents 


MITH & CO., 42 John Street, N. Y. 
E,. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
; 591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 


INSTRUMENTS 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., 
Apparatus and Supplies CHICAGO, ILL. 


MERCHANTS IN 
of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 


Cameras for Bicycle, complete, $10. 





Photography for Amateurs. 
















ir 


Sole proprietors of the Parent Dr- 
TECTIVE, Farry, Novet and Bicyc.e 
Cameras and the CELEBRATED STAN- 
Ley Dry PLarEs. 

AmaTEvR Qutrits in great variety 
from $9.00 u nw Send for.Cata- _—_ 
logue or call and examine. e ‘ ” 
pet More than Forty Years established Catalogues and ‘*How To Make Photographs 

== in this line of business. mailed free to any address, 
Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 


Cameras for Camp Use, $10 and upwards. 








THE AMATEUR’S 
FAVORITE. 


They are PERFECT and RELIABLE, 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
Send for Circular of Instructions 
and prices. 
1878 + Mention this journal, % 1887 


JOHN CARBUTT, 
Keystone Dry Plate Factory, 
WAYNE JUNC., PHILA. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
$100 per month guaranteed Goop Workers. Valu- 
able Outfit and Circulars sent on receipt of 25c. in . 
i i TWO COLORS AT A SINGLE STROKE. 
wage =| ih ent mre sis ts ta Sample writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 
JAMES L. MERRIOTT & CO., 
265 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat- 
alogue free. . T. 8. Denison,Chicago. 


THE NEW MODEL 



















For 


—-OUR-—. . : Simplic- 
LATEST ap BEST 7 mses, “ana 
qualityofwork 


it is umequaled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any other 
Lawn Mower made. 


MADE ONLY BY 









“THE RELIABLE” FLAN- 
7 MANUF’G CO. NEL SHIRT. 


VBURGH, N.Y. Oruer Styies Lacep. 





Ask Retailers For Them. 
BROKAW M’F'’G CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
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BROWN BROS. 
& CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX, 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
IN STERLING. 
Available in any, part of the world, in Francs for use in 
Martinique and Gaudaloupe, and in Dotvars for 
use in this and adjacent countries. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRITISH 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


Make Collections of Drafts. 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, 
and of Drafts drawn in the United States 
on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO., receive accounts of American Banks, firms and indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 
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$25.00. $50.00. 


i gee yo - there are many persons throughout the country 

who would like —— a characteristic oil sketch by a 
rec d artist at a moderate price, I have secured a port 
of Mr. McEntee’s sketches and studies from nature, made 
during the past twenty-five years in this country and abroad. 
These studies are prettily framed and will be boxed and ex- 

ressed to any address. ¢ small size (about 36 sq. in.) price 
fes.co including frame. The larger size (about 75 sq. in.) price 

50.00, including frame. There are no duplicates, and every 
sketch is signed by the artist. 


C. B. VAUX, 


5: West Tenth Street, New York City. 





IMPROVED ULTIMATUM REVERSIBLE FOLDING CHAIR. 





=j 





COMPACTNESS, STRENGTH, DURABILITY AND UTILITY. 





It is only 1% inches in'thickness and perfectly flat when closed. It is reversible and cannot be opened wrong. In 
appearance it is unique, novel and handsome. For steamboats, railway cars, public halls, lawns, piazzas, public. cater- 
ers, tourists and undertakers’ use it is unexcelled. . 

PRICES: 


In Stogte. with Perforated Seats, per doz., . J n 3 ‘ . ‘ , ° be . $18 00 
Same Chairs, with Velvet Carpet Seats and Backs on one side, and Perforated Seats on the other, per doz., $ar 00 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 
MERRITT & DENTON, 489 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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MUSA ENSETE. 


“The Great Abyssinian Banana.” 


Mr. William Robinson, the great English authority on 

rdening, says this is the noblest decorative plant in 
the world, and the many customers we induced to try 
it last season confirm this. 

Mr. Krieger, superintendent of Wheeling Park, 
writes: ‘‘I never had anything in the park that has attracted one-quarter the 
attention and admiration as these wonderful Bananas. You will remember my 
buying fifty of them when at your establishment last spring, at your earnest 
recommendation, though I confess I was decidedly skeptical of such small 
plants realizing your glowing description. I planted them inan old dahlia bed, and although 
the soil was very rich already, I piled on the manure ‘ thick and heavy,’ and spaded it in. 
Then I had my men water the bed daily with the hose. The result is astonishing. To-day 
(Oct. 14th) the plants are 13 feet high Lootmat measurement), and their beauty and majestic 
appearance are beyond my powers of description.” A member of the Pittsburgh Club, who 
bought a lot to plant in front of the club-house (in the central part of the city), says: “The 
rapidity of their growth astonished me, and I have been bothered not a little trying to tell the 
— — what they are. They are cheap, ridiculously cheap, for I could not have 
equaled their tropical effectiveness with a couple hundred dollars’ worth of palms.” 

he great merits of this plant have long been known to plantsmen and amateurs, but its 
. high price has always prevented its becoming popular. We have succeded in getting a 
f? 7 4s,arge stock, which we can offer at about one-sixth the usual prices. 

scsiz, Inthe latitude of New York they should not be planted until the 2oth or 25th of May. In 
1, 30me of the Southern States and California they are entirely hardy. 

Qe. a PRICES: 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00 each; $5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $15.00 

—— ~— =~ + $20.00, and $30.00 per dozen, according to size; a few extra-large plants at $5.00 and $10.00 

~~ Ss each. The smallest-sized plants will make fine specimens (from 6 to 12 feet high) the first 

“~~ e< season if soil is very rich and freely watered. We will send the smallest size, post-paid, 
by mail, carefully packed for 75 cts. each. The large sizes are not mailable. 

OUR BOOK.—Our work, “A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” was published (at first for free distribution) 
to call serious attention to the great advantage of gardening with hardy flowers; but its attractiveness created such a great 
demand for it, and from many who were not plant buyers, that it was a serious tax on us, and we are compelled to make 
a nominal charge for it. The fourth and enlarged edition, now ready, is certainly the most beautiful and original book on 
flowers yet published—can be had, bound in handsome, durable cover, for 50 cts.; or in leather for 75 cts., and FIFTY CENTS 
will be ALLOWED ON THE FIRST ORDER SENT amounting to two dollars or more; or an order for two dollars or more will 
secure a copy free, but not a second copy if one has already been received. 

OUR DESCRIPTIWE CATALOGUE, containing a list of the best new and old varieties of Roses, 
Clematises, Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest 
collection of Hardy Plants in America, sent on receipt of ten cents in stam 


Ss. 
B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., rz Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


La Revue Velocipédique. Le Veloceman. 


The most widely known and ablest journal devoted to | Conducted by H. O. DUNCAN, 




















































wheelmen’s interests in France; the only one containing 
original illustrations. MONTPELLIER, FRANCE. 
ublished the rst, roth and 2oth of each month. Conducted A complete review of ’Cycling Interests appearing on the 
by F. GEBERT, Rouen, France. first and fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions received at the office of OuTING. The Annual Subscription Price is $1-50, payable, if de- 


sired, at the office of Outinc, where sample copies may 
One Year, $2.50. Six Months, $1.50. | inspected. 
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FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY 


WILL QUICKLY CURE ANY CASE OF 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 


NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS OR PLEASURE. 


Explanation and Testimonials free. 


Address, O. FRINK, 
234 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 














St Bernards 


of purest Swiss strain. Hav- 
ing purchased the Kennel of 
Mr. Hy. Schuma her, of Bern, 
Switzerland, I can furnish ex- 
cellent puppies and grown 
stock—pedigrees are genuine. 
It is well known that Mr. Schu- 
macher’s dogs are of purest 
strain now in existence — 
“Champion Apollo” in the 
stud —fee, $100— unequaled 
facilities for importing from 
Switzerland and England. 


W. W. Tucker, 


P. O. Box 1338, N. Y. City. 
~ x) DO YOU WANT A DOG? 


If so, send for Doc Buyers’ Guipr 
containing colored plates, 100 en” 
avings of different breeds, prices 
they are worth, and where to. buy 
them. Also Cuts of Dog Furnishing 
Goods of all kinds. Directions for 
Training Dogs and Breeding Ferrets. 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
Associated Fanciers, 
237 Sout 8TH St., Philadelphia, 


Breeder and Sportsman. 


‘THe Turf and Sportsman’s Jour- 
nal of the Pacific Slope. Pub- 
lished weekly at San Francisco, Cal. Reviews 
Horse-Racing, Yachting, Rowing, Athletics, 
Base-ball, Cricket, Foot-ball, Bicycling, Angling, 
Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, Kennel. 
With special departments for Stable and Pad- 
dock, Herd and Swine. Edited by JosEpH CAIRN 





SIMPSON. 


Subscription, $5.00 per year in advance. 
THE FINEST MEDIUM FOR SPORTING 
ADVERTISING IN THE COUNTRY. 

ADDREss, 


Breeder and Sportsman Pub. Co., 
508 Montgomery Street, 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes. 


Poultry, Pigeon, and 
Cattle Foods. 
Horse Constitution 

ae Powders. 
“tH Prairie Meat Crissel and 
. Celebrated Dog and 
“STAMPED. Pigeon Soaps. 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and Dealers in Sports- 
men’s Supplies. 
The Original English Dog and Poultry 
Medicines. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Factory, 239-245 E. 56th St., New York. 


CIRCULAR POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





NONE ARE 











DOGS FOR SALE. 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Mastiffs, 
Setters, Pointers, Spaniels, Pugs, Yorkshire, 
Skye, Scotch, Fox, Bull and Biack and Taa 
Terriers, Blood, le and Fox Hounds. 
Dogs and Pups at low prices, 


B. MAURER, 464 N. 9th, PRILAD’A., PA, 
THOMA CMULLEN & CO., 


MPORTERS OF 


WINES, BRANDIES, ETC. 


44 Beaver Street, New York. 


MICHIGAN 


KENNEL CLUB. 








Inaugural Bench Show 


OF 
DOGS, 
May 24, 25, 26, 27. 


LIGHT INFANTRY ARMORY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Entries close May 10. For premium list 
and entry blanks address .CHAS. WEIL, 
Sec’y, Newberry & McMillan Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SPORTSMEN’S WEAR 
EQUIPMENTS Pe 


We are headquarters for cloth- 












ing made from Leather, Cordu- 
roy, Moleskin, Canvas and Flan- 
nel; also Gun Cases, Shell Boxes, 
Cartridge Belts, Game Bags. All 
goods sold by us are of our own 


manufacture. 





Send for catalogue and 


samples. 
GEO. BARNARD & CO., 
108 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Gen’l Agents, New York, Chicago. 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


LAWN TENNIS AND BICYCLE OUTFITS 


THE ONLY OFFICIAL OUTFITTER 
TO THE L.A. W. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Bicycle & Lawn Tennis Out- 
fits at Low Prices are 
unequaled. 

Clubs desiring NEW OUTFITS this 
season will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to get our estimates before 
ordering elsewhere. 


Our assortment of CAPS, HELMETS, 
SHIRTS, BELTS, HOSE, SUPPORT- 
ERS and SHOES will be more complete 
than we have shown in any previous 
season, and the PRICES will be as. 


LOW as standard can be offered. 
Send 2c. stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


ea Perego 


128 & 130 Fulton St., and 87 Nassau St., New York. 
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BARKER & CAMP, 


27 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


(Corner Nassau STREET), 
—— WE HAVE THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF —— 





Rubber - Sporting - Outfits, 








CONSISTING OF 


FISHING JACKETS, PANTS, BOOTS, 
STOCKINGS, 


RUBBER BLANKETS, 





AIR BEDS FOR CANOES, 








And India Rubber Goods of Every Description. 

ws ARTICLES SPECIALLY MADE TO ORDER OF ANY PATTERN 
STYLE DESIRED. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OR 





EDDING INVITATIONS a S$ omar: 
50 Cards,in card case,and — engraved for $1.25. 
CHARLES R. BOURNE, 27:1 Broapway, N. Y. 
Thos. Hooper, 
FINE ART STORE, Whos Hoopes, 
Pictures and Frames at Reduced Prices. 


THE SOUND ATHLETE, whether Wheelman 


or Oarsman, must decline every wine save the purest; and, 
therefore, 


BROTHERHOOD WINE 


enjoys a reputation with the readers of OutinG not shared 
by any other brand. It is of native growth, and the editor 
of this magazine permits us to refer to him in regard to its 
character. Send for Price List. 


J. M. Emerson & Son, 26 Vesey Street, N. Y. 

















Mention Outing. 





Read Letter of CHAIRMAN ST. LAWRENCE ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


ENTERPRISE M’r’G Co. 


Gentlemen:—The package containing Spoons and Flies received, and I like the appearance of 
them very much. I used your Luminous Bait a great deal during my two months outing last 
summer on the St. Lawrence, and must say it isa success ; and by introducing it you have 
added tothe pleasure of the sportsman. In every case I have seen your Baits used for a 


trial, the result has been better than looked for. 


Yours very truly, 
JNO. H. QUIMBY, Grain Merchant, 
Albany, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR LUMINOUS BAIT AND TAKE NO OTHER. 








Samples suitable for Bass, Trout, Pike, Pickerel, Muscalonge, sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, 6Oc. each; 2 for $1. ‘ 








: All sample orders filled with LUMINOUS BAIT, 
een unless Non-Luminous is asked for. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE. 


THE ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO. 
AKRON, OHIO. 
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THE NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ENGINEER! 


Superior in Every Respect to Anything Ever Produced 


Combines Safety and Economy with Durability, and should not be 
confounded with OIL BURNING ENGINES. 





This cut is an exact reproduction of our 25-foot Launch, with 4 H.-P. Engine. 


40 Launches from 16 to 85,ft. in our Showrooms to-day, and Inspection 
is Cordially Invited. Send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CoO., 


13ist ST. & BROOK AVE., N. Y. CITY. 





HAWTHORN & CARR, 


12 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


STEAM LAUNCH and 
YACHT BUILDERS. 


Estimates and Models furnished on 
application, 





We make a specialty of building 
Launches for the Shipman Engine 
(oil for fuel). There is no smoke 
and noashes. Engine entirely auto- 
matic. ————— 

YARD, 77 NOBLE STREET, 


BROOKLYN, E. D. 
THEO. DURAND, Builder. 











We build everything, from a Canoe to a Steam Yacht, 
either Clinker or Carvel, and have made a revolution in 
— for strictly first-class work. A good Clinker built 

oat, 13 ft. long, 36-in. beam, weight 60 to 75 ibs., with oars, 
$20. We will make estimates on any kind of boat-work. 
Send xo cts. in stamps for illustrated catalogue. Chicago 
Headquarters, 115 Wabash Ave. 

R. J. DOUGLAS & CO., Waukegan, Ill. 





ALLEN’S BOW-FACING OARS! 





Price Reduced to $6.00 per pair. 


The Strongest, Easiest Rowing, and. only Perfect Work- 
ing Bow-Facers in the World. Warranted Satisfactory 
after three days’ trial, or Money Refunded, less Express 
Charges. F. A. ALLE! » Monmouth, Ills. 
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ENGINES, Single, Compound, 
Triple Expansion. BOILERS, 
Upright and Horizontal (fire 
or water tubes), Kettle, etc. 
Models and Machinery of the 
very. latest improved type for 
speed, durability, lightness, 
comfort, elegance. Machinery 


GARLAND & CO., Contractors for building Steam Yachts, Launches, etc. 





designed especially for Boat 
and for work desired. Quality 
of material used—the very 
best. Workmanship guaran- 
teed superior in every way. 


Office, 29r Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


aa~ 30 MILES AN HOUR CUARANTEED FOR RACING STEAMERS. -Gu 





A. CARY SMITH, 
51 West 10th Street, New York, 
Nava ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER. 


All kinds of Yachts designed and superintended during 
construction. Refers to Schooners, Jutrepid, Fortuna, 
Norna, Yulia, Prospero, Oriole, Harbinger, Carlotta, Whim, 
Stream, etc. Sloops, Priscilla, Mischief, Vindex, Cinderella, 
Valkyr, Hesper, Madcap, Rover, Indolent, Nymph, Meteor, 


and others. 
FIRST-CLASS YACHTS FOR SALE. 


BOSTON YACHT AGENCY, 


43 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Builders and designers of all classes of steam and sailing 
yachts. Estimates, plans and specifications furnished ‘at 
reasonable cost. A large list of yachts of all dimensions for 
sale andcharter. Agents for the Alaska Down Life Saving 
appliances and the Neptune Air Mattress Company’s goods. 
Everything in the yachting line. Send for catalogue. 
G. F. Crark, Boston, . F. CLARK & CO. 
Jerr BorpEn, Jr. (Late of Borden & Wood, Fall River). 


JAMES EVERSON, 
BOATS AND CANOES, 


489 FIRST STREET, 
Near North r1th Street, WILLIAMSBURGH, N. Y. 


BuILDER OF THE ORIGINAL SHADOW CANOE, 
Whitehall Boats and Shadow Canoes a Specialty, and 
Always on Hand. 


BOAT AND CANOE 


HARDWARE. 


GALVANIZED IRON, 
BRASS AND COMPOSITION 


NAILS, SPIKES, RODS, ROWLOCKS, ANCHORS 
CHAINS, HOOKS, THIMBLES, ETC, 


Tackle Blocks and Cordage, 
Ship Chandlery, etc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL... 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 


267 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Senp FoR CATALOGUE. 











YACHT AGENCY. 






YACHTS—STEAM OR SAIL, OF ‘ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. : Senp ror CaTALoGug, 
Modeling, Designing and Building a Specialty. 
Owners intending to sell, please communicate with 


M. HUBBE & CO., 65 Wall St., (3d Floor) N. Y. 





CANOE SAILS 
Furnished Rigged Complete. Spars and Fittin 
Camp Chairs, Folding Cots, TENTs of all descrip- 
tions, FLaGs of all kinds, YAcHT SAILs, CANOE and 
YacuT Awnincs. Send stamp for beautiful illus- 
trated catalogue. 
S. HEMMENWAY, 
60 South St., New York. 


THE RADIX FOLDING CENTERBOARD. 





VELETITD “4 


SSS 





Bel 








Turee Sizes: 30x15 INS. 36x18 INS. 37x24 INS. 
For Sailboats and Canoes. Has no well nor 
trunk, giving clear, flush floor in boat, and superior sailing 
qualities. Made entirely of brass. Received gold and silver 
medals, New Orleans, and Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Prices Reduced. Send for circular. 
The Radix Manufacturing Company, 


39 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK. 





THE HARLAN & 
HOLLINGSWORTH CoO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ESTABLISHED IN 1836, 
Sigdine iat or--—— 
Iron Steamships, Steamboats 


and Iron Sailing Vessels of every description. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, TANKS 


AND MACHINE WORK IN GENERAL. 

We have a Basin Dry Dock, on Simpson’s Patent, capable 
of Docking Vessels 340 feet in length, and drawing 14 feet 
of water, and are prepared to Dock and Repair all classes 
of vessels at very reasonable rates. 

OFFICE IN NEW YORK: 


Rooms 84 & 86 Boreel Building, Broadway. 





THE MURPHY 
MARINE VARNISH 


Possesses in a degree unattained by any other article of the 
kind, the following properties : 

1. Perfect resistance to the destructive action of salt water, 
soap, grease, etc. a 

2. Absolute preservation ot iron from rust, and of wood 
from decay. ~ 

3. Extreme tenacity and adherence to surfaces, and conse- 
quent prevention of cracking, flaking, peeling and blistering. 

4. Fine lustre, and the development of the natural beauty 
of woods. 

5. Extreme durability. 

Builders and Owners of Yachts will find the truest econo- 
my in the use of the Marine VarnisH. 

For sale by all Yacht-supply dealers, and by 


MURPHY & COMPANY. 
227 Broadway, New York City, 
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John Bliss & Co., 








q New York. 
Headquarters for Charts and Nautical Instruments. 
=— r 


S18 








NEW YORK 
STEAM LAUNCH BUILDING CO. 





S. APPEL & CO., 


Steam Launches of standard sizes, 25 to 50 feet long, 
always in stock ready for sale. Popular prices, $650 to Cc LOTH I ERS. 








$1,800. Stylish New York models with fan tail cutter sterns, 
ly little tugs. For Spgep, simplicity and ease of 
ng, safety from fire and ease of repairs when 
needed, and freedom from objectionable noises, the steam 


Full lines of Outfits, consisting of 


launch is the best. No. 10 Catherine Slip, 








Office, 46 Exchange Place, 


128 Front Street, 


Yacht Crews Uniformed according to Club Regulations 


Saitors’ Pants, SHIRTS AND Caps ALWAYS ON HAND, 


Room 25, New York City. Cor. Water Street, NEW YORK. 











age of the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs. 


MANUFACTU RERS OF 


BOWDISH & CO., | THE AMERICAN YACHT LIST FOR 1886 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., Published with the official sanction and under the patron- 


Contains a complete register of the Yacht Clubs of the 


a s 
=, Fine Canoes, Row-Boats U.S. and British Provinces, with List of Officers, Names and 


AND SMALL STEAM LAUNCHES. Cus PENNANTS AND PRIVATE SIGNALS, 


Patent, smooth, self-calking seams, and a Compiled by Nigts Oxsen, Steward N. Y. Y 
new method of fastening ribs,seats and decks, Price, $4.00 
THE BEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL J . a 
—— BOATS IN THE MARKET. : 
Sexp Stamps vor CaTaLocuss, Beaver St., N. Y. 















Wh a 700 WINNING YACHTS! 
Every Club Represented ! 
0 On B A POCKET RECORD vicursiiw. 


OFFICIAL TIME OF RACES SAILED IN 1886. 
VALUABLE FACTS FOR 1887. 


Statistics since 1844. Fastest time ever made. Club, Code, Weather and Night Signals. New 
Time Aliowance and Tide Tables for 1887. N. Y. Pilot Boats. Magnetic Courses for L. I. Sound 
and New York Bay. 154 pages, illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth. @1.00, postpaid. 


Send for a copy of the Extra Epition containing complete record of CORONET-DAUNTLESS 
OCEAN RACE, Now ready, J, C. SUMMERS, Morning Journal, N. Y. 











CANOEIST. 


yachting items; doings of the clubs, &c., &c. 





Subscriptions forwarded from the office of OurTinc. 











In using paints obtain always an article made of pure Linseed Oil. 


For quality and durability the 





CHILTON PAINTS 


are unequaled. Color, Cards and Prices furnished on application, 








Dimensions of Yachts, their Builders, Home Ports, etc., etc. 


To be obtained from Thomas Manning, Sole Agent, 53 


THE MODEL YACHTSMAN AND 


An interesting monthly journal containing designs of 
canoes, model yachts and ayes hg reports of matches; 


Annual subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. per annum (65 cts.) 
THOMAS GRASSAM, 161 Hicu Sr., Hutt, ENGLAND. 


CHILTON MAN’F’G CO., 147 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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JOHN T. SMITH, 


Metallic Life Boats, 
Life Rafts, 

Life Preservers, 
Boat Hardware 


GOLD MEDAL. 


: Boat and Oar Works, 
Boats of all Kinds. 


159 & ~ SOUTH ST., 40 & 42 DOVER ST., N. Y. 











ee pe ele 


No Valves or Cocks to turn on or off. 





ROW BOATs, SAIL BOATS, CANOES, 





ALLSTYLES, ALLSIZES, ALL PRICES. 
Boats from $20.00 to $70.00 

For full information write for our circulars. Mention this paper. 

RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


CNV GaLNaLlvd 





"We desire to say that from our experience, OutinG is 
about the best, if not the ver; am advertising medium = 
for yachting purposes. M HU BBE & CO., = 

Naval Fite and oped yo and - 
team Vessel an acht Agency, 
oo wera WILLIAM BISHOP, 
For the Weak, PLUMBER, COPPERSMITH AND STEAM-FITTER, 


aya PUMP 
WATER CLOSET 


‘Ad GauYNLOVANNVW 











Free Treatise oe an 210 SOUTH lg gle New York. 
bilitated, YACHT PLUMBING A SPECIALTY, 
From Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Con- When ordering please mention Outing. 
mption and P 





How to Regain Healtly 


Strength and Vigor, A H ome , ae THE V ESTA TABLE 








Address DR. J. W. BATE & CO., Prater WATER. 
283 S. Clark Street, Cuicaco, Inn. Of Fine Grocers and Druggists. 
NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH. 


—VIA— 


THE BosTON AND SAVANNAH STEAMSHIP LINE. 


PALACE IRON PROPELLER STEAMSHIPS, 
CITY OF MACON, 2,200 tons, Capt. Wm. Kelley, Jr. 
GATE CITY, 2,200 tons, Capt Dan’! Hedge. 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION, PERFECT EQUIPMENT, LUXURIOUS SALOONS. 


THE ONLY DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW ENGLAND and the STATE OF GEORGIA, 


AND ALSO 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN FAST FREIGHT ROUTE 


FOR 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
CONNECTING CLOSELY AT SAVANNAH WITH CENTRAL RAILROAD OF GEORGIA AND THE 
SAVANNAH, FLORIDA & WESTERN RAILWAY. 

THROUGH BILLS OF LADING ISSUED FOR ALL POINTS. 

FREIGHT AND PASSENGER Gutpe-Books ISSUED BY ALL AGENTS OF THE ComPANY AND CONNECTIONS, 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, Savannah Pier, Boston, Mass. 

G. M. SORREL, Agent, City Exchange Building, Savannah, Ga. 
oO. S. BENSON, General Traveling Agent, Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL LINE. 


New York—Liverpool—London. 


SPAIN. EGYPT. CANADA. GREECE. ITALY. FRANCE. ENGLAND. 
THE QUEEN. DENMARE.. HOLLAND. HELVETIA.'~ ERIN. 
This line has an unequaled record for comfort and safety, having never lost a steamer or the life of 


a passenger through accident at sea. 
Rates of fare as low as by any other first-class line. For further information apply to 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


Washington Building, Battery Place, New York. 
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RED S:-T-A-R L-I-N-E 


Carrying the Belgian, Royal, and U. S. Mails. SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK_aAxD_ANTWERP. 


Engagement Books for the 
Season of 1887 open. 

Reservations should not be 
delayed. 

Send for our ‘Facts for 
Travelers,” mailed free. 














THIS SERVICE WILL BE CARRIED OUT BY THE FOLLOWING FLEET OF FIRST-CLASS, FULL-POWERED AND MAGNIFICENTLY 
APPOINTED STEEL AND IRON STEAMERS;: 


WESTERNLAND ees $990 tONS............... 





NOORDLAND do BE oaenvctnavecavacseacdens S. 
WAESLAND os sccsnaricscnsavainnyens . UEBERWEG 
BELGENLAND Se i eS errr ce * EYNON, 
RHYNLAND Ce De MEE sain sg wane tacsicaswatpene - AMISON. 
PENNLAND OMNES Py ETRE, 0 [Senictescecscvccessacere “ EYER. 


Neither Sheep, Horses, Cattle nor Pigs carried on these Steamers. 
MOST COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT, SAFEST AND BEST LINE TO REACH THE CONTINENT, 
Nearest TO ANTWERP, PARIS, HOLLAND, THz RHINE, SWITZERLAND, anpv ITALY. 


PARIS reached in 6 1-4 hours WITHOUT CHANGE. 


DON.—ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE STEAMERS LEAVE ANTWERP Every EVENING AT 4 P.M., ARRIVING AT 


LON 
LONDON ar 8 a.m. 
IMPORTANT. 


Red Star Line First Cabin Excursion Tickets will be honored by the Inman Line 
r the return voyage from Liverpool. 
For Rates oF PAssaGE, sane Lists, PLans OF STEAMERS, AND ANY INFORMATION, APPLY TO 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 55 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


BETWEEN 


LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN AND NEW YORK, 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
BRITANNIC, GERMANIC, ADRIATIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC. 




















Saloon Passage, $60, $80 and $1 oO. . Excursion Tickets on favorable terms 


For inspection of plans, sailing lists or other information, apply at the 
Company’s Offices, 41 Broadway, New York. 


CHICAGO, 54 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 
BOSTON, 115 STATE STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 406 WALNUT STREET. 
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MONTAUK STEAMBOAT CoO,; Before Buying your Bicycle or Tricycle 


ena send for a copy of 
For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, “fd S 
Southhold and Sag Harbor. ‘ H E Y C L, I . 5 
AND 


Tue New Iron STEAMER 





SHELTER ISLA ND Bicycling and Tricycling Trades Review. 


Cart. Gro. C. Gisss, The Largest and Most Influential , ournal of the combined 
LEAVES NEW YORK, Pier 23, foot of Beekman Street, Sport, Pastime and Trade in the World. 
E. R., Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 


THE JOURNAL OF BRITISH CYCLING. 
RETURNING: 


LEAVES SAG HARBOR, Mondays, Wednesdays and Beary Weanpatay es Manny: 
Fridays at 4 P. M. Sent post free to any part of world for 12 months for $2.00. 
J. C. GIBBS, Agent, Sample copy free on application. 


Office on the Pier, N.Y. | ILIFFE & SON, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 








Of any Kind, Send Stamp to LARGEST STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
A. W. GUMP, BICYCLES IN AMERICA. 
DAYTON, - OHIO. Bicycles Repaired and Nickel-Plated. 
For Large Illustrated Price List of New A. W. GUMP, 
and Second-Hand Machines. DAYTON, = -— -» « ~ OHIO. 
Second-Hand Bicycles taken in exchange & bought for cash. Second-Hand Guns taken in exchange for Bicycles. 





RUBBER TBE 


Tennis Soling, } 
WHITE, BLACK ; 
Corrugated or Diamond Pattern 
f 


ai TENNIS SHOES. A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES, 


9 x 12, AND COLORED COVER, DEVOTED 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING C0. TO THE INTERESTS OF WHEELING. 
15 PARK ROW, N. Y. PricE 50 CENTS PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
SEND FoR A SAMPLE COPY, wuicH 
WILL BE MAILED you FREE. ALSso AN 
8-PAGE ILLusTRATED LIsT OF VALU- 
ABLE CYCLING ACCESSORIES, com- 
PRISING EVERY LITTLE REQUISITE THAT 
ADDS TO THE COMFORT OF THE CYCLER. 
THESE ACCESSORIES WE OFFER FREE To 
EVERY WHEELMAN on CERTAIN 
¢ CONDITIONS NAMED IN THE CIRCULAR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy AND PREMIUM 
List. IT WILL COST YOU NOTH- 
ING—OoNLY A PosTaL CARD. ADDRESS 


THE 


WBEEL@EN’S GAZETTE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OUR -SPECIALTY -IS- EXCHANGING 


Old mounts for New Rapids, Quadrants, a oe “. 0% 
-.  .% Sparkbrooks, New Mails, Stars, or any other machine made. 








OF THE BES 


N.Y BELTING 
& PacKih? 


TQ 








SECOND-HAND Sole Agents for New York 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, | NEw RaPID, QUADRANT, SPARK- 
in great ern many fully as good as BROOK. 
new, ry attracti ices. 1 
Racioee stamp forlist. Second-hand Wheels N. Y. Bicycle Co., 
bought or taken on consignment. __ 38 PARK PLACE. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Horace Partridge & Co., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 

Used by leading 
players through-= 
out the country. 










HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ATHLETIC & GYMNASIUM GOODS. 


Illustrated Catalogue containing playing rules for 
Lawn Tennis sent on application. 


497 & 499 WASHINGTON STREET. 


THEY’RE NOT ENGLISH, YOU KNOW, 
but GorTze’s are the Best Bicycitinc Hose, made 
from Scotch Worsted Yarns in every color. 








The attention of the trade is eeney called to our ‘Club Hose,’’ a standard 
and reliable article, which we make to order to match any shade of cloth. Our 
“¢Columbia Hose” for 1887 is a new article of improved pattern. The specialties 
are that the rib is extended down the front of the foot, giving a neat appearance 
when a low shoe is worn, Also our patent flat seam at the back, which will not 
rip, and seamless heel. This stocking will compare most favorably, and has 
been judged by riders of experience to be superior to the best English makes. 
A liberal discount is made to the trade, and correspondence is invited. 


THEODORE GOETZE & CO., 
256 GRAND STREET, - = = NEW-YORK. 





**Columbia Hose.” 





STEVENS’ GREAT Book 


“Around the World on a Bicycle.” 


costume he wore on 
the roads of India, 
forms a splendid fron- 


Votume I.—“ From 
San Francisco to 
Teheran”—is a hand- 



























somely-bound octavo 
volume about 600 
pages and 100 illustra- 
tions, price $4.00. 

A fine portrait in 
colors, by Kelly, of the 
great, globe-girdling 
wheelman, mounted 
on his bicycle, in the 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


tispiece. 

beg AuTocRapu Corres 
of the book may be 
obtained without extra 
charge by ordering 
direct from the author, 
care of OvurTING, 140 
Nassau Street, New 
York. 
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If You Wish | 


A BICYCLE OR TRICYCLE 


You had better consult us or apply for our 
1887 Catalogue. 


XVili 











We have the largest variety at the most reasonable list 
prices and are the largest manufacturers. 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFa. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


MAKERS OF 


AMERICAN CYCLES. 


Send for Circular. WEIGHT, 60 LBS. 




















Tue’ | 





KIRK BROWN, IMPORTER, 
6 SO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


241 BROADWAY, N. Y., 108 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, 


“Youth’s Premier” Bicyele 


FIRST SEASON, 1887. 


A New and Improved Youths’ and Boys’ Bicycle of a higher grade and better design 
than any heretofore offered in the American Market. 





w 
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‘HSINIA IS NVNG ‘SAIGNWH SLINVOINA ‘A10dVS 490 





*nousnoiy} S[ejAozeu pue djysue 


We wish specially to call attention to this machine of 


those cyclists who are interested in the large army of juven- 
ile riders, and who wish to see some youthful friend mounted 


“410M jo Jepso YSIY & pue ‘ANOGHMOVA TWALS SSATAT 
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PRICE LIST. 
: . . Price 
Diameter Length of Leg |Price, Standard) Price, all parts | » . 
of Lie e Measure] Finish, per Nickeled ig a Weight 
Front Wheel. | toSole of Foot. | Specification. |except Wheels. Ww cele ‘ 
| 
34 inches, 24 inches, $30 00 $34 00 $38 00 26 Ibs. 
|e | 2 35 00 39 00 43 00 gh 
42—C* 29 «CS 4° 00 44 00 48 00 34 
“4 “go 3 45 00 49 00 53 00 35786 
ae i ae - 50 00 54 00 58 00 se 
48 “ | 32 “ 55 00 59 00 63 00 @ * 
o | ss UG 60 00 64 00 68 oo 4332“ 








We have for the last five years been handling Youths’ and Boys’ be a on a large scale, though for the most part 
of other dealers’ manufacture, until our trade has grown to such pene ons as to necessitate our placing ourselves in a 
position to supply the demand more promptly, and also furnish a better line of goods. We have foreseen this coming 
necessity, but have been so busily engaged with the high grade men’s machines as to give us no opportunity to bring out 
a boys’ machine such as we wished. But now, having advantage of all the experience of past seasons’ construction of 
hi yee machines, we have seems peg aud brought outa Youths’ and Boys’ Bicycle, embracing many of the features 
and the designs that we have found so satisfactory, and we now confidently present a machine which is superior in 
design, workmanship, and quality of material used, to any Youths’ or Boys’ Bicycle at —— on the market, and not- 
withstanding this we offer it at as low a price as any boys’ bicycle now manufactured. In proof of the above assertions 
we a careful study and inspection of fhe machine, which we guarantee to be precisely as represented in every 
particular. 


THE “VICTOR” Beye SAFETY BICYCLE. iaaitaes 


Send for our new Catalogue giving full description of these superb machines, also our specialties in Cyclists’ sundries. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


241 Broadway, N. Y. 108 Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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RY"! Singer-Cycles 


SST 
SINGER’S STRAIGHT STEERER No. 2, 


IS SUITABLE FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 




















\) 


* The Nearest to Perfection yet attained.”—English Press. 


"ALAAVS O110dvVv 


APOLLO AND CHALLENGE BICYCLES. 






“ANDOTVLVO YOdA ANAS 


W. B. EVERETT & CO., Sole U.S. Agents, 
6 and 8 BERKELEY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPRINGFIELD HOMDSTER BIGYGLE 












ORY rae a eee 
Whee 


ad 


The only Absolutely Safe Wheel against “Headers” Made, 


IT IS THE BEST AND IT IS ALSO THE CHEAPEST. 
COASTING WITHOUT DANGER. HILL CLIMBING TO PERFECTION. 
LONG-DISTANCE RIDING MADE EASY. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY RIDERS OF EXPERIENCE, 
== Price $75.00 — 


THE SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER is made of the best weldless steel tubing, steel drop 
forgings, workmanship and finish equal to that of any other high grade machine. Best 
enamel finish, with nickel-plated trimmings. Manufactured by the 


SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
19 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 


JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 147 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


Sole Agents for New England. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOME RECORDS ON 


Columbia Bicycles. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 











AROUND THE WORLD, - - THOMAS STEVENS. 





Greatest distance ever made inside the hour, 22 miles, 150 
Yards, by Rowe, at Springfield, October 25th, 1886. 





Across the Continent, - = = F. E. Van Meerbeke. 
Across the Continent, - - - = George B. Thayer. 
Pennsylvania to Nebraska and Return, - Hugh J. High. 





Greatest distance ever made without a dismount, 235 miles 
by Morgan, at Minneapolis, December 2Oth, 1886. 


wf 








MILES. TIME. MILES, TIME, 
WORLD'S RECORD, 1-4 35 1-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 12 32. 35 
WORLD'S RECORD, 1-2 1. 12 4-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 13 35. 18 2-5 
WORLD'S RECORD, 34 1. 50 1-5 | WORLD’S RECORD, 14 38. O1 2-5 
WORLDS RECORD, 1 2.29 4-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 15 40. 41 2-5 
WORLD’S RECORD, 2 5.11 WORLD'S RECORD, 16 43. 26 4-5 
WORLD'S RECORD, 3 7.48 4-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 17 46.14 4-5 
WORLD’S RECORD, 4 10. 41 2-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 18 48.58 
WORLD'S RECORD, 5 13. 23 4-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 19 51. 40 1-5 
WORLD'S RECORD, 6 16. 12 3-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 20 54. 25 2-5 
WORLD'S RECORD, 7 18. 59 WORLD'S RECORD, 21 57. 07 3-5 
WORLD'S RECORD, 8 21.41 2-5 | WORLD'S RECORD, 22 59 . 46 
WORLD'S RECORD, 9 24. 26 4-5 | WORLD’S RECORD, 23 1. 08. 22 3-5 
WORLD'S RECORD, 10 27.07 1-5 | WORLD’S RECORD, 24 1.11. 28 4-5 
WORLD'S RECORD, 11 29. 51 3-5 


1-4 TO 22 MILES, INCLUSIVE, BY ROWE, 23 AND 24 BY WOODSIDE, 
AT SPRINGFIELD, OCTOBER, 1886. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. HARTFORD. 








A fac-simile Blackboard, containing the matter upon this page, sent by mail, free, to any one who will 
hang it up in a conspicuous place. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SHIPMAN 
AUTOMATIC ENGINE 


(FUBL—KEROSENEH OTL). 











The CLEANEST, NO DUST. 
NO DIRT. 
SAFEST and cndeneinn 
BEST ENGINE NO 
ENGINEER. 


in the world for Boats 


atalogues sent on 
and Yachts. ° 7 


application. 


wi, * 


STYLE OF SHIPMAN MARINE ENGINE, ONE TO FOUR HORSE POWER. 
If you are interested in 


BOATING OR YACHTING, 


it will pay you to send five cents in stamps for a copy of the most complete and 
elaborate catalogue of Boats, Yachts and Steam Launches, ever published. We 
build everything from Canoe to Steam Yacht. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 


POPE MANUFACTURING Co., 


291 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A FULL LINE of COLUMBIA BICYCLES and TRICYCLES, Parts and Sundries, 
for North-western Trade always in stock. 


R. D. GARDEN, Manager. 
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COVENTRY MACHINISTS CoO.’S 


N EW 
‘MARLBORO’ TANDEM 


\\ 
HA 
va) "i 

















NEW METHOD OF CONVERTING. 
Very Simple and Expeditious. 


CAN BE RIDDEN BY TWO LADIES. 
DOUBLE STEERING. 














Admitted by both Riders and the Press to be the best 
Tandem for all-round road work in the market. 





Send for Catalogue containing full particulars of 


CLUB TANDEMS, | 
MARLBORO CLUB TRICYCLE, 
SWIFT SAFETY BICYCLE, etc., etc. 


Clearance list of second-hand wheels free on application to 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS Co., (Limited,) 
239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR. STEVENS’ GREAT WORK. 


Around the World on 
a Bicycle. 


From San Francisco TO TEHERAN. By Tuomas STEVENS. WITH A COLORED FRONTISPIECE 
—PorTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR IN CostuME—BY KELLY, AND OVER I00 OTHER ILLUSTRA- 
Tions. 8 vo., $4.00. Reapy IMMEDIATELY. 








HIS book is the record of the first half of a remarkable trip, full of adventure and physical endur- 
ance, and enlivened with incidents which are both humorous and exciting. Mr. Stevens left 
Oakland, California, on April 22, 1884, and crossed the continent on a bicycle to Boston in 10314 days, 
having wheeled 3700 miles. In his book he gives vivid, way-side impressions of many phases of 
American life, from the pioneer’s cabin to the luxury of Eastern cities. Enthusiastic wheelmen in 
Boston encouraged Mr. Stevens to continue his tour around the world. His advefitures in carrying 
out that project have attracted wide interest in this and other countries from April, 1885, when he 
sailed from New York, to his arrival in San Francisco a few months ago. 

Mr. Stevens has told his story modestly, frankly, picturesquely ; how he amused and astonished the 
French peasants ; saw the most beautiful parts of Germany and Austria ; encountered a band of Greek 
brigands ; rode from Turkey to Teheran, 1600 miles, in six weeks ; camped with wild Koords, and 
raced with the Heir-apparent of Persia. 


‘Mr. Stevens need have little doubt that the most splendid piece of personal adventure of this 
century will be placed to his credit. Vambéry making the great pilgrimage as a dervish, Burnab 
riding to Khiva, O’Donovan penetrating to Merv—to mention only the first that come to mind—will 
always rank high in the annals of daring ; but for the originality of its idea, the physical endurance 
and pluck necessary for its execution, the dangers involved in it, and its own inherent interest, this 
bicycle trip round the world will pretty certainly remain unequaled in our time.—/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


‘«The mere moral courage demanded of the man who essays an expedition into regions where 
such an outlandish carriage has never before been seen is sufficiently notable to entitle Mr. Stevens to 
the credit which he will no doubt obtain for his plucky exploit. No man who honors pluck, courage 
and endurance—no man who is capable of understanding these qualities—will feel sapting but admi- 
ration for him. To circle the earth on a wheel is in itself a novelty, and as a method of seeing around 
one, it is also a great deal more effective than any other method.”—London Standard. 











New and Cheaper Edition. 
Chronicle of the Coach. 


CHARING CROSS TO ILFRACOMBE, By JOHN DENISON 
CHAMPLIN, JR. ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD L. 
CHICHESTER, I VOL., 12 MO., $1.25. 


““Mr. Champlin everywhere finds legends, tra- 
ditions, queer monuments and memorials, odd 
characters, quaint bits of dialect, and other matters 
which he brings before us with vivacity and gen- 
uine literary skill. He is well seconded by the 


artists, whose pen-and-ink sketches are full of 
character and — the whole forming a 
book as origina 

Union, 


as it is picturesque,’’—Christzan 





New Edition for 1887. 


The Index. Guide 


To Travel and Art-study in Europe. 
By LAFAYETTE C, Loomis, A.M. WITH PLANS AND 
CATALOGUES OF THE CHIEF ART GALLERIES, 
Maps, TABLES OF ROUTES, AND 160 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, I VOL., 16 MO., 600 PAGES, $3.50. 
**One of the most compact, comprehensive and 
exhaustive traveling companions which has ever 
been printed.”—M. Y. TZribune. 
‘*The value of the guide is incontestable.’’— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Of exceptional value.”— Zhe Critic, 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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CUNARD 


BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, TANDEMS & SAFETIES. 








“‘The only Tandem which commends itself to the scientific eye as a practical convertible 
Tandem.” (Vide Press reports). As ridden by Vice-President Kirkpatrick, L. A. W., and recommended 


by him. 


— 
= 


THE CUNARD SAFETY. 
The most favorable representative of that now so popular type of safety bicycle, combining speed, safety, comfort and 


strength. Undoubtedly the most elegant among its many competitors of the same type. Send for 1887 Catalogue and 
Press Reports to 


D. ROGERS & CO., Sole Importers, 
75 Clinton Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE NEW MAIL. 


Latest American High Grade Wheel. 


Only Light Roadster with Trigwell’s Ball 
Head,and new perfection patent strength- 
ened Backbone and Forks. 


GREATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Send for Catalogue of this new superb 
Roadster, before purchase. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


W. READ & SONS, 
107 Washington St., BOSTON. 





ESTABLISHED 1800. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall 


(Successors to Bradford & Anthony) 





Importers, Wholesale and Retail dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


Sole Selling Agents for 


NASON’S PATENT 
PORTABLE NET, 
RING AND STAFF, 


AND THE 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
FLOATS and SINKERS. 


Catalogue sent on application. 


374 Washington Street, 


Opp. Broomfield Street, 


BOSTON. 














GALL & LEMBKE, 


IMPORTING & MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 


21 UNION SQUARE, 


Amplifying Yacht 


AND 


Marine Glasses. 


The optical lenses combining per- 
fect definition at long distances, with 
great power and brilliant illumination, 
especially adapted for sea or field 
purposes. 

Aneroid Barometers of the most 
sensitive and delicate construction, to 
foretell the changes of ospheric 


pressure. Almost indispensable for 


yachting purposes. 





















NEW YORK. 
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INDIA RUBBER OUTFITS, 


SUITABLE FOR 





SPORTSMEN, CANOEISTS AND WHEELMEN. 


OUR STOCK COMPRISES A FULL LINE OF 


RUBBER COATS, BLANKETS, FISHING PANTS, BOOTS, JACKETS, 


HATS, BAGS, AIR CUSHIONS, 


PILLOWS, ETC. 


GOODS OF ANY DESIRED PATTERN MADE TO ORDER, 





HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 


Manufacturers of India Rubber Goods. 


Established 1838. 


BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 





NY PERSON WISHING TO ACQUIRE 

@ sound and practical knowledge of 
the German language, one that is of real 
use in business, reading, or travel, without 
waste of valuable time and without un- 
necessary labor, will find 


“GERMAN SIMPLIFIED” 


eminently suited to every requirement. 





It is published in two editi : (x.) For self-instruction, 
in 12 numbers (with keys), at rocts. each. (2.) AsaSchool 
Edition (without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by 
all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
PROF. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New York.— 
Prospectus mailed free. 


JOIN A READING CIRCLE 


nd pursue a systematic course o: 


Home Study 
in any of the fifty different subjects, under fifty eminent 
College Professors, leading to 


Collegiate Degrees, 

and High School and College Diplomas, at a nominal cost 
—only $1.00 per year. 
Full information of Courses, Professors, Monthly Ques- 
tions, etc., given in the 

Union Reading Circle, 
A large 16 page literary Journal, sample copy of which and 
application form for membership will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of ro cts., in postage stamps. Address, 

The Reading Circle Association, 

147 Throop Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
N. B.—Situations to teach free to members and sub- 

scribers. Agents wanted. 








THE STANDARD. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY AT 25 ANN St., New York. 


Editor and Proprietor, HENRY GEORGE. 


Every person who takes an interest in the 
discussion of the great questions of social and 
political reform now so urgently pressing for 
solution, should read the STANDARD. Itscolumns 
contain the latest and strongest utterances of 
thinkers on economic subjects, as well as a 
chronicle of events and conditions illustrating 
the questions at issue. A feature of the paper 
is the department of Queries and Answers, in 
which objections to the taxation of land values 
are stated and answered. The series of articles 
now publishing on the great landed estates of 
New York City will also be found of special 
interest. 


Price, $2.50 a Year, or 5 Cents a Copy. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent 
by the publisher on receipt of price. Address 


THE STANDARD, 


25 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 





The St. Louis Magazine. 





NOW IN ITS SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 





Edited by ALEXANDER N. DEMENIL, and containing Original Illustrated Stories, Biographical 
Sketches, Poems, Essays, Fashions, Humor, and Satire, by leading Western and Southern writers. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


Sample Copy and a Beautiful Set of Gold-colored Picture Cards sent for TEN CENTS. THE 
St. Louis MAGAZINE and OUTING, sent one year for $3.25. 


T. J. GILMORE, Manager, 


213 North 8th Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Howland Hotel, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


This popular and select hotel will be open for 
the season of 1887, 


on Thursday, June 23d. 


To its former patrons, and others who desire 
to investigate its advantages, full particulars and 
plans will be furnished on application at the 
Albemarle Hotel, Madison Square, New York. 


HENRY WALTER, Proprietor. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK. 


The leading features of this sterling company are: 

1. STRENGTH. It has the largest door surplus over lia- 
bilities. 

2. CAREFUL ConsERvaATisM. Shown by thirty-five years 
of success. 

3- Liperaity AnD Fair Deatinc. Its policy contract is 
free from all objectionable restrictions. Every policy issued 
by this company for more than twenty years contains an 
incontestable clause. 

The New Endowment Plan of this company is 
the most attractive feature in life underwriting. It gives 
the best combination of advantages offered by any plan in 
use. 

This will be fully explained if you will call or write. 

Agents wanted—write for particulars. 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
H. Y. Wemp te, Sec’y. . L. Hatsgy, rst V.-P 
S. N. Srespins, Actuary. . B. StoKeEs, 2d V.-P 


A Library for One Dollar! 


So as to boom our rapidly increasing circulation, The 
American Wheelman Publishing Co. offer 
the unprecedented premium of Forty-five Standard Books, 
elegantly printed in large, clear type on good paper, una- 
bridged, together with The American Wheelman 
for one year, for the ridiculously low price of one dollar. 

Here are a few samples: 


The Frozen Deep, by Wilkie Collins. 

Red Court Farm, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 

Amos Barton, by George Eliot. 

Lady Gwendoline’s Dream, by author of 
‘¢ Dora Thorne.”’ 


John Bowerbank’s Wife, by Miss Muloch, 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 


Jasper Dane’s Secret, by Miss M. E. 
raddon. 
Called Back and Dark Days, by Hugh 
Conway. 
Gabriel’s Marriage, by Wilkie Collins. 
Reaping the Whirlwind, by Mary Cecil 
ay. 

Besides these and many other novels, the set comprises 
books of travel, books for home use, fun and humor, eti- 
quette, useful knowledge, cook-book and family physician, 
gems of the poets, anecdotes and nursery fables. Itis a 
great offer, and your money will be refunded if the books 
are not exactly as represented. Remember, we are offer- 
ing you the entire set, together with The American 


Wheelman, for $1. 
ADDRESS 


The American Wheelman Pub. Co., 
108 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


45 Standard Books 4.5 

















SPECIMEN OF IVES’ PROCESS. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 


20 Cliff Street, New York. 
™SWEET MEMORIES.” “ORCHIDS.” 


All lovers of a fine, fragrant Havana Cigar should try 
either of the above brands. The former is the larger and 
heavier of the two. 

We will send a sample box of twenty-five for the follow- 
ing prices: 

“SWEET MEMORIES” . . . . 
**ORCHIDS” ME eer ae 

By registered mail, 25c. additional. 

For a fifty box, double the above prices, 
on application. ress 

T. R. HARRIS & CO., Limited, Conocron, N. Y. 


$1.75 
1.50 


Price to dealers 








Readers of Outing 
Corresponding or visiting with 
advertisers, will confer a favor 
by mentioning the magazine. 


POCKET KNIFE 
GIVEN AWAY! 


~ Through the failure of a large cut- 
Se lery firm, there has come into our 
. hands a large lot of fine 
bladed Pocket Knives. 
are of the finest steel, 
handle, They cannot 
\ in any store for less 
We propose to 


























double 
Blades 


ive these knives 

owing manner :— 
for three months sub oS 
to YOUNG AMERICA, 
illustrated 32-columnMonthly, 
charming Stories, Sketches, An- 
ecdotes, Wit, Poetry and Puzzl 
and we will send you one of these 
Knives FREE, postpaid, or we will 
send 5 knives and 5 su riptions for $1.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Address YOUNG AMERICA, 123 La Salle St., Chicago, IL 
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665 CLINTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


Mowd—14 € 177 


PF taaiens trite. 
tafern— yor one All. 
THE ADOPTED 4u.tm. Katee: Mabank Laon, 


LAWN TENNIS BALL, o/c Zecreraden., a¢ Bar 


FOR SEASON OF 1887. jrgutaZarrr_ Batt. fpr pon 
Read attached Certificate. eS op. 




















SEND FOR TENNIS PRICE LIST. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, Fh Vleet — Jr 
Rerelary 


580 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. Y- 


THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PUBLISHEDI 








ILLUSTRATED. 
Offering, at the extremely low price of 


FIVE CENTS, 


Sixteen Paces filled with the sifted goodness and richness of the current periodicals 
and newspapers. 


IT NEVER PRINTS A DULL LINE! 


SixTEEN Paces filled with original matter written for TID-BITS, by the best writers. 
TID-BITS touches the life of our times on every side, and is an ‘‘ abstract and brief 
chronicle” of current thought—grave and gay. ° 

HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS.—TID-BITS' cartoons are the work of 
the cleverest caricaturists. They are graphic and pointed. 

A sample copy will be sent free of postage to any one addressing the publishers. 
Subscription, $2.50 a year. 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., 14 Vesey St., New York. 

















D. W. GRANBERY & CoO., 
Lawn Tennis Goods. 


Undoubtedly the best Racket made is 
THE ‘‘ASSOCIATION.” 




















This Racket is made from selected ash, and tightly strung with the best English gut; is well 
balanced and finely finished. No expense has been spared to make this Racket superior to any 
heretofore made in England or this country. Every Racket warranted. Price, $5.50, net. 

Our well-known ‘‘SHEPARD”’ is superior to any Racket made except our ‘‘ ASSOCIATION.” Price, 
$4.00, net. Other Rackets from $1.00 up. Our “ Association,’ “SHEPARD” and ‘‘ EQUIPOISE”’ 


Rackets are now stamped D. W. GRAN B ERY & CO. in full. No others are genuine. Nets, 


Balls, Shoes, and every requisite for playing the game. 


D.W.GRANBERY & CO., Importers and Manufacturers, 
20 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue containing directions for playing, and ‘An Account of the 
Game at Tennis” as played one hundred years ago. 


AN MAGAZINE. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 





















This Magazine portrays Amer- 
ican thought and life from 
ocean to ocean, is filled with 
pure, high-class literature, and 
can be safely welcomed in any 
family circle. 


PRICE 25c, or $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon receipt 
of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. Premium List with 


either. 
ADDRESS, 


; R.T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
blished Monthly 130 & 132 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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3 had a word, a cycle bearing must be in that apparently paradoxical condition, at the same time 
very tight and very loose ; that is, perfectly free to spin, and entirely rigid, allowing no shake in 


the parts.’’—Victor Catalogue. 


It BEATS THE Wor _p! 


AND THE WORLD IS HARD TO BEAT. 
1405 MILES IN 142 HOURS!! 


Ridden by Albert Schock, at Minneapolis, in competition with most of 
the great American professionals. 


Mr. Schock writes : 


“T am pleased with the Victor in every respect. 


ment on all other wheels ridden by me. 


I soon found it a vast improve- 


VICTOR WHEELS ARE BUILT TO RIDE. 


BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES. 


SAFETIES. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


182 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 





A Game of Blind-Man’s-Buff. 
JUST COMPLETED. PRICE, $15. 


These groups of statuary are packed, without extra 
charge, to go with safety to any part of the world. If in- 
tended for Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded 
promptly as directed’ An Illustrated Catalogue of all the 

roups, varying in prices from $10 to $25, and pedestals (in 
ebonized wood), can be hadon application, or will be mailed 
by enclosing Ten Cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 


860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., New York. 





GORHAM M’F’G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS, 


Broadway & Nineteenth Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRIZE CUPS in STERLING SILVER, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BOATING, YACHTING and 
CANOEING TROPHIES. 


Designs and Estimates of Cups from 
$20.00 upwards submitted to clubs. 
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THE PRIZE. 


O FOLLOow the pageant of earth and skies, 
The mother who bids us be free,— 

A vanishing vision, a fleeting prize 

That charms the fancy and lures the eyes 
And beckons men over the sea! 


The spirit of venture, the roving blood, 
They burn like fire in the veins! 

A message is waiting by river and wood 

To scale the summit, to swim the flood, 
To measure the shining plains! 


And ah! when the journey is over and done 
And the foot is stayed on the strand, 

The circle is finished, the laurels are won, 

Yet still there’s a magic that gilds the sun 
And a glamour that veils the land ! 


DorA READ GOODALE. 














BY W. 


THE question as to the possibility of a 
ball being made to curve in the air, either 
to the right or to the left at the option of 
the skillful pitcher, is by no means a new 
one, it having been discussed as far back 
as the day of Arthur Cummings, the then 
famous underhand curve pitcher of the 
“Stars” of Brooklyn, and at a time when 
the veteran Matthews, the great stand-by 
of the ‘‘ Athletics” of Philadelphia, was a 
small boy curving a tomato can on a Bal- 
timore lot. 

About the year 1876, the writer having 
given the subject some study, sent a brief 
solution of the phenomenon to the Aew 
York Graphic, which was published by 
that paper, the conclusion reached being 
in the main the same as that embodied in 
the following article. 

In those days assertiors were rife in all 
quarters that the curve was a fallacy, an 
optical delusion ; that for a ball to curve 
horizontally while passing through a calm 
atmosphere was entirely at variance with 
all the known laws of physics. Not a few 
astronomers and college professors were 
in the ranks of the skeptics. Men could 
be found who would be willing to stake 
small fortunes that even if the curve did 
exist, a scientific explanation of it could 
not be made, and it was with the earnest 
desire of convincing to the contrary one 
of these bugbears of Henry George that 
the article published in the Graphic was 
written. 

The statement may be ventured that 
even at the present day there is scarcely a 
baseball pitcher who understands why the 
ball curves when he puts the twist upon 
it. He is perfectly familiar with the man- 
. ner of grasping the ball, and the wrist 
motion required for the different curves, 
but of the theory itself he knows com- 
paratively little, and cares less, so long as 
the striker is retired without making a base 
hit. 

The English cricketers who but a short 
time ago visited our shores, administering 
defeats to the best elevens that could be 
placed against them, were rather incredu- 
lous when told that baseball pitchers 
could throw a ball that would describe a 
horizontal curve through the air. It was 
only after their many failures to hit Fergu- 
son’s deceptive delivery on the Nicetown 
grounds at Philadelphia that they were 
convinced of the existence of the curve. 


THE THEORY OF THE CURVE BALL. 









































F. HOPKINSON. 


Several of the eleven, after having a little 
instruction, were able to put on some very 
destructive curves, and from the interest 
taken by them in that style of ball, it 
seems likely that the curve feature will at 
no distant day be introduced into bowling. 
Several articles in regard to the theory of 
the curve have from time to time during 
the last few years come to the writer’s no- 
tice, all of them being more or less er- 
roneous. Hecker’s excellent little book 
on the art of pitching, in its explanation 
of the cause of the curve, falls into an 
error when it states that the ball will 
‘‘make a curved line in the direction of 
the side on which it is retarded ;” the re- 
verse being the case, as will hereafter be 
seen. ‘Trusting that a few pages on the 
subject of curve balls might be of some 
interest to many of our ball players, the 
writer will endeavor to present in as 
simple a manner as possible the explana- 
tion of the cause of the different curves. 

In the first place, suppose the ball to 
leave the pitcher’s hand without having 
had imparted to it any rotary motion, or 
what is commonly called twist, it will 
then meet with equal resistance from the 
air through which it is passing on both 
its right and left sides, the day assumed to 
be calm, and therefore having no tendency 
to deviate laterally, will continue forward 
in a vertical plane and be what is known 
as a ‘‘ straight ball.” 

Suppose, however, the ball to leave the 
pitcher’s hand having had imparted to it 
a horizontal rotary motion, for instance, in 
the direction con/rary to the movement of 
the hands of a watch, then the righ/ side 
of the ball will be rotating in the direction 
of the ball’s forward motion (see Fig. 1), 
and will meet with greater resistance from 
the air against which it is moving, owing 
to its tendency to condense or bank it up 
in advance of that side, than the opposite 
or left side, which is revolving backwards 
with the air; there will therefore be a 
greater pressure exerted by the air against 
the right side of the ball than against the 
left, and as a consequence it will be forced 
towards the side of less pressure as if 
seeking escape in that direction, which 
in this case is the left, the result being 
what is known as the ‘‘out curve” (see 
Fig. 2), the one most easily attained by a 
right-hand pitcher. 

Had the ball left the pitcher’s hand with 
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a horizontal rotary motion i” accordance 
with the movement of the hands of a 
watch, the resistances or pressures on the 
two sides would be reversed; the right 
side would then be the one of ss pres- 
sure, and the ball would be forced toward 
that side, resulting in the ‘‘in curve” (see 
Fig. 3), the one most easily attained by a 
left-hand pitcher. It may not be amiss to 
remark here that the new rule governing 
pitching, which is among those just passed 
for the year 1887 by the National League, 
where it allows a fair ball to be one 
pitched anywhere between the knee and 
shoulder of striker, so long as it passes 
over the plate, gives a left-hand pitcher 
somewhat of an advantage over a right- 
hand one when opposed to a right-hand 
striker, provided he takes advantage of 
his superiority in pitching the ‘‘low in 
curve,” for the right-hand batsman in 
striking at such a ball must necessarily 
strike at a considerable angle to its line of 
motion, in other words, strike across it. 
Owing to the large majority of baseball 





players being right-handed men, one or 
two left-handed pitchers will doubtless be 
found indispensable to the success of a 
club. 

Had the ball left the hand with its upper 
side revolving in the direction of its for- 
ward motion, it follows from the same 
cause that it would be forced downward 
more rapidly than the force of gravity — 
alone would draw it, resulting in the 
down curve, or drop ball (see Fig. 4). The 
up curve, or rising ball (see Fig. 5), the 
latter term being the better—for it has not 
been to the writer’s knowledge satisfac- 
torily shown that an appreciable up curve 
has yet been attained by a pitcher—is pro- 
duced by so rotating the ball that its 
under side is revolving in the direction of 
its forward motion, the result being that 
the ball will curve less downward than 
the force of gravity alone would cause it. 
From the foregoing it may be concluded 
that the ‘‘curve ball” is the result of three 
conditions combined, zs. - The forward 
motion of the ball, its axial revolution, 
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and the resistance of the atmosphere. 

By reference to Fig. 1, it will be seen 
that as the density of the atmosphere in- 
creases the greater becomes the difference 
between the pressures upon the two sides 
of the ball, and consequently the greater 
the tendency of the ball to move later- 

















ally; also that the more rarified the atmos- 
phere, the smaller the difference between 
the pressures, and consequently the less 
tending to deviate laterally. It follows 
from this that a ball cannot be curved 7 
vacuo. It will therefore be seen that the 
state of the barometer has something to 
do with a pitcher’s curves:so much so, 
that perhaps a glass of mercury instead of 
a glass of something else should be held 
responsible for a pitcher getting 4‘ knocked 
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mathematically, but not without the aid 
of a figure deemed too complicated for the 
present paper. Were the ball moving 
against the wind, its forward motion 
would be subjected to a greater retarda- 
tion, and consequently a sharper curve 
but slower ball would be the result. A 





light ball will curve better than a heav 

one of the same size, a small ball better 
than a large one of equal density, not 
weight: this is owing to the fact that the 
small one has more surface in proportion 
to its volume than the large one. For 
the benefit of anyone desiring to experi- 
ment with the different curves, it may be 
stated that the tennis ball is very well 
adapted to the purpose, although, perhaps, 
being a trifle too small for persons with 
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out of the box.” It also follows that a 
ball can be curved better in low altitudes 
than in high ones. ‘‘ Phenomenal Smith” 
would not greatly bother the batters of the 
Himalayas. The ball will curve more 
sharply as it approaches the striker—the 
reason for this is owing to the fact that 
from the time it leaves the pitcher’s hand, 
its Jateral velocity is being continually ac- 
celerated by a slowly diminishing force 
dependent upon the axial rotation of the 
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ball, while its forward velocity is being 
continually retarded by a diminishing 
force dependent upon the ball’s diminish- 
ing velocity as it advances through the 
air. In other words, the lateral velocity 
of the ball increases while its forward 
velocity decreases. This could be shown 
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large hands. A twisting ball pitched in 
the same direction as, and with a velocity 
equal to that of the wind, will mo# curve, 
while a twisting ball ‘pitched wih the 
wind, but having /ess velocity than the 
wind, will curve in an opposite direction 
from what it would have done had it had a 
velocity greater than the wind. It follows 
from the above, that a ball thrown or 
struck from a calm atmosphere or com- 
paratively light wind, into, and in the 
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same direction with a strong wind, whose 
velocity is greater than that of the ball, 
will, if its horizontal axial revolution is, 
for example, in a conirary direction to 
the hands of a watch, first describe a 
curve to the 4/7, and will so continue un- 
til it reaches the wind whose velocity is 
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greater than its own, when it will curve 
to the right. Such a ball will, in its flight, 
describe a reverse curve into what may 
be termed a ‘‘ horizonial snake ball.” (Fig. 
8) 


‘There is a possibility of such a condi- 
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tion of circumstances obtaining on almost 
any of our baseball grounds where the 
striker is protected from the wind by the 
grand stand, which, as a rule, is located 
directly behind the catcher; so that while 
he and the striker may stand in an atmos- 
phere comparatively calm, the out-fielders 
may be encountering a strong gale blow- 
ing directly in their faces. By a close ex- 
amination of Figure 8, and with the prin- 
ciples of the curve well understood, it can 
readily be seen why the ball should move 
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plays an important part, and according as 
to whether the ball leaves the bat or the 
hand of the thrower with its upper side 
revolving backwards or forwards, will the 
result be a long ‘‘climbing” hit or throw 
(see Fig. 6), or a quickly dropping one 


ae, 


(Fig. 7): this being of course, upon the 
supposition that the initial direction of the 
flight and the velocity are the same in 
each case. From this it will be seen, 
other things being equal, that the longest 
throw can be made when the ball is 
thrown from almost directly over the 
shoulder, and either a parting touch given 
with the fingers, or it be allowed to roll 
off them so as to cause its umder side to 
revolve in the direction of its advancing 
motion. Probably the most peculiar ef- 
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in the curve described ; as to the possi- 
bility of a pitcher producing such a curve 
within the short distance between him 
‘and the striker, it is very doubtful. 

If the previously described “up curve” 
is a reality, a ball when so pitched must 
necessarily result in what may be termed 
a ‘‘vertical snake ball,” for the latter part 
of its path will, owing to the effect of grav- 
ity, be a curve downward (see Fig. 11, 
where P. S. represents the ‘‘up curve” 
caused by the vertical revolution of the 


ball, and where S. C. is the natural curve 
caused by gravity). Such a curve may 
take place while the ball is moving from 
the pitcher to the striker, but the curve 
will scarcely be appreciable to the eye. 
In batting and throwing, as well as pitch- 
ing, the rotation of the ball upon its axis 


fect which the axial rotation of a ball has 
upon its flight may be noticed by a close 
observer in the behavior of the so-called 
‘*pop flies,” balls which shoot upwards in 
the air, almost perpendicularly from the 
bat. Such balls will invariably in their 
upward flight describe a curve concave 
toward the catcher, but in their descent 
the curve will be reversed, or concave 
toward the pitcher. (See Figs. 9 and 10). 

To this double curve may be attributed 
much of the difficulty experienced in 


judging high fly balls of this character. 
As these curves admit of the same expla- 
nation as those previously described, it will 
be unnecessary to do more than give il- 
lustrations of two of the most common. 
It may be added that there is scarcely a 
ball struck which does not curve more or 











"10 
less in some direction, and by carefully 
noting the kind of ball pitched, and the 
manner in which it is struck, it is among 
the possibilities for the intelligent out- 
fielder to predict the direction in which it 
will curve, also, whether or not the hit is 
a ‘‘climbing ” one or not, and so regulate 
his speed for its capture. The writer has 
on several occasions seen balls badly mis- 
judged by out-fielders, who, had they been 
more fully acquainted with the ‘‘curve,” 
would have reached them without diffi- 
culty. To excel as an out-fielder, one 
should be capable of predicting almost 
directly as the ball leaves the bat the di- 
rection and kind of its flight and where 
it will drop, and a study of the curve will 
go a great way toward helping the fielder 
to attain that excellence. The baseball 
player must not think that he is the only 
one subject to the perplexities of the 
‘‘curve.” The man who would at long 
ranges score a ‘‘bull’s eye,” has to con- 
tend with a curve due the axial rotation 
of his rifle ball, which curve or ‘‘ drift,” as 
it is termed by riflemen, is independent of 
the deflections caused by a ‘‘cross wind,” 
or one at right angles to the range. The 
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scattering of the shot from a fowling- 
piece is no doubt in a great measure due to 
the same cause as the curve in the base- 
ball. For each pellet which in its passage 
from the breech to the muzzle happens to 
come in contact with the side of the bar- 
rel, will have imparted it a rotary motion, 
such that its side towards the axis of the 
barrel will be rotating in the direction of 
its forward motion; this will cause it as it 
moves through the outer air to curve away 
from the central axis or scatter. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
curve is by no means thé new institution 
that: many have supposed. It did not 
make its first appearance in the world 
with the advent of the ‘‘curve pitcher.” 

The writer’s attention was called to the 
curving of a ball in the cricket field, as 
early as 1865, when baseball was in its 
infancy. The old smooth-bore cannon 
used to curve its balls and strike out men 
years before baseball was thought of. It 
had all the curves of the most accom- 
plished pitcher of the present day, be- 
sides having somewhat greater speed. So 
it will be seen that the ‘‘curve ball” ante- 
dates the baseball pitcher several hundred 
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years, and if the hypothesis of a resisting 
medium in space is correct, the earth it- 
self, owing to its diurnal revolution on its 
axis being in the direction of its annual 
motion around the sun, has been for 
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12). This may be said to be true of almost 
all the planets. The writer wishes it un- 
derstood that he lays no claim to priority 
in the discovery of the cause of the curve, 
having found out in reading a treatise on 
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countless ages approaching that luminary 


less slowly than if it had no axial revolu- 


tion; in other words, it has the down 
curve or drop, towards the sun. (See Fig. 


gunnery a few years after writing his first 
article, that the principle of the curve, or 
‘‘drift,” in projectiles had been under- 
stood for a number of years. 








THE LAND OF THE LOTUS. 


BY ANNA 


THERE are various motives for going to 
Egypt. If the traveler has loitered in 
Europe until December, he is averse to 
the certainty of about two weeks cold, 
rough, sea-sickening voyage on the Atlan- 
tic. If he is sensitive to cold, and to short 
daylight—all Europe north of the Alps is 
as dark and stormy as its latitude implies ; 
the houses of Italy and Spain are cold, ever 
cold, and, therefore, cheerlessly dreary ; 
there is no comforting warmth this side of 
Africa, says the benumbed traveler, and 
he crosses the Mediterranean. Another 
one goes because he intended to from the 
start. More Americans will be of this 
class, the longer the Pharaoh’s Pillar 
stands in New York City. British power 
will protect travel and open facilities. 
By new lines of steamers lately established 
we Can Sail direct from New York to ports 
in the Mediterranean, and devote the 
whole trip, long or short, to the Land of 
the Sphinx. 

English is more useful there than French 
or German, because the British and Amer- 
icans are the greatest travelers. But 
the persons who would most profit by 
travel are just the persons who have to 
stay at home; while those who enjoy 
antiquity only by laughing at it, who 
gallop up to the Sphinx and scream out: 
“Is it cooked?” their minds perpetually 
running on breakfast; who destroy our 
would-be venerating and poetical re- 
flections ; these are the ones who go to 
Egypt; and the Arabs like it, and offer to 
climb the Sphinx and break off a memento 
of its nose! 

We drove out by Cleopatra’s Needle, a 
stately and wondrous work of the Phar- 
aohs. One of these unaccountable, irre- 
pressible, illiterate, human donkeys, en- 
dured it one instant with meek, bowed 
head, then asked: ‘‘ Well! what does it 
amount to?” owning that he couldn't 
cipher it up. ‘Drive on,” was the. an- 
swer. Meanwhile, hundreds of earnest 
teachers and lovers of lore would be 
willing to economize to the last degree 
for the privilege of looking at the great 
lion in the sand with a man’s head, close 
by a wonderful temple hewn in solid 
tock, polished and picture-engraven. 

The entrance to Egypt is one of the 
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most famous places in the geography of 
history. Travelers, in general, land in 
Africa, at that spot which Alexander the 
Great decided was the natural place for 
the Capital of the World. His conquests 
vanished like sand-hills before the wind 
of the desert, but his name, his ideas, and 
his career, are perpetuated in the city 
which, through the ravages of two thous- 
and two hundred years, has borne his 
name. Alexander made himself ‘‘more 
illustrious by founding Alexandria, and by 
purposing to make it the seat of his 
Empire, than by his most brilliant vic- 
tories. ‘‘This city should be the Capital of 
the World!” said the modern military 
meteor, Napoleon the First. 

The Egypt which a summer or two ago 
was prominently before the world, the 
‘‘Egypt” which the most fleeting tourist is 
sure to gather up on his way to Palestine, 
or through to the Indian Ocean and Aus- 
tralia, is the Nile Delta. Its fan-shaped 
territory has four or five halting-places, 
city or village. The traveler’s glance 
takes instantaneous photographs of each, 
and when he fetches them out of his bag 
of recollections, he never mistakes one for 
the other. Alexandria, the first seen, isa 
European city, with a beautiful bay, 
where families take an airing in the soft 
hours of the waning afternoon. One 
hundred and thirty miles out, southeast- 
erly and by railroad, is Cairo, center of 
interest and the largest city in Africa; 
where the stranger has a sudden plunge 
and complete baptism into oriental, and 
especially into Arab life and manners. 
He will never forget nor confuse Cairo 
with any other place in the whole world. 

Across the Delta, passing the now his- 
toric battle-field of the late British victory, 
we come to Ismailiya, a village on the 
genuine desert. On one side of the town 
a lovely blue lake, whose situation permits 
it to do nothing but keep quiet and reflect 
the sky; a lake of a size to be seen across 
and walked around; all at about the mid- 
dle of the famous Canal and Isthmus of 
Suez. The canal is a hundred miles long ; 
steamers take sixteen hours to pass through 
it; it is about twenty-six feet deep, over 
seventy feet wide at the bottom, and at the 
surface varying in width up to three 











hundred and sixty feet. At the Mediter- 
ranean terminus we have a bit of town 
which appears to be built upon a platform 
or shelf extending out in the sea—Port Said. 

These four are, or ought to be, the 
visitor's halting-places in Lower Egypt. 
Ordinarily he scuds over everything ex- 
cept Cairo, as though he were a sand-grain 
driven by the Sahara wind. But the 
student lingers and thinks; and we are 
students; and Old Egypt is one of the 
pleasantest class-rooms in the school of 
life. 

Alexandria, where we land, we find at 
first view oriental and strange; but after 
seeing the camels of Cairo, and riding on 
her donkeys, as every lady does, and 
peering at a hundred latticed harems, 
Alexandria becomes classified in our 
memory as a European city, with a strong 
flavoring of Arab characteristics and Mo- 
hammedan fashions. The first and princi- 
pal lesson of Alexandria, and it answers for 
all Egypt, is to know the men from the 
women. We should hardly know our 
own brothers and fathers in sky-blue silk 
pantaloons three yards wide and gathered 
in at the waist, nor should we recognize 
our best female friends veiled up to the 
eyes, and disclosing no other point of 
personality. Such are the ladies of the 
harem when they go out to do their mar- 
keting. The white-robed women are 
Syrians. - The real Alexandrians are 
universally in black silk. These robes 
have great amplitude, and have not the 
grace of the old Greek and Roman cos- 
tumes. The spectacle is that of big bags, 
or sheets inflated by the wind, with a 
woman inside. 

The night-fall dampness at Alexandria 
is not:felt objectionably. In Cairo the 
dews, or, as I heard an educated Tennes- 
sean Say, the ‘‘jews,” amount to an actual 
shower; a subtle, invisible rain, which 
interferes with enjoying the sky as a roof, 
an evening pleasure of other hot coun- 
tries. The two hundred thousand people 
of Alexandria enjoy, as their favorite ad- 
vantage, the great harbor. Families 
have yachts, large luxurious skiffs, as 
elsewhere they would have the family 
carriage. Tourists pass through the 


Egyptian Custom-house — not a heavy 
ordeal—and hasten to Cairo, which is not 
only full of originals from the Middle 
Ages, but of living interest and surprise. 
Yet Alexandria, all new, houses roomy 
and modern, is more grandly historical 
than Cairo. 


Two thousand years of 
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recorded events enrich the reading we 
must give Alexandria; and the way to 
read history with peculiar enjoyment, and 
to have a memory that seems to be a 
suddenly-created faculty, is to read it on 
the spot where it happened. 

And so late as medizval times, the re- 
ligious, rapid conquest of Egypt by the 
Saracens, had its chief and frenzied arena 
in this old capital. But long before the 
armies of the Prophet swept over Egypt, 
far, farther backward are the Alexandrian 
ages, successive and distinct periods of 
history; nor even then do we reach back 
to the ancient Egypt of obelisks and pyr- 
amids. ‘These eras—Ptolemean, Roman, 
Christian—had each prominent heroes and 
heroines; and, although some were of for- 
eign derivations, if time and marriage 
affiliations naturalize a family, they were 
Egyptians; they melted into the great 
stream of nationality, which began with 
the Pharaohs and survives in the bronze 
features that to-day resemble the stony 
portraits of the Nile. 

There were left at last, just two con- 
spicuous relics of a stately civilization at 
Alexandria. One of them was beautiful 
and artistic, the other weird, strange and 
grand. We have received the weird one 
as a gift, and set it up in New York City, 
where, pointing upward and sending the 
mind backward, it invites us to go over 
the sea to its old home. The other sur- 
vived the late bombardment, only be- 
cause it was out of the way; and, as we 
drive from the principal square to ‘‘ Pom- 
pey’s Pillar,” a distance once occupied by 
regal structures and improvements, we 
form an idea how extended was the gran- 
deur of the only city in the Roman Em- 
pire, whose splendor rivaled Rome! 

We are not to suppose that the harbor 
of Alexandria was the locality of the cele- 
brated first meeting of Marc Antony and 
Cleopatra. That was on the other side of 
the Mediterranean. She crossed the sea 
in a substantial ship, and then went up 
the little river Cydnus in Cilicia, in her 
barge with silken sails and silver oars. 

Although this Egyptian, Persian, Mace- 
donian, Roman, Arabic, Turkish city 
shows the casual tourist only one antique, 
the antiquarian, giving more leisure and 
labor, will stroll into an ancient catacomb; 
will find antique marble here and there; 
and the longer he looks the more he will 
see. Discoveries prove that a few feet 
down in the rich sand there are not only 
columns, but colonnades, theatres, temples, 
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plentiful and precious vestiges of the old 
style of civilization that existed before the 
general break up; the disorganization that 
preceded and was part of the middle era, 
when the world forgot everything it knew 
before. 

Precisely in that rude time, when in- 
stitutions were forming in the darkness of 
Europe, there flashed along the south 
shore of the Mediterranean a new, pecu- 
liar, and beautiful kind of art and life. It 
demolished the old altars with the speed 
of an electric zeal. Devoted warriors, clad 
in the simple costumes of Arabia, gave 
Egypt a new capital, the Saracenic- 
Egyptian city of 


CAIRO. 


It is five or six hours by railroad from 
the seaport where Cleopatra’s Needle 
stood from the time she ruled Egypt until 
it became our obelisk. Cairo, nine miles 
above the apex of the Delta, is the wrist 
of a hand whose fingers spread over the 
widest, best part of the country. A long 
arm—the river of Egypt's life—reaches up 
to where the Blue and the White Nile 
unite, above the Sixth Cataract. Only the 
rare explorer struggles so far, or beyond, 
into the distant unknown of the Dark 
Continent. 

Cairo is about the latitude of New Or- 
leans. We only begin to get some idea 
of the Delta on the way, and establish 
ourselves with joyous satisfaction in 
either of several good hotels. ‘‘Shep- 
herd’s,” which in its long day of thrift has 
often entertained the European nobility ; 
the new ‘‘Grand,” which looks grander, 
has a better view and delightful grounds. 
Down in the heart of the Mohammedan 
city, hidden from it, is the Hotel du Nil, 
acharming nest, a bit of Mohammed's Para- 
dise let down to contrast with the actual 
life of his followers. There are four other 
hotels, probably as comfortable, well situ- 
ated, and a little cheaper. 

And now we are where we shall stay 
longest. Strange scenes and people that 
we have read of, or dreamed about in 
some unaccountable vision of semi-sleep, 
pass before us, clothed in fantastic cos- 
tumes and riding their absurd little don- 
keys. Boys come to amuse us with man- 
ageable snakes that we have to dodge as 
we pass up the steps into our door-yard. 
Dry goods, jewelry and perfumery stores 
are each a room, a few feet square; the 
front all door, or rather no door, and the 
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salesman serves us, sitting cross-legged on 
his feet. 

The Arabs are lithe, handsome, witty 
and winning. They salute the foreigner: 
‘‘Here, my donkey; his name Yankee 
Doodle; like go ride?” You jump on, won 
by the familiar name, and your happy 
servant trots with the animal, leading it, 
if you will. Sometimes we go out walk- 
ing. A narrow street is so crowded with 
people and things the most heterogeneous, 
that scarcely can we move, when sud- 
denly appears a camel—large beast, with 
dry brush and saplings twelve or fifteen 
feet long placed upon him crosswise, and 
protruding in all directions. Itseems like 
a miracle; the crowd is like toys of india- 
rubber; it shrinks in, bends under, bounces 
sidewise, thus complying with the urgent 
advice of the camel-driver, who passes 
along without difficulty or delay. 

We emerge into a broader street and 
cleaner, but a thoroughfare still. Here 
come, with a wide swing of power and 
pomp, two fleet-running Arabs, in light 
white garments that barely reach the 
knees. Brandishing their scepters, they 
clear the road, for the coach of a grandee 
is coming. The veiled ladies and the 
unveiled—fashions, features, complexions 
and languages of numerous peoples of 
Africa and Asia, with a sprinkling of 
Europe, are before us. 

But the Mosques! at whose entrance we 
must be brushed; for shoes that have trod 
the common soil, are not clean enough for 
these consecrated places. And the Citadel! 
And the beautiful, beautiful lattice before 
the windows of the harems. Look! look! 
for travel on, reach Jerusalem and Dam- 
ascus, you will see no lattice equal to the 
lattice-work of Cairo. Look at it as you 
go down from the Citadel to the Tombs of 
the Caliphs. Love and admire everything 
but the sore eyes, which appear like a rem- 
nant of the plagues of Egypt. Go over to 
‘Old Cairo.” Although our Mohammedan 
city, as a capital, is medizeval, quickly we 
turn over our historical leaves to the time of 
Cambyses, the Persian, 525 years before 
Christ, and 200 years earlier than Alex- 
ander. We are learning history so fast, 
and this living world so fast, that we can- 
not stop to think how little we used to 
know. Weare at school! Whataschool! 

But all this, what is it compared with 
what we are going to see! From the 
Mokattam hills, in that never-to-be-for- 
gotten landscape, where the setting sun 
flames over the city, beyond the palms 
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and the Nile, identified instantly, unmis- 
takably, we look on the Pyramids. ‘‘ Forty 
centuries look down upon you from the 
tops of the Pyramids!” said Napoleon, 
stimulating his troops. Weshall go there. 
We need not say—‘‘ Tuesday, if it does 
not rain.” The sky is always fair. 

Within excursion distance of Cairo are 
some of the greatest treasures of ancient 
Egypt; fortunately for the many travelers 
who see something of Egypt only because 
it is on the way to the Holy Land, who 
cannot make both Palestine and the ex- 
pensive many weeks’ trip up the Nile. 

Memphis, the capital of ‘‘ the primeval 
monarchy,” the oldest city of all, stood 
on the opposite side of the river, and its 
magnificent edifices were a quarry of 
sculptured stone, so used in the building 
of Cairo; and its very vast necropolis, the 
wonderful tombs of Sac-Kara, have some 
of them an open door. 

‘Are the Pyramids really as imposing 
as they are described, and as you ex- 
pected?” Yes. ‘‘Are there pyramids in 
other parts of Egypt?” The pyramids 
accessible from Cairo are the only Egyp- 
tian Pyramids. They stand in groups on 
the margin of the desert, and mostly along 
a line about twenty-five miles in length. 

The obelisks are on the east side of 
the Nile ; the pyramids on the west side. 
The obelisk typified Life ; the pyramid was 
the House of Death. The obelisk stood 
whence the sun came up, to vivify the 
moistened earth; the pyramid, placed 
where the sun went down, was for use 
when the day of life is over. 

To the northeast of Cairo, an excursion 
that can be made between breakfast and 
dinner, finds a site as interesting as Alex- 
andria, but of quite another kind. Heli- 
opolis, the City of the Sun, was essentially 
ancient Egyptian of the hereditary type, 
and the name shows how all our knowl- 
edge of that era has drifted through Greek 
forms. We go by carriage, and not all 
travelers know of an ostrich farm, which 
is not far off the way, property of the 
Vice-royal family. The ostrich is brought 
from far in the interior of Africa, and is 
an expensive speculation, or pet. Stalk- 
ing about with novel movements, and to- 
tally a curious production of nature, they 
look to be as much beast as bird. 

Oldest of all the great obelisks of Egypt, 
is the grand, lone relic of Heliopolis. It 
exceeds in its peculiar antique beauty 
nearly or all the obelisks which have been 
removed to Italy, to France, lately to 
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England, and lastly to America. A flat 
sand desert, with only this strange monu- 
ment, the scene is wholly grand; the 
lone, engraven pillar, the sky to which it 
points, the silent plain on which it stands, 
are impressive. A rich and easy field 
would here reward the explorer ; for Heli- 
opolis was a small, aristocratic, university 
city. Pythagoras and Plato studied here ; 
Solon, the Greek, and Moses, the Hebrew 
law giver, learned here. Already we are 
in the Land of Goshen. We pass through 
more of it when by railroad we speed 
across the desert to 


ISMAILIYA, 


This little French village would seem 
alone but for the water of the Isthmus of 
Suez Canal, which connects it with the 
Eastern and Western world. The porches 
in the picture front the Hotel des Bains de 
Mer, and are within a stone’s throw of the 
lake, Timsah, which, like everything else 
in the Land of the Pharaohs, has an inter- 
esting mystery. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
whose engineering exploit belongs to the 
history of civilization, has often left France: 
for Ismailiya for part of the year, with his 
family and friends, who fill the cottages 
around his pleasant residence. Head- 
quarters during the building of the canal, 
Ismailiya appeared suddenly on the desert, 
a patch of Europe, a wonder like a mirage. 
After the completion of the work, and 
ships came floating past, the village lost 
its busy aspect, and became a solitary, 
beautiful speck of civilization on a lonely 
waste, that is, the sand-covered scene of 
ancient wealih; until the late war, con- 
ducted by Arabi and Wolseley, awakened 
the Bedouin in his tent and the farmer in 
his village hut. Then, suddenly Ismailiya 
was again a headquarters famous and 
lively ; famous for Arabi’s family being in 
this neighborhood ; and later, lively with 
a sudden ingression, when the town be- 
came the rendezvous and starting-point for 
the British soldiers. Again the spacious 
public square became a colloquium ; and 
everybody was too agitated about imme- 
diate pursuit of the fleet and stealthy 
Arabs to realize and enjoy the naturally 
placid beauty of Ismailiya. 

Few travelers stop here. But after the 
novel lessons of Cairo, it is an ideal spot, 
to rest day after day, and night after night ; 
write up one’s notes; get a little of the 
good that comes from solitude, and the 
cheerful rest, moonlit and sunlit Ismailiya! 
Few go to the Red Sea end of the canal ; 
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so easily accomplished—a few hours and 
a few dollars—that it is worth while to see 
the ford where Moses and his people 
crossed at low tide.—Exodus, chap. xiv. 

We find the canal the repetition of an 
ancient idea. If we are born travelers, 
who improve their opportunities, we shall 
take pains to pass through it by daylight, 
for other interest than because it runs in 
the vicinity of great old cities, Tanis and 
Pelusium, lost now to view under the 
drifting sands, or the risen tide of modern 
marsh and lake. Not far beyond, we ar- 
rive at 


PORT SAID, 


a modern creation, and we use it as the 
name implies, only as a door to go out or 


MUDDLED MOOSE BIRDS. 


come in. We entered Egypt at the ex- 
treme west point of the Delta. Our exit 
is at the extreme east. Of what lies be- 
tween, the half is not told. Not only of 
history, here are the original localities as 
famous in the geography of mythology 
and classic poetry. Part of Alexandria 
was the coast island where Proteus came 
out of the sea and took on his various 
forms. Heliopolis was where the Phoenix 
came when it was time to die; lighted its 
funeral pile by fanning its wings, perished 
in the flames, and arose from the ashes 
the bird of the resurrection. The Lotus 
was a lily of the Nile. The Arabs call it 
the plant of destiny. We have gathered 
none of it; for those who breathe its fra- 
grance forget their native land. 





MUDDLED MOOSE BIRDS; 
OR, THE 


HORRIFIED HARE. 


Deep in-the snow lay a lumberman’s camp, 
Way back on the Canaan River ; 

The rabbits about, as they nibbled the birch, 
Began to shake and shiver. 


And one old buck hobbled up to the door, 
And cocked his ear with glee ; 

For he could not help thinking the people were drinking 
Inside, or were having a spree ; 


For they ‘‘hip hoorayed,” and, I’m sadly afraid, 
As he hobbled away in a fright 

So shocked at the noise of the lumbering boys, 
That the little buck rabbit was right. 
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To his friends in the alder swamp, down by the spring, 
He wound up a lecture by saying 
‘*He could not make out what the camp was about, 
By foolishly hip-hip hooraying ; 


“And whatever may be the rollicking way 
With us in our innocent habits, 
I never yet heard either squirrel or bird, 
And certainly never heard rabbits 


‘Behave so indecently out in the woods, 
Disturbing the mountains and bogs ; 
When they ought to be off in the bushes, 
And working away at their logs.” 


But, alas! on that morning, a friend from the town, 
By a chap that was passing that way, 

As a pleasant surprise, put a little brown jug 
Quickly under the seat of his sleigh. 


And strangely ‘twas found untapped, safe and sound, 
At the camp, where it fitted in handy ; 

And after some work, the cork, with a jerk, 
Came out, and they smelt ‘‘ cherry brandy.” 


Then the cups and the delf came down from the shelf, 
And they drank till they came to the dregs ; 

While the welkin it rang, as they roared and they sang, 
And staggered about on their legs. 


As I mentioned before, they had come to the dregs, 
Then the jug they demolished to bits, 

But found at the bottom, before they upsot him, 
Some shrivelled up cherries and pits. 


This sediment found was thrown out on the ground, 
Or, I rather should say, in the snow, 

As an article not fit to put in the pot, 
For making the soup up, you know. 


Now you'll see how a habit of throwing out slops 
In front of your window may tend 

To lead to what temperance people may call 
An untimely, intemperate end. 


Those who have never been far in the woods 
Are most probably quite unaware 

Of the robbers that hang about lumbering camps, 
Called ‘‘moose birds,” uncommonly rare, 


Except in localities back in the bush, 
Where pork and the fragments of meat 
Are flung, so to speak, in a negligent way, 

Anywhere out in the street. 


Well, it happened a flock of these insolent birds, 
Were, as usual, picking with care 

The discarded remains of a kettle of soup 
That was scattered around about there. 


And as they industriously worked with a will 
At the frozen and delicate bits, 

They suddenly came with a shriek of surprise 
On the lately deposited pits. 













































MOOSE BIRDS. 


‘‘Good gracious!” cried one, ‘‘ have I got the D. T.’s? 
These things are most certainly berries ;” 
‘‘Dry up,” said another; ‘‘you ignorant fowl, 
‘“The men have been living on cherries.” 


So, after a slight consultation, they fell 
To eating ; not one of them stops, 

Till all of the pits of the brandy were deep 
In the bottom of all of their crops. 


Now, ‘twas really absurd ; if you look’d at each bird 
Why you hardly would credit your eyes ; 

And that little buck hare again waddled up there, 
And gazed nearly sick with surprise. 


These birds, who by nature so quiet, sedate, 
Never sing, only now and then cooing, 

Were staggering ‘round on the hard-frozen ground, 
And wildly ‘‘hoorushe” and ‘‘ hooroing.” 


I blush to record that the cocks and the hens 
Were alike in this horrible burst ; 

You'll probably grieve when you hear I believe 
That the hens were undoubtedly worst, 


And lolled in a bold, most unmaidenly way, 
On the breasts of intemperate cocks— 

That the rabbit, I say, turned his face right away 
And hid himself, such were the shocks 


This horrible habit produced on a rabbit 
Who never ate pits in his life, 

Or never got ranty at all round a shanty ; 
So off he went home to his wife. 


So the end of this drunken, unmannerly bout, 
Came at last, when the whooping and howls, 
Brought the men from within, to without, 
To gaze on the imbecile fowls. 


They saw at a glance how the matter now stood, 
And their sins they began to bewail ; 

But they took up each bird, without saying a word, 
And pulled out the quills in his tail. 


But this scene of the silly, intemperate fowls, 
From the minds of those men never fled ; 
They seldom drank brandy, ate cherries, 
But took to hot coffee instead. 


While the birds, I am sorry to say, 
Never yet have got over this bust, 

But restlessly hang around shanties, 
Searching for pits in the crust. 


So the moral to all is apparent : 
Be careful whatever you throw, 

When you're drinking, or when you are sober. 
Outside on the top of the snow. 


<< Misty.” 














‘*Loox here, boys, what do you say to 
running ‘jacks’ to-morrow?” said Jim, as 
he brought his chair down from its canted 
back position against the wall of the room, 
and, by way of an emphasizer, striking 
the table a blow with his fist which made 
the little kerosene lamp dance a jig. 

I seconded the motion immediately, but 
Bob, the owner of the ranch, sat back 
and reflectively sucked his big pipe, as he 
thought of the things which ought to be 
done. The broken fence to the corral 
down by the creek, dredging the watering 
holes, the possibilities of trading horses 
down at Plum Grove and various other 
thrifty plans weighed upon his mind; but 
Jim continued—‘‘It’s nice fall weather 
now, dry and cold; why, a hoss will jest 
run hisself to death for fun; that old Bob 
mule scampered like a four year ole colt 
all the way to Hoyt’s grocery with me to- 
day, and besides, there hain’t nothing to 
do, and the ‘jacks’ is thicker’n tumble- 
weeds on the prairie.” 

The sporting blood began to mount to 
Robert's great, contemplative eyes as the 
arguments went home; so removing his 
pipe he blew the smoke upwards as se- 
dately as Irving’s Dutchmen, shook off his 
Van Twiller doubts and declared he was 
an enthusiast, as indeed he was when he 
had made up his mind. 

‘* That settles it,” gleefully shouted Jim, 
*‘old Push-Bob (his horse) can have the 
bit to-mosrow. Come here, Peggy, old 
son.” Out from the corner behind the 
stove sneaked a dog and approached Jim 
in a delighted, sidelong, apologetic way, 
which gave the cue to his cur blood. 

“I say, Jim, you hain’t agoin’ to make 
Peg-Leg run hisself to death over these 
yar prairies, be you?” came from Phip, the 
cook, as he put away the supper dishes. 
‘‘Ha-ha,” he laughed; ‘‘poor old Peg- 
Leg: he never seed a jack-rabbit ’cept the 
rabbit were a’ disappearin’ down the ho- 








rizon like a fallin’ star. Peg’s a right smart 
good dog to run these yar land turtles 
with, but Peg hain’t much account a’ run- 
nin’ of jacks.” 

‘* Never you mind,” replied the chival- 
ric James, whose large nature always 
went out to the inferior and oppressed, 
‘* Peg ain’t no sprint-runner fer a fact, but 
if them spider-dogs (meaning the grey- 
hounds) misses bunny, old Peg gets him 
before the sun goes down,” and patting 
Peg-Leg encouragingly, ‘‘We get there 
just the same. Well, go lay down and 
rest yerself; that’s a good dog.” And 
Peg-Leg sneaked back to the obscurity of 
the cook-stove. Peg-Leg was not a grey- 
hound, nor indeed was he a fox-hound, 
although he was called such by persons 
not accurate on dog matters. He had lost 
the symmetry of one forward leg at some 
time during puphood and had been christ- 
ened after the Indian fashion from his 
peculiarity, Peg-Leg. Peg was not a good 
coursing dog, but after the fashion of his 
breed, he always caught his rabbit. He 
ran at a limping gallop, but his nose was 
a most sensitive organ, and when on a 
trail he had a tenacity of purpose which 
was nearly canine insanity. He was, 
besides, on personal friendly relations 
with all us boys, and attended our hunts 
from what I suppose was a sense of duty, 
as he certainly could not have enjoyed 
them, considering that he was a long tail- 
ing behind the fast hounds and bounding 
horses; but should the rabbit make a 
sharp crook and get away in some bad 
bit of country, we only had to wait until 
Peg-Leg came up and showed us the way 
he had gone. ‘The jack-rabbit does not 
run far at one time, although his break 
away is indescribable except as a disap- 
pearing shadow, but Peg would manage 
to rout him out again. 

The next preliminary was to enlist John 
S—— in the scheme, for he owned the 
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greyhounds, so I was deputized to go and 
see Johnnie as I rode on the way to my 
home down the creek. 

‘‘Hark! didn’t I hear horses?” ejacu- 
lated Phip, as he stopped at the open door 
after discharging a pan of dish-water into 
the outer darkness. ‘‘ Yes, and comin’ like 
mad.” 

We all went to the door and listened a 
moment, when James retired to his chair 
and began to roll a fresh cigarette with 
the remark, ‘‘It’s that crazy Englishman ; 
no one but a — fool would ride like that on 
a dark night.” Jim’s language was merely 
figurative, however ; for when the clatter, 
clatter of the horse’s hoofs stopped in 
front of the house and a big red face was 
thrust into the room with the greeting, 


“Ello, bies,” one could immediately see _ 


that Charlie B—— was not as Jim had de- 
scribed him. 

“‘Come in, Charlie; tie yer hoss to the 
corral and come in,” was Bob’s return 
greeting, whereat Charlie disappeared. 

“‘That chap ‘ill go hunting,” said the 
practical Phip, sententiously, as _ he 
chuckled away, and poked at the fire; 
“its a cold day when that Englishman 
won't go hunting, or anywhere else where 
there hain’t no work ter do.” We real- 
ized the force of this, and Charlie verified 
it by declaring that he was delighted with 
the prospect when he had come in from 
outside. 

Charlie B was your typical country 
Englishman, and the only thing about him 
American was the broncho he rode. He 
was the best fellow in the world, cheery, 
hearty and ready for a lark at any time of 
the day or night. He owned a horse 
ranch seven miles down the creek, and 
found visiting his neighbors involved con- 
siderable riding; but Charlie was a so- 
ciable soul, and did not appear to mind 
that, and he would spend half the night 
riding over the lonely prairies to drop in 
on a friend in some neighboring ranch, in 
consequence of which Charlie's visits 
were not always timely ; but he seemed 
never to realize that a chap was not in as 
good condition to visit when awakened 
from his blanket at three o’clock in the 
morning as in the twilight hour. 

‘’Ose going, Bob,” he asked. 

‘‘Well, let’s see;” and Bob surveyed 
the company. ‘‘There’s Jim and Fred, and 
you and myself and Johnnie S——; and 
Bill Carr will want to go, won't he, Fred ?” 

“Yes. Bill will want to give old Prince 
a whirl, and Prince will want to be whirled; 
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for do you know that that old, grey, sleepy 
plug never wakes up and acts like a horse 
unless he sees a ‘jack’ in front of him ;” 
and by way of peroration I added, ‘‘ He 
never saw a horse there.” 

As I had expected, this stirred up the 
horse question, which commanded all the 
intellect, the interest, the finer feelings and 
the subtle jealousies of the cow-camps. 
The exact running qualities of the horses . 
were debatable, and every new horse that 
came into the White-water bottoms had to 
cost its owner a couple of snug bets in 
order to find out that Prince and Push-Bob 
could beat him. But whether Prince or 
Push-Bob was the best was an active sub- 
ject of conjecture, and one which we 
never tired of. Jim immediately indulged 
in some sage doubts on my reflections on 
Prince, and we all laughed as James be- 
gan to nerve up for a storm. 

‘‘Don't stir up that yar horse question 
or you'll have Jim a bettin’ more money in 
this ole shanty than the Santa Fé road 
could put up,” came from Phip, who was 
one of your intellectual horsemen, not 
given to betting, but taking a more sen- 
sible view; ‘‘still,” he continued, ‘‘ that ’ar 
Prince is as good asanybody’s horse ’cept 
fer that heavy for’d leg, but then Push he’s 
a right smart sort of a plug hisself—” 

‘‘Hold on, Phip, thought you didn't 
want the horse question,” came from an- 
other corner, and Phip laughed, subsided 
and poked the fire in silence. 

‘‘What are you going to ride, Charlie?” 
was asked. 

‘“‘The blue mare—the big un’s gone 
lame in ‘is stifle of late; think the bloody 
mules must ’ave landed ‘im one on ’is 
joint ; but the little blue mare’s a good’n, 
she’s a good ’oss. I'll show ye fellows a 
fine pair of ‘ind ’oofs to-morrow ;” and 
Charlie slapped his boots with his whip 
and smiled triumphantly. 

‘*T suppose the little yaller gal will have 
to take it to-morrow,” said Jim, as 
he gazed humorously at my 180 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Yes,” I replied ; ‘‘ Terra-Cotta and I'll 
try and keep up with the procession.” 

‘‘Bob, there, ’e’ll ride that black vagabond 
of ’is.; ’e’ll goin partnership with what's 
‘is name ‘ere—Peg-Leg,” bantered Charlie. 

Bob allowed that if old Jane felt like it, 
he would distinguish himself, but he 
added: ‘‘I expect she'll get located out 
there on the prairie and I'll have to send 
in to the ranch for a pair of mules,” re- 
ferring to a propensity of his favorite 
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‘*AND ON OVER THE RANGE.” 


mare to balk; ‘‘but if she don’t, Iam not 
hunting sympathy, fer 1 won’t need it.” 

So the evening passed pleasantly amid 
boyish banter, and the horse talk so dear 
to the stockman’s heart. _ Presently, find- 
ing the hour to be late, B—— and I bade 
the boys on Bob’s ranch good night, 
went out, bestrode our horses and rode 
off down the creek to our homes. _ Pass- 
ing Johnnie S ’s ranch, we pounded a 
reveille on the door, which presently 
brought the owner to it, rubbing his eyes 
and inquiring ‘‘What the — we wanted 
in the middle of the night? Oh! it’s you, 
isit, B——? Well, I might know. Say, 
B , what's the matter with the day- 
time for calling on a fellow?” 

We explained that our visit would be 
short, disclosed our plans, and expatiated 
on the joys of ‘‘jack” running, and fin- 
ally Johnnie concluded that the interests 
of his cows required that he run ‘‘jacks” 
on the morrow; so we rode off and left 
him to his slumbers. Johnnie was an im- 
portant adjunct, as he owned the grey- 
hounds, but now that his co-operation 
was assured, everything was ready for the 
sport. At last I was snug in bed, and 
B was presumably in his somewhat 
later, though it mattered little as to that, 
considering his personal habits. Poor 
B ! later on, his remittances from the 
old country stopped, and the last I heard 








of that lump of generous nature he was 
working for the man who owned his 
ranch, and keeping better hours in the 
interest of his employer. 

I mention these preliminaries to allow 
the reader to become interested in the 
horses which were to do the running, as 
‘‘jack” coursing is a succession of sharp 
quarter or half mile dashes, generally run 
in a clump, and well adapted to the spry 
little broncho horses, who would cut a 
sorry figure in a long English fox chase ; 
and then this neat little sport is generally 
practiced by the ranchmen and farmers of 
the West, and while not exactly an event 
in our lives, yet it was a day spent apart 
from the usual duties, and therefore in- 
teresting. 

I ate a light breakfast, and indeed the 
ranch larder helped me to do that; and 
after a feed of oats, rubbed Terra-Cotta 
down, and then put a light saddle on in 
place of my heavy stock saddle weighing 
some thirty-five pounds. Terra-Cotta was 
a nervous little half-breed Texas and 
thoroughbred, of a beautiful light gold-dust 
color, with a Naples yellow color mane 
and tail. She always knew that the light 
saddle meant a sharp run, and her fiery 
little thoroughbred nature asserted itself. 
In a moment she was in a te-he, and could 
scarcely wait for me to mount, but was 
off in a gallop before I was fully seated. 
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“THE JACK WAS BEARING NEARLY ONTO ME.” 


Bill, my ranch-hand, followed me on old 
Prince, and the gallop across the prairie 
to Bob’s was glorious. The light haze 
hung over the plains, not yet dissipated 
by the rising sun. ‘Terra-Cotta’s stride 
was steel springs under me as she swept 
along, brushing the dew from the grass of 
the range and taking the bit smartly in 
her teeth as though to say, ‘‘Come on, 
let’s have a run,” but I pulled gently and 


coaxed her to save herself for a later hour. 
Off to the right we saw another figure 
going toward Bob’s, and in a few mo- 
ments, by converging, found Johnnie S—- 
mounted on his big bay and leading one 
greyhound. 

‘‘Good morning, Johnnie, where is the 
other dog?” 

‘*She thought she would stay at home 
to-day—you see, the old lady has expecta- 
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tions,and—well, it’s good judgment on her 
part. But here’s Daddy, and he’s good for 
all the jack-rabbits on the range.” 

Later on we came up with Charlie B— 
on the blue mare, and rigged out in full 
English hunting tog, all except a red coat, 
which is an addition not generally ap- 
preciated in the western country. 

On over the smiling reach of grass, 
grown dry and sere in the August suns 
and hot winds, we galloped four abreast. 
The boys had on light saddles and snaffle 
bits, and while Mr, B—— sported a hunt- 
ing stock, the rest contented themselves 
with light poles some six feet long, which 
were to be used as lances, with which to 
touch the rabbit, a feat most difficult ‘and 
improbable. We had all discarded our 
chaparajos, and the horses were lightly 
blanketed. The rise and fall of the per- 
fect lope peculiar to the American broncho 
was observable in 
all its ease and 
beauty. The blue 
mare looked blue 
indeed. She was 
one of those freaks 
of color which one 
sees occasionally 
on the plains. John- 
nie’s bay horse was 
a powerful animal, 
and a pleasant horse 
to get along with. 
Johnnie and he had 
a perfect under- 
standing, and never 
seemed to clash. 
It made no differ- 
ence to the horse on 
which part of his 
back Johnnie was, he attended strictly to 
his own business. ‘Terra is already known, 
but now glance at Prince. You would 
not think him a quarter-horse, for he looks 
like a clumsy, sleepy old plug. Iron grey, 
with no flesh and big bones, he moves 
powerfully, steadily, but ‘‘where is the 
snap?” you will say. Oh, it’s there, some- 
where, and always comes out on occa- 
sion. Many a man associates wealth that 
is gone with the name of Prince, and 
many a quarter-horse has found his 
Waterloo as he has followed old Prince 
over the scratch ; still he is not much of a 
horse to look at, and that is a strong 
point, because the other fellows always 
went their last dollar on appearances. 

After a few moments’ ride we drew rein 
in Bob C——’s corral and went into the 
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house, where the boys were eating their 
breakfasts. 

‘Do you know, old Phip has got 
waked up, and thinks he wants to run 
jacks, so he’s going to lower his dignity 
and take a spurt on Bob,” explained Jim. ° 

We all laughed, for we knew Phip was 
an eminently practical person, who had 
rarely spared time for trivial things, and 
had neglected to learn in his studious 
career to ride a horse. Furthermore, we 
knew ‘‘Bob.” ‘‘ Bob” was a mule, some- 
what advanced, in years, but with his 
character as yet unformed, as it were. At 
least, those who were charitable toward 
the mule said this, but I think he was bad 
and malicious. Of course he had spells 
of goodness, but even a mule must rest 
from crime; in the main, though, he was 
sulky, was known to bite, was believed 
capable of kicking, was grossly given to 
bucking, and _ per- 
fectly certain to 
balk; and the only 
thing he would not 
do was to run away, 
and that is a virtue 
in a hunting horse. 
‘*Bob” had at vari- 
ous times elevated 
some of the best 
riders in that part 
of the country to- 
ward the stars, but 
Phip was incredu- 
lous, and had evol- 
ved a theory that 
the base of Bob’s 
character was good, 
and that all he need- 
ed was intelligent 
handling, etc., all of which will appear 
later on. : 

‘‘Jim, do you want to gaunt Peg-Leg 
for a race, or will you give him his ration?” 
grinned Phip, as he held up the remains 
of breakfast on a plate, which Peg-Leg 
was regarding with fixed and intelligent 
gaze, 

‘‘Oh, give him his grub—he don’t exer- 
cise violently when he runs; if he don’t 
start on a full stomach he'll starve to 
death before he can catch a ‘‘jack.” This 
brought breakfast and contentment to Peg- 
Leg. 

The horses were saddled, and all being 
mounted, Phip included, the cavalcade 
moved out of the corral, across the creek, 
up the bluffs and on over the range. 

“Tm going to watch Push-Bob and 
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‘*OLD JOHN WENT TO THE FRONT AND STAYED THERE TO THE END.” 


Prince to-day to see where the money is,” 
whispered Johnnie to me as we rode 
ahead. The horses were all fretful and 
uneasy, except old Prince, whose great 
good sense always told him when the 
hour had come. Even old Jane, Bob’s 
mare, condescended to take an interest 
and manifest a disposition to pound sod, 
which was exceedingly gratifying to Rob- 
ert, inasmuch as the condition of Jane’s 
feelings were to be considered as to 
whether she would go or not. Jane was 
not a plug, be it understood, but a good 
American mare, with all the saddle gaits, 
but she was in the years of discretion, 
and had multiplied her race in various 
instances. 

‘Say, Jim, do you know 


‘ 


” 





“There's a jack—take him, Daddy,” 
came a quick cry from Johnnie, and the 
next moment Johnnie's big bay was off. 
There goes the rabbit, the dog flies after. 
‘*Go on, Terra,” I shouted, loosing on the 
bit, hitting her lightly with a spur, and 
away we went, all in aruck. Old Prince 
was shouldering heavily away on my 
right, Push-Bob on my quarter, Jane off to 
the left, and Phip at a stately gallop be- 
hind—the blue mare being left at the post 
as it were. 

The horses tore along, blowing great 
lung-fulls of fresh morning air out in 
snorts. Our sombreros blew up in front 
from the rush of air, and our blood leaped 
with excitement. Away scurried the jack, 
with his great ears sticking up like two 




















antique bed-posts, with Daddy closing the 
distance rapidly, and our outfit thundering 
along some eight rods in the rear. Down 
into a slew of long grass into ‘which the 
rabbit and dog disappeared we went, with 
the grass snapping and swishing about the 
legs of our horses. A dark mass on my 
left heaves up, and ‘‘ho—there goes Bob 
head over heels.” On we go. ‘‘ Hope Bob 
isn’t hurt—must have put his foot into a 
water-hole,” are my excited reflections. 
We are out of the slew, but where is the 
rabbit and dog? 

‘‘Here they go,” comes from Phip, who 
is standing on the edge of the slew, far- 
ther down toward the bluffs of the bot- 
toms, where he has gotten as the result of 
a short cut across. 

Phip digs his spurs into the mule, sticks 
out his elbows and manifests other frantic 
desires to get there, all of it reminding 
one strongly of the style of one Ichabod 
Crane, but as we rush by, it is evident that 
the mule is debating the question with that 
assurance born of the consciousness that 
when the thing is brought to a vote he 
has a majority in the house. Poor Phip, 
now for your theories! 

Up arise in the ‘‘draw” onto the plain 
we go helter-skelter, over some stony land 
and then a nice level, with Mr. Jack-rabbit 
twenty rods in the lead and Daddy skim- 
ming along in his wake. It is no use run- 
ning now, he has too much of a start; so 
I pull in the impetuous Terra and I cut 
across to the left, hoping bunny will dodge 
that way, and of course, in the event that 
he does not, Iam out of the race. ‘‘ Ah, 
just as I had expected, bunny has dodged,” 
and Daddy whizzed by some two rods be- 
fore he could feel his rudder and’ come 
about. The jack was bearing nearly on 
to me, with Daddy flying quite far behind. 
Terra sees it, I think, as I turn her head, 
shake the rein and whisper, ‘‘Go on, girl,” 
and we are off. ‘‘Now go on, Terra; what 
are you good for?” I yelled, lifting her for- 
ward. I leaned over and extended my 
stick, but the jack is by two feet too far. 
A couple of jumps and—‘‘ There, I missed 
him. Whoa, Terra, you little fool ; do you 
want to run all over the prairie for noth- 
ing?” 

The rabbit made back for the ‘‘ draw” 
or ravine, considering the broken country 
as better than ‘‘a fair field and no favor.” 
He kept doubling and throwing the dog 
off, for he was evidently old game. The 
‘‘draw ” was rough, stony, and the bed 
of the dry stream was filled with a thick 
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growth of willows. By some good maneu- 
vering, James got right on to him, and was 
going straight for the willows. The rab- 
bit and dog shot through, and Jim gal- 
lantly followed on Push-Bob, for I verily 
believe that the horse would have charged 
a stone wall. As they struck the thick 
brush, Jim was swept from his seat like a 
fly from a sugar-bowl. and the horse went 
on. 

After more running about, doubling and 
twisting, Charlie B and Bill C 
started in together, and as I stood in the 
‘‘draw” dismounted, the rabbit, dog, 
Charlie and Bill swept over a little hill and 
full at me, with a regular, reckless ‘‘can- 
non-to-the-right-of-them” swing. [leaped 
into the saddle as they came. Crash 
through the willows they went, and there 
came disaster. The bank was worn away 
on the other side by a cattle-path just wide 
enough for one. They were neck’ and 
neck, both ambitious to use the narrow 
path ; so at it they rushed, and any philos- 
opher will anticipate what befel them. 
They bunted rudely together, upsetting 
each horse and rider, while 1 galloped up 
the path between them with a cheer, leav- 
ing them rolling in a cloud of dust, and 
blaming each other. As accidents seemed 
to be the rule of the run, I helped out the 
rule in this wise : The bluffs which over- 
looked the White-water bottoms lay off to 
the left some forty rods, and toward them 
went the dog and rabbit, with me follow- 
ing after pell-mell. I have since explained 
how it happened in some dozen odd ways, 
but at this distant day I do not seem to 
concur in any of my own explanations, 
so I have ceased laying the blame on 
Terra Cotta, and taken upon my own 
shoulders the responsibility of riding full 
tilt right over the bluffs. When we ar- 
rived at the bluff, Terra Cotta could not be 
stopped. The incline was about 50° and 
well sodded, though lumpy, and Terra’s 
knees bent under her at the first step down- 
ward, and others have said that we made 
the descent sandwich fashion, though the 
details are somewhat obscured. I lay on 
the ground for a moment, expecting to find 
a bone on astrike, or some blood running, 
but did not, and so arose to find I was not 
hurt in the least. Terra got on her feet, 
shook herself and looked foolish. I took 
her by the bridle, saying, ‘‘ Are you hurt, 
old girl?” As though to say, ‘‘Not a bit,” 
she turned about, and every muscle and 
bone answered its summons. The rabbit 
got away, and he had almost avenged his 
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race in the ordeal, for upon assembling, 
Mr. Robert C presented himself in a 
guise which I can only compare toa sketch 
in plaster. Old Jane had put both for- 
ward legs into a slew-hole, and Mr. Rob- 
ert was dumped in the mud. When we 
met he still carried a nice coating of slime 
and blue clay on his person, while old 
Jane was gradually growing white as the 
clay dried in the cool air that was blow- 
ing. She looked as though she thought 
her matronly dignity had been trifled with. 
We did nottake these calamities to heart, but 
thought it a good opening for a day’s sport. 

Peg-Leg came up and sat down on his 
haunches near our group, and looked 
sulkily at the far horizon as much as to 
say, ‘‘ That's a nice way to hunt.” 

‘Well, let’s try it again! Come along 
up the ‘draw.’ Come, Peggy, old boy,” said 
Jim, as he led off at a fox trot. Johnnie 
had caught the greyhound, and we were 
ready for another view. We drew up our 
girths and made up our minds that we 
would not let the next jack get such a 
start on us. We kept a sharp lookout, 
when suddenly Peggy barks and goes 
limping off across the prairie on what will 
evidently be a lone hunt, as it is only a 
trail and no rabbit in sight. 

‘That's good day for Peg-Leg,” laughs 
Jim. ‘‘Peg-Leg is abused, and I'll be 
hanged if I blame him for bein’ disgusted 
but he’s got a hunt all to hisself now, 
so good luck to him.” 

We rode up the ‘‘draw” about a quarter 
of a mile and stopped for Johnnie to fix a 
cincha, He was long about it, and we 
sat on our horses and chatted. Off to the 
right about a third of a mile was Peg-Leg, 
nosing along with an occasional bark. 
We watched him when he gradually turned 
toward us. 

‘*Peg’s coming this way, and I wouldn't 
wonder if there was a jack somewhere in 
the grass, as its long enough to hide one,” 
remarked one. 

«Jest mind your eye; I wouldn't won- 
der if Peg would start one, so look out,” 
went on another, and the words were 
hardly out of his mouth before a jack of 
enormous size sprang up from right under 
Peg’s nose, and like a rubber ball came 
bounding toward us. 

‘Hi, Johnnie, give Daddy the sight,” 
we yelled. 

Daddy got it and was off—we after. 
The rabbit was evidently only thinking of 
Peg-Leg, and was running right into the 
jaws of Daddy. 
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‘*There, he got him,” we shouted, but, 
‘‘no,” for the jack had passed seemingly 
right under Daddy’s body, was among 
our horses’ feet the next moment, and 
gone in our rear before we could stop. 

Phip, who was galloping in our rear, 
had his golden opportunity now, and got 
out his stick to deal the champion stroke, 
when the mule spying the rabbit comin 
toward him, shied violently and left Phip 
sprawling about on the grass. We had 
swept about with a wheel to the right and 
left, and were again on the trail. As we 
passed Phip, he was using some of the 
strongest parts of the Saxon language with 
very telling effect. We all laughed and 
passed on. 

After a sharp run, Bill got near enough 
to the rabbit to deal a violent blow, which 
started the dust in a shower and broke his 
stick, but Charlie caught the rabbit on the 
turn, and with a backhand stroke he 
knocked what little life was left out of 
bunny, and Daddy finished him. 

Phip caughthis mule and came up. He 
insisted that the mule was perverse beyond 
all rule and precedent, and passed without 
discussion some ironical remarks about 
‘riding a horse” which were made by 
Robert, who was in duty bound to cham- 
pion his own mule. Peg-Leg was far 
more disgusted than Phip, and grew mel- 
ancholy as he reflected on the unfairness 
of our methods. After being jeered and 
laughed at a few moments, he started off 
for the bottoms in a sulk to have a hunt 
all alone, with no one to gobble his hard- 
earned glory and meat at the finish. 

We proceeded on our way, hoping to 
find another jack soon, but no jack ap- 
peared. Jim’s prophecy of the night be- 
fore fell flat, but still we hoped with the 
true heroism of the hunter, who should 
never be discouraged in his search for 
game. In some respects I consider the 
hunting field a very good place to test 
character. 

‘‘Do these 





jack-rabbits think we'll 
‘unt hall day?” queried Charlie, with 
his rising inflection. We were silent, 
as we had our doubts as to the jacks hav- 
ing any thoughts in the matter. We were 
some ten miles from home when we 
started a jack at last, and took after him, 
horse, dog and man. Charlie B—— was 
in the lead, and the rabbit was going 
toward the ranch and corrals of one 
John Mitchner, a new arrival in those 
parts, from somewhere in the Indian Ter- 
titory. The rabbit made straight for a cor- 
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ral and shot through a wire fence, the dog 
with a graceful bound went over, and the 
blue mare seemed to be going through, 
though Charlie succeeded in stopping her, 
thus saving himself a good scrapiny. We 
lost the rabbit, as it got under a hay-rick 
and Peg was not about to help us out of 
our difficulty, he having left in a tiff. 

Old John came out of his house smok- 
ing a corn-cob pipe, and extended his 
compliments with a graceful ‘‘how-de, 
boys.” 

‘*Hello, John! Come out and hunt rab- 
bits; you have nothing else to do,” was 
the reply. 

‘**Well I reckon as how I’m gettin too ole 
to be a chasing them nasty little rabbits 
over these yar prairies, but this yar a run- 
nin’ of horses kinder gets me. _ If I only 
had that cow-skin horse now what I used 
ter own back in old Missouri, I’d show— 

**Oh, come off, John ; that old cow-skin 
business is played out,” broke in Jim, who 
had heard old John discourse on the cow- 
skin racer until he was sick of it. ‘‘ You 
will get the world to moving backwards 
if you keep dinging away about that old 
hoss. Why, I met a chap from Missouri 
the other day what allowed as he knew 
the cow-skin hoss, and he says he’s beat 
him with a mule once back thar in Mis- 
souri,” went on Jim. 

We realized that Jim had evolved this 
last fabrication on the spot, with no basis 
of truth, but were content to see old John’s 


_cow-skin ghost of discussion annihilated 


at once. 

Old John removed his pipe, his eyes 
glistened and he replied vehemently, point- 
ing a long, bony finger at Jim—‘‘ That fel- 
ler’s a liar, do ye understan’? That feller’s 
ad liar, and it’s ole John Mitchner as 
will fill his lyin’ hide full of holes ef ye'll 
jest show him up, do ye understan’? fer I 
don’t allow no Missouri liar to come 
browsin’ about these parts a sayin’ as how 
the cow-skin hoss was ever beat by any 
critter as wears har—do ye understan’, Mr. 
Jim C . 

‘*Oh, yes; I understan’, Uncle John. I 
thought he was a liar at the time, but I did 
not tell him so, ’cause he had red eyes and 
was loaded with guns,” replied Jim in a 
conciliatory manner. 

‘‘I don’t care a peg if he were a man- 
of-war ; you jest allow as I say. I'llmake 
a mineral lead of his carcus if I get a 
sight on him,” added Uncle John, as he 
grew more resigned, seeming to think the 
cow-skin stories vindicated by this reckless 
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harangue. ‘‘Come, dismount and come 
in; it's near time fer dinner,” said John, 
as he walked back to the house. 

We tied our horses to the fence and fol- 
lowed. ‘‘I tell you, boys, if that cow- 
skin horse ever existed a better horse 
could have broke old John pretty bad. 
We'll have to put up a job on old John’s 
sporting blood to-day. You go in, Jim, and 
run a bluff on him,” said Bill to us in a 
whisper, as we stepped into John’s cabin. 

We sat about and smoked while old 
John’s boy got a dinner of bacon and 
eggs. ‘The conversation turned on horses, 
and with old John in the company, horse 
talk was a synonym for cow-skin horse 
talk. At last Jim spoke up, saying, ‘‘Say, 
Uncle John, I don’t think you ever owned 
but one good horse in your life. You 
hain’t any horse in yer corral as could 
beat a Mexican sheep fer a quarter.” 

Old John gazed at the stove a few mo- 
ments, and then awoke and began : ‘‘Wall, 
my hoss stock ain’t nothin’ to brag on 
now, because I hain’t got the money that 
you fellers down in the creek has got fer 
to buy ’em with, but I’ve got a little mare 
down thar in the corral as I’ve got a no- 
tion ken run some shakes.” 

‘* How fast, Uncle John?” queried Jim. 

‘Well, tol’able fast. I reckon as how 
she’s a smarter horse than is hitched to the 
fence on the outside of the corral.” 

‘*Ha! ha! youdon’t meanit, Uncle John. 
Why, my bay Push-Bob or grey Prince 
would shovel sand into her eyes in great 
shape at a quarter,” provokingly retorted 
Jim. 

““Ye’ve got a great notion of them ’ar 
horses of yourn. I’m an old man, and 
I've got done a racin’, of horses, but if 
your hoss can beat mine you can have 
the mare,” replied John Mitchner, fixedly 
eyeing Jim. 

‘*It’s a go—hoss agin horse,” spoke up 
Jim, rising. ‘‘I’ll ride mine and you ride 
yourn.” 

‘‘Come on,” said John, putting on his 
hat. We all arose and went out. The 
boy left the bacon and eggs to burn to a 
cinder on the cook-stove and followed. 

“*T'll bet Prince can beat either of you,” 
said Bill, at this stage of the proceedings. 
‘**T’ll ride him, and we'll all three run, the 
winner to take both—this yer is going to 
be a horse race, and it’s a good time to 
see whether Prince or Push-Bob is the bet- 
ter horse.” 

The offer was accepted, and with this 
understanding the men began to strip their 
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horses and to remove all their own super- 
fluous clothes, for the quarter-races on the 
plains are all ridden bareback, and nearly 
naked. We began to get excited, and fin- 
ally I provoked old John into betting with 
me. He wagered a fine mare and colt, 
which he pointed out in the corral with 
the remark, ‘‘agin yer yaller nag,” and 
continuing, ‘‘ This yar is a horse race, and 
I’m a bettin’ man when I race _ horses, 
which is something I hain’t done this ten 
years.” At the last moment, as we had 
the track paced off on the level prairie, 
Bob bet his mare against four head of 
cattle, to be picked from John’s herd. The 
Englishman wanted a hand, and staked 
the blue mare against a three-year old, 
said to belong to John Mitchner’s boy, 
and Phip mounted the mule and regarded 
the proceedings as ominous in an extreme. 

“Yell get beat sure,” he whispered to 
me; but I sneered, ‘‘ What, that gray mare 
beat Push-Bob? Why, Phip, what are you 
thinking of? She’s an old brood mare, and 
looks as though she had come through in 
the spring instead of off the grass in the 
fall. ” 

I was to fire the starting shot with old 
John’s musket, and Charlie and Bob were 
to judge at the other end along with Mitch- 
ner’s boy. 

The three racers came up tothescratch, 
Bill and Jim sitting their sleek steeds like 
centaurs. Old Prince had bristled up and 
moved with great vim and power. Push- 
Bob swerved about and stretched his neck 
on the bit. The boys were bare-footed, 
with their sleeves rolled up and a hand- 
kerchief tied around their heads. Old 
John came prancing out, stripped to 
the waist, on his mare, which indeed 
looked more game when miounted than 
running loose in the corral. The old 
man’s grey, thin locks were blowing loose 
in the wind, and he worked his horse up 
to the scratch in a very knowing way. 
We all regarded the race as a foregone con- 
clusion and had really began to pity old 
John’s impoverishment, but still there was 
the interest in the bout between Prince 
and Push-Bob. ‘This was the first time 
the victors of the White-water bottoms 
had met, and was altogether the greatest 
race which that country had seen in years. 
How the boys from the surrounding 
ranches would have gathered could they 
have known it, but itis just as well that 
they did not; for as I fired the gun and the 
horses scratched away from the mark, Old 
John went to the front and stayed there to 


the end, winning by. several lengths, 
while Prince and Push-Bob ran what was 
called a dead heat, although there was 
considerable discussion over it for a long 
time afterwards. There was my dear little 
Terra gone to the hand of the spoilsman, and 
the very thought almost broke my heart, 
as I loved that mare as I shall never love 
another animal. I went back to the cor- 
ral, sat down and began to whittle a stick. 
It took Bob and Charlie a half an hour 
to walk the quarter of a mile back to the 
ranch. Bill and Jim said nothing kept 
them from flying the country to save their 
horses but the fact that they had no sad- 
dles. 

Old John rode up, threw himself from 
his broncho and drawled out: ‘‘ Thar now; 
I’ve been a layin’ fer you fellers ever 
since I came inter these yar parts and I 
recon as how I've sort of got ye. If ye’d 
had more horses with ye, I'd a hade a 
right smart horse herd arter this race;” and 
then turning to Jimhe added. ‘‘ Mr. Jim, 
yer a pretty smart feller, don’t ye? P’raps 
yell hev more faith in the cow-skin horse 
stories now, seein’ as how this yer grey 
mare is known back in parts of Missouri 
as the cow-skin horse, all along of a cir- 
cumstance the particulars of which I allow 
p raps yer don’t keer to hear now,” whereat 
he turned his mare into the corral, went 
and untied Terra Cotta, the black mare, 
the brown horse and the blue mare, which 
he also turned loose in his horse corral 
along with a half-dozen head of his own. 
stock. 

‘Mr. Jim, will yer be so good as to jest 
turn that alleged race-horse inter this yar 
corral, seein’ as yer don’t own him no 
more ?” 

Mr. Jim and Mr. Bill, as old John in- 
sisted in calling them in his chilling dis- 
course, did as requested, whereat old John 
invited us to dinner and turned on his 
heel. But no one manifested a disposition 
todine. We stood leaning over the corral 
fence, regarding intently the cow-skin 
horse, as John called her,and wondering at 
the deceitfulness of appearances. ° Some 
one suggested that it was aright good dis- 
tance home but the walking was good.” 

‘« Let’s borrow the ’osses,” stiggested the 
Englishman. 

‘“‘I’d walk from here to old Mexico be- 
fore I'd ask old John fer a horse,” replied 
Bill, and we all declined to solicit John’s 
charity in the matter. So the walk began, 
and a long, solemn tramp it was over the 
dry plain. Phip rode the mule, as he 
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was a rather old man and not in shape to 
walk an odd ten miles, and carried the 
saddles, and the rest of us trudged along 
beside. 

As we neared home, or Bob’s ranch, we 
begun to feel gaunt, and Phip cheered 
us by assurances of some tid-bits in the 
shape ofa can of white pears and a cold 
roast goose which Jim had shot some days 
previous. As we descended into the bot- 
toms, Peg-Leg greeted us,and as he gazed 
at our solemn procession, it seems that I 
could detect a smile of comfort on his canine 
countenance. The boys on the ranch 
regarded us curiously and seriously, but it 
gradually dawned upon them, after numer- 
ous questions and evasive answers, what 
had happened, and they retired to the barn, 
where I thought I heard discordant sounds 
for an hour after. Phip set up the can 


of peaches and we picked the goose clean 
from a sense of duty. 

‘‘Every man in this country will know 
regretfully sighed 


this inside of two days,” 
Bob. 
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‘‘If there war any brush hereabouts I’d 
take to it,” asserted Bill, ‘‘ but there ain’t, 
and we'll have to go down to Hoyt’s 
grocery to-morrow and face the music—-and 
say, gentlemen, it will be pizen.” 

Phip was dying to work the ‘‘I told 
you so” business, but he was suppressed by 
ominous threats of dire resort. 

We procured horses of Bob and saddled 
up to go our various ways. As westarted, 
Jim said— 

‘Well, boys, how do you like running 
Jacks ?” 

We all laughed and parted as good- 
humoredly as the circumstances would 
allow. 

That night, Bill and I rode down to 
Hoyt's grocery and post-office to purchase 
some necessaries, but through the window 
in the light of the store we could see old 
John Mitchner perched on a barrel of 
sugar and a crowd of the boys around him 
all convulsed with laughter. 

‘* Bill, let's gohome,” Iremarked,and we 
trotted off up the road into the darkness. 


THE EAGLE. 


When forth the eagle goes to greet the sun, 
What can outstrip his dark majestic wings, 
Waving triumphant o’er all lowlier things, 

Like banners proud, which conquest smiles upon ?e 
Lo, how he soars ! Sweet vales and frowning woods, 
The silvery waves that wash an hundred shores, 

The mountains, with their strange, old solitudes, 
Which man can never reach, his eye explores. 
Unconquered one! Monarchs, the mightiest, 
Have ever held thee victory’s potent sign, 
Till the heraldic gloom of many a crest 
Seems shadowed in those haughty wings of thine; 
King of the storm-swept crags, thou reignest alone 
The monarch of a world to man unknown! 


Amelia ¥, Cole. 





AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.! 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


(Our Special Correspondent.) 


PERSIA AND THE MESHED PILGRIM ROAD. 


XX. 


A MILE or so through the cultivated fields 
brings me to the village just in time to be 
greeted by the shouts and hand-clapping 
of a wedding procession that is returning 
from conducting the bride to the bath. 
Men and boys are beating rude, home- 
made tambourines, and women are dancing 
along before the bride, clicking castanets, 
whilst a crowd of at least two hundred 
villagers, arrayed in whatever finery 
they can muster Jor the occasion, are fol- 
lowing behind, clapping their hands in 
measured chorus. ‘This hand-clapping is, 
I believe, pretty generally practiced by the 
villagers all over Asia on festive occa- 
sions. As a result of riding for the crowd, 
I receive an invitation to take supper at 
the house of the bridegroom's parents. 
Having obtained sleeping quarters at the 
chapar-khana, | get the shagird-chapar to 
guide me to the house at the appointed 
time, and arrive just in time for supper. 
The dining-room is a low-ceiled apart- 
ment, about thirty feet long and eight 
wide, and is dimly lighted by rude grease 
lamps, set on pewter lamp-stands on the 
floor. 

Squatting on the floor, with their backs 
to the wall, about fifty villagers form a 
continuous human line around the room. 
These all rise simultaneously to their feet 
as I am announced, bob their heads simul- 
taneously, simultaneously say, ‘‘Sahib 
salaam,” and, after I have been provided 
with a place, simultaneously resume their 
seats. Pewter trays are now brought in 
by volunteer waiters, and set on the floor 
before the guest8, one tray for every two 
guests, and a separate one for myself. On 
each tray is a bowl of mas¢ (milk soured 
with rennet—the ‘‘ yaort” of Asia Minor), 
a piece of cheese, one onion, a spoonful 
or two of pumpkin butter and several flat 
wheaten cakes. This is the wedding sup- 
per. The guests break the bread into the 
mast and scoop the mixture out with their 
fingers, transferring it to their mouth with 
the dexterity of Chinese manipulating a 
pair of chop-sticks ; ‘now and then they 
take a nibble at the piece of cheese or the 
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onion, and they finish up by consuming 
the pumpkin butter. The groom doesn’t 
appear among the guests; he is under the 
special care of several female relations in 
another apartment, and is probably being 
fed with tit-bits from the henna-stained 
fingers of old women, who season them 
with extravagant and lying stories of the 
bride’s beauty, and duly impress upon him 
his coming matrimonial responsibilities. 

Supper eaten and the dishes cleared, an 
amateur /u/ from among the villagers pro- 
duces a tambourine and castanets, and, tak- 
ing the middle of the room, proceeds to 
amuse the company by singing extempore 
love songs in praise of the bride and 
groom to tambourine accompaniment and 
pendulous swayings ofthe body. Pretend- 
ing to be carried away by the melodious- 
ness and sentiment of his own productions, 
he gradually bends backwards with hands 
outstretched and castanets jingling, until 
his head almost touches the floor, and 
maintains that position while keeping his 
body in a theatrical tremor of delight. 
This is the finale of the performance, and 
the uw comes and sets his skull-cap in 
front of me for a present; my next neigh- 
bor, the bridegroom’s father, takes it up 
and hands it back with a deprecating wave 
of the hands; the du replies by promptly 
setting it down again; this time my neigh- 
bor lets it remain, and the /u/ is made 
happy by a two- -keran piece. 

Torchlight processions to the different 
baths are now made from the house of 
both bride and groom, for this is the 
‘‘hummum night,” devoted to bathing and 
festivities before the wedding day. 
Torches are made with dry camel-thorn, 
the blaze being kept up by constant re- 
newal; a boy, with a lighted candte, walks 
immediately ahead of the bridegroom and 
his female relations, and a man with a 
farnooze brings up the rear. Nobody 
among the onlookers is permitted to lag 
behind the man with the farnooze, every- 
body being required to either walk ahead 
or alongside. The tambourine beating and 
shouting and hand-clapping of the after- 
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noon is repeated, and every now and then 
the procession stops to allow one or two 
of the women to face the bridegroom and 
favor him with an exhibition of their skill 
in the execution of the hip-dance. 

The bridal procession is coming down 
another street, and I stop to try and obtain 
a glimpse of the bride; but she is com- 
pletely enveloped in a flaming red shawl, 
and is supported and led by two women. 
There seems to be little difference in the 
two processions, except the preponderance 
of females in the bride’s party; everything 
is arranged in the same order, and women 
dance at intervals before the bride as be- 
fore the groom. 

It begins raining before I retire for the 
night; it rains incessantly all night, and is 
raining heavily when I awake in the 
morning. ‘The weather clears up at noon, 
but it is useless thinking of pushing on, for 
miles of tenacious mud intervene between 
the village and the gravelly desert; more- 
over, the prospect of the fine weather 
holding out looks anything but reassuring. 
The villagers are all at home, owing to the 
saturated condition of their fields, and I 
come in for no small share of worrying 
attention during the afternoon. A pilgrim 
from Teheran turns up and tells the people 
about my appearance before the Shah; 
this increases their interest in me to an un- 
appreciated extent, and, with glistening 
eyes and eagerly rubbing fingers, they 
ask, ‘‘ Chand pool Padishah P” (how much 
money did the King give you?) ‘‘Ishowed 
the Shah the bicycle, and the Shah showed 
me the lions and tigers and panthers at 
Doshan Tepe,” I tell them; and a know- 
ing customer, called Meshedi Ali, en- 
lightens them still further by telling them 
I am nota /ué to receive money for letting 
the Shah-in-Shah see me ride. Still, lu# 
or no Zué, the people think I ought to have 
received a present. I am worried to ride 
so incessantly, that I am forced to seek 
self-protection in pretending to have 
sprained my ankle, and in returning to 
the chapar-khana with a hypocritical limp. 
I station myself ostensibly for the remain- 
der of the day on the ba/a-khana front, and 
busy myself in taking observations of the 
villagers and their doings. 

Time was, among ourselves, or more 
correctly, among our ancestors, when 
blood-letting was as much the professional 
calling of a barber as scraping chins or 
trimming hair, and when our respected 
beef-eating and beer-drinking forefathers 
considered wholesale blood-letting as a 
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well-nigh universal panacea for fleshly ills. 
In traveling through Persia, one often ob- 
serves things that suggest very strikingly 
those ‘‘ good old days” of Queen Bess. The 
citizens of Zendjan offering the Shah a 
present of 60,000 tomans, as an induce- 
ment not to visit their city, as they did 
when he was on his way to Europe, has a 
true Elizabethan ring about it, asuggestion 
of the Virgin Queen’s rabble retinue, travel- 
ing about, devouring and destroying, and 
of justly apprehensive citizens, seeing ruin 
staring them in the face, petitioning their 
regal mistress to spare them the dread ca- 
lamity of a royal visit. 

The ancient Zoroastrian barber, no 
doubt, bled his patients and customers on 
the public streets of Persian towns, for the 
benefit of their healths, when we pinned 
our pagan faith on Druidical incantations 
and mystic rites and ceremonies; his 
Musselman descendants were doing the 
same thing, when we at length ar- 
rived at the same stage of enlightenment, 
and the Persian wielder of razor and 
tweezers to-day performs the same office 
as belonging to his profession. From my 
vantage point on the bala-khana of the 
Lasgird chapar-station, I watch, with con- 
siderable interest, the process of bleeding 
a goodly share of the male population of 
the village; for it is spring-time, and in 
spring every Persian, whether well or un- 
well, considers the spilling of half a pint 
or so of blood very necessary for the 

maintenance of health. 

The village barber, with his arms haved; 
and the flowing, o’er-ample legs of his 
Aradan-Lasgird pantaloons tucked up at 
his waist, like a washerwoman’s skirt, a 
bunch of raw cotton in lieu of lint, under 
his left arm, and his keen-edged razor, 
looks like a man who thoroughly realizes 
and enjoys the importance of the office he 
is performing, as from the bared arm or 
opened mouth of one after the other of his 
neighbors he starts the crimson stream. 
The candidates for the barber's claret- 
tapping attentions bare their right arms to 
the shoulder, and bind for each other a 
handkerchief or piece of something tightly 
above the elbow, and the barber deftly 
slits a vein immediately below the hollow 
of the elbow-joint, pressing out the vein 
he wishes to cut by a pressure of the left 
thumb. The blood spurts out, the patient 
looks at the spurting blood, and then sur- 
veys the onlookers with a ‘‘ who-cares ?-I- 
don’t” sort of a grin. He then squats 
down and watches it bleed about a half- 
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pint, occasionally working the elbow-joint 
to stimulate the flow. Half a pint is con- 
sidered about the correct quantity for an 
adult to lose at one bleeding; the barber 
then binds on a small wad of cotton. 
Now and then a customer gives the barber 
a trifling coin by way of backsheesh, but 
the great majority give nothing. In a 
mere village like Lasgird, these periodical 
blood-lettings by the barber are, no doubt, 
regarded as being all in the family, rather 
than of professional services for a money 
consideration. The communal spirit ob- 
tains to a great extent in village life 
throughout both Asia Minor and Persia; 
nevertheless backsheesh would be ex- 
pected in Persia from those able to afford 
it. Some few prefer being bled in the roof 
of the mouth, and they all squat on their 
hams in rows, some bleeding from the 
arm, others from the mouth, whilst the 
inevitable crowd of onlookers stand 
around, gazing and giving advice. Whilst 
the barber is engaged in binding on the 
wad of cotton, or during any interval be- 
tween patients, he inserts the handle of 
the razor between his close-fitting skull- 
cap and his forehead, letting the blade 
hang down over his face, edge outward; a 
peculiar disposition of his razor, that he 
would, no doubt, be entirely at a loss to 


account for, except that he is following the 


custom of his fathers. As regards the cus- 
toms of his ancestors, whose trade or pro- 
fession he invariably follows, the Asiatic 
is the. most conservative of mortals. 
“What was good enough for my father 
and grandfather,” he says, ‘‘is certainly 
good enough for me;” and earnestly be- 
lieving in this, he never, of his own ac- 
cord, thinks of changing his occupation 
or of making improvements. 

Later in the afternoon I descend from 
the bala-khana and take a strolling look at 
the village, and with the shagird-chapar 
for guide, pay a visit to the old fortress, 
the conspicuous edifice seen from the 
trail-worn limestone pass. Forgetting 
about my subterfuge of the sprained ankle, 
I wander forth without the afore-men- 
tioned limp; but the people seem to have 
forgotten it as completely as myself, at all 
events nobody makes any comments.. A 
ripple of excitement is caused by a two- 
storied house collapsing from the effects 
of the soaking rains, an occurrence by no 
means infrequent in the spring in a 
country of mud-built houses. A crowd 
soon appears upon the scene, watching 
with unconcealed delight the spectacle of 
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tumbling roof and toppling wall, giving 
vent to their feelings in laughter and loud 
shouts of approval, like delighted children, 
whenever another bulky square of mud 
and gafch comes tumbling down.  For- 
tunately, nobody happens to be hurt, be- 
yond the half-burying of some donkeys in 
the débris, which are finally induced to 
extricate themselves by being vigorously 
bombarded with stones. No sympathy 
appears to be given on the part of the 
spectators, and evidently nothing of the 
kind is expected by the tenants of the 
tumbling house; the wailing women, and 
the look of consternation on the face of the 
men, who barely escaped from the falling 
roof, seems to be regarded by the spec- 
tators as a /omasha (show), to be stared at 
and enjoyed, as they would stare at and 
enjoy anything not seen every day; on 
the other hand, the occupants of the house 
regard their misfortune as Azsmez. 
Returning to the chapar-khana, I get the 
shagird to pilot me into and round’ about 
the fortress; it is rapidly falling to decay, 
but is still in a sufficiently good state of 
preservation to show thoroughly its former 
strength and conformation. The fortress 
is a decidedly massive building, con- 
structed entirely of mud and adobe bricks; 
a hundred feet high, of circular form, and 
some two hundred yards in circumference. 
The disintegrated walls and débris of 
former towers forms a sloping mound or 
foundation about fifty feet in height, and 
from this the perpendicular walls of the 
castle rise up, huge and ugly, for another 
hundred feet. Following a foot-trail up 
the mound-like base, we come to a low, 
gloomy passage-way leading into the in- 
terior of the fort. A door, composed of 
one massive stone slab, that nothing less 
than a cannon shot would shatter, guards 
the entrance of this passage, which is the 
only accessible entrance to the place. 
Following it along for perhaps thirty yards, 
we emerge upon a scene of almost in- 
describable squalor—a scene that instantly 
suggests an over-crowded ‘‘rookery” in 
the tenant-house slums depicted by a 
New York sensational reporter's graphic 
pencil. The place is simply swarming 
with people, who, like rabbits in an old 
warren, seem to be moving about among 
the tumble-down mud huts, anywhere and 
everywhere, as though the old ruined for- 
tress were burrowed through and through, 
or that the people now moved through, 
over, under and around the remnants of 
what was once a more orderly collection 

















of dwellings, having long forsaken regular 
foot-ways. The inhabitants are ragged 
and picturesque, and meandering about 
among them, on the most familiar terms, 
are hundreds of goats. Although every- 
thing is in a more or less dilapidated con- 
dition, huts or cells still rise above each 
other in tiers, and the people clamber 
about from tier to tier, as if in emulation 
of their venturesome four-footed asso- 
ciates, who are here, we may well im- 
agine, in as perfect a paradise as vagrom 
goatish nature would care for or expect. 
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the donkeys and goats were driven inside 
and occupied the interior space, and the 
massive stone door was closed and bar- 
ricaded. ‘The villagers’ granaries were 
inside the fortress, and provisions for ob- 
taining water were not overlooked; so 
that once inside, the people were quite 
secure against any force of Turkomans, 
whose heaviest arms were muskets. 

The suggestion of an amphitheatre, as 
above described, is quite patent at the pre- 
sent day, in something like two or three 
hundred tiered dwellings; in the days of 





THE WEDDING PROCESSION AT LASGIRD. 


At a low estimate, I should place the pre- 
sent population of the old fortress at a 
thousand people, and about the same 
number of goats. In the days when the 
bold Turkoman raiders were wont to make 
their dreaded a/amans almost up to the 
walls of Teheran, and such strongholds as 
this were the only safeguard of out-lying 
villagers, the interior of Lasgird fortress 
resembled a spacious amphitheatre, around 
which hundreds of huts rose, tier above 
tier, like the cells of a monster pigeon 
house, affording shelter in times of peril 
to all the inhabitants of Lasgird, and to 
such refugees as might come in. At the 
first alarm of the dreaded man-stealers’ 
approach, the outside villagers repaired to 
the fortress with their portable property; 





its usefulness there must have been a thou- 
sand. Thanks to the Russian occupation of 
Turkestan, there is no longer any need of 
the fortress, and the present population 
seem to be occupying it at the peril of 
having it some day tumble down about 
their ears; for massive though its walls 
most certainly are, they are but mud, and 
the people are indifferent about repairs. 
Failing to surprise the watchful villagers 
in their fields or outside dwellings, the 
baffled marauders would find confronting 
them fifty feet of solid mud wall without 
so much as an air-hole in it, rising sheer 
above the mound-like foundation, and 
above this tiers of rooms or cells, from in- 
side which archers or musketeers could 
make it decidedly interesting for any 
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hostile party attempting to approach. This 
old fortress of Lasgird is very interesting, 
as Showing the peaceful and unwarlike Per- 
sian ryot’s method of defending his life and 
liberty against the savage human hawks 
that were ever hovering near, ready to 
swoop down and carry him and his off to 
the slave markets of Khiva and Bokhara. 
These were times when seed was sown 
and harvest garnered in fear and trembling, 
for the Turkoman raiders were adepts at 
swooping down, when least expected, and 
they rode horses capable of making their 
hundred miles a day over the roughest 
country. (Incredulous as this latter fact 
may seem, itis, nevertheless, a well-known 
thing i. Central Asia that the Turkoman’s 
horse is capable of covering this remark- 
able distance, and of keeping it up for 
days.) 

A thunderstorm is raging violently and 
drenching everything as I retire for the 
night, dampening, among other things, 
my hopes of getting away from Lasgird 
for some days, for be- 
tween the village and the 
gravelly and consequently 
always traversable desert, 
are some miles of slimy 
clay of the kind that in 
wet weather makes an 


experienced cycler wince 


to think of crossing. The 
floor of the dala-khana 
forms once again my 
nocturnal couch; but the 
temperature lowers per- 
ceptibly as the night ad- 
vances and the rain con- 
tinues, and towards 
morning it changes into 
snow. The doors and 
windows of my room are 
to be called doors and windows only 
out of courtesy to a rude, unfinished 
effort to imitate these things, and the floor, 
at daybreak, is nicely carpeted with an 
inch or so of *‘ the beautiful snow, ” and a 
four-inch covering of the same greets my 
vision upon looking outside. Determined 
to make the best of the situation, I remove 
my quarters from the cold and draughty 
bala-khana to the stable, and send the 
shagird-chapar out in quest of camel- 
thorn, bread, eggs and pomegranates, 
thinking thus to obtain the luxury of a bit 
of fireand something to eat in compara- 
tive seclusion. This vain hope proves 
that I had not even yet become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Persians. No sooner 
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does my camelthorn blaze begin to crackle 
and the smoke to betray the whereabouts 
of a fire than shivering, blue-nosed _ vil- 
lagers begin to put in their appearance, 
their backs humped up and their bare 
ankles and slip-shod feet adding not a 
little to the general aspect of wretchedness 
that seems inseparable from Persians in 
cold weather. And these are the people 
who, during a gleam of illusory sunshine 
yesterday, were so nonchalantly parting 
with their blood—of which, by the by, 
unlike the burly buffettiers of yore, your 
bread and cucumber eating, and cold water 
drinking Persian has little’ enough, and 
that little thin enoughatany time. These 
rag-bedecked, shivering wretches hop up 
on the raised platform where the fire is 
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burning and squat themselves around it in 
the most sociable manner; and under the 
thawing process of passing their hands 
through the flames, poking the coals to- 
gether, and close attention to the details 
of keeping it burning, they quickly thaw 
out in more respects than one. Fifteen 
minutes after my fire is lighted, the spot 
where I anticipated a samovar of tea anda 
pomegranate or two in peace, is occupied 
by as many Persians as can find squatting 
room, talking, shouting, singing and kalian 
smoking, meanwhile eagerly and expect- 
antly watching the preparations for making 
tea. Preferring to leave them in full posses- 
sion rather than be in their uncongenial 
midst, I pass the time in promenading 
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back and forth behind the horses. After 
walking to and fro afew times, the, 
to them, singular performance of walking 
back and forth, excites their easily-aroused 
curiosity, and the wondering attention of 
all present becomes once again my un- 
happy portion. An Asiatic’s idea of en- 
joying himself in cold weather is squatting 
about a few coals of fire, making no phy- 
sical exertion whatever beyond smoking 
and conversing; and the spectacle of a 
Ferenghi promenading back and _ forth, 
when he might be following their example 
of squatting by the fire, is to them a sub- 
ject of no little wonder and speculation. 

The redeeming feature of my enforced 
sojourn at Lasgird is the excellence of the 
pomegranates, for which the place is 
famous, and of which there seems an 
abundance léft over through the winter. 
Asmall quantity of seedless pomegranates, 
a highly valued variety, are grown here 
at Lasgird, but they are all sent to Teheran 
for the use of the Shah and his household, 
and are not to be obtained by anyone. It 
has been a raw, disagreeable day, and at 
night I decide to sleep in the stable, wnere 
it is at least warmer, though the remove 
is but a compromise by which one’s ol- 
factory sensibilities are sacrificed in the 
interest of securing a few hours’ sleep. 

An unexpected, but none the less wel- 
come deliverance, appears on the follow- 
ing morning in the shape of a frost, that 
forms on the sticky mud a crust of suffi- 
cient thickness to enable me to escape 
across to the welcome gravel beyond the 
Lasgird Plain ere it thaws out. Thus on 
the precarious path of a belated morning 
frost, breaking through here, jumping over 
there, I leave Lasgird and its memories of 
wedding processions and blood-letting, its 
huge mud fortress, its pomegranates and 
its discomforts. 

Three miles of mostly rideable gravel, 
brings me to another village, and to four 
miles of horrible mud in getting through 
its fields and over its ditches. A raw wind 
is blowing, and squally gusts of snow 
come scudding across the dreary prospect-- 
a prospect flanked on the north by cold, 
grey hills, and the face of nature generally 
furrowed with tell-tale lines of win- 
ter’s partial dissolution. Whilst trundling 
through this village, both myself and 
bicycle plastered to a well-nigh unrecog- 
nizable state with mud, feeling pretty 
thoroughly disgusted with the weather and 
the roads, an ancient-looking Persian 
emerges from a little stall with a last sea- 
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sons musk melon in hand, and advancing 
towards me, shouts, ‘‘ H-o-i!!” loud 
enough to wake the seven sleepers. 
Shouting ‘‘H-o-i!!” at a person close 
enough to hear a whisper, as loud as 
though he were a good mile away, is a 
peculiarity of the Persians that has often 
irritated travelers to the pitch of wishing 
they had a hot potato and the dexterity 
to throw it down their throats; and in my 
present unenviable condition and its ac- 
companying unenviable frame of mind, I 
don’t mind admitting that 1 mentally rele- 
gated this vociferous melon-vendor to a 
place where infinitely worse than hot po- 
tatoes would overtake him. Knowing 
full well that a halt of asingle minute would 
mean a general mustering of the popu- 
lation, and an importuning rabble follow- 
ing me through the unrideable mud, I 
ignore the old melon man’s fog-horn ef- 
forts to arrest my onward progress; but 
he proves amost vociferous and persistent 
specimen of his class. Nothing less than 
a dozen exclamation points can give the 
faintest idea of how a ‘‘hollering ” Persian 
shouts .‘‘ H-o-i.” 

Seven miles over very good gravel, and 
my road leads into the labyrinth of muddy 
lanes, ditches and water-holes, tumble- 
down walls and disorderly-looking ceme- 
teries of the suburbs of Semnoon. In tra- 
versing the cemeteries, one cannot help 
observing how many of the graves are 
caved in by the rains and the skeletons 
exposed to view. Mohammedans_ bury 
their dead very shallow, usually about 
two feet, and in Persia the grave is often 
arched over with soft mud bricks; these 
weaken and dissolve after the rains and 
snows of winter, and a cemetery becomes 
a place of exposed remains and of pit-falls 
where an unwary step on what appears 
solid ground may precipitate one into the 
undesirable company of a skeleton. By 
the time Semnoon is reached the day has 
grown warmer and the sun favors the cold, 
dismal earth with a few genial rays, so that 
the blooming orchards of peach and pome- 
granate that brighten and enliven the en- 
virons of the city, and which suggest Sem- 
noon to be'a mild and sheltered spot, seem 
quite natural, notwithstanding the patches 
of snow lying about. The crowds seem 
remarkably well behaved as I trundle 
through the bazaar towards the telegraph 
office, the total absence of missiles being 
particularly noticeable. The telegraph-jee 
proves to be asensible, enlightened fellow, 
and quite matter-of-fact in his manner for 
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a Persian; apart from his duty to the Gov- 
ernor and a few big-wigs of the place, 
whoin it would be unpardonable in him to 
overlook or ignore, he saves me as much 
as possible from the worrying of the 
people. 

Prince Anushirvan Mirza, Governor of 
Semnoon, Damghan and Shahrood, is the 
Shah’s cousin, son of Baahman Mirza, 
uncle of the Shah, and formerly Governor 
of Tabreez. Baahman Mirza was dis- 
covered intriguing with the Russians, and 
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use a very mild term—it may be as well 
to mention here as anywhere, that the 
Governor telegraphed to his son, acting as 
his deputy at Shahrood, that he had ridden 
some miles with me out of the city!) 
During the evening one of the Governor's 
sons, Prince Sultan Madjid Mirza, comes 
in with a few leading dignitaries to spend 
an hour in chatting and smoking. ‘This 
young prince proves one of the most in- 
telligent “Persians I have met in the 
country; besides being very well informed 
for a provincial Persian, he is bright and 
quick-witted. Among the gentlemen he 
brings in with him is a man who has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca wa ‘‘Iskenderi” 
(Alexandria) and Suez, and has, con- 
sequently, seen and ridden on the Egypt- 
ian railway. ‘The Prince has heard his 
description of this railway, and the light 
thus gained has not unnaturally, had the 
effect of whetting his curiosity to hear 
more of the marvelous iron roads of 
Frangistan; and after exhausting the usual 
programme of queries concerning cy- 


cling, the conversation leads, by easy 
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fearing the vengeance of the Shah, fled from 
the country; seeking an asylum among 
the Russians, he is now—if not dead— 
a refugee somewhere in the Caucasus. 
But the father’s disgrace did not prejudice 
the Shah against his sons, and Prince 
Anushirvan and his sons are honored and 
trusted by the Shah as men capable of dis- 
tinguishing between the friends and ene- 
mies of their country, and of conducting 
themselves accordingly. The Governor's 
palace is not far from the north gate of the 
city, and after the customary round of tea 
and kalians, without which nothing can 
be done in Persia, he walks outside with 
his staff to a piece of good road in order 
to see me ride to the best advantage. (As 
a specimen of Persian extravagance—to 


transition, to the subject of railways. 

‘Do they have railways in Yenghi 
Donia?” questions the Prince. 

“*Plenty of railways; plenty of every- 
thing,” I reply. 

‘‘Like the one at Iskenderi and Stam- 
boul ?” 

‘Better and bigger than both these put 
together a hundred times over; the Is- 
kenderi railroad is very small.” 

_ Nods and smiles of acquiescence from 
Prince and listeners follow this statement, 
which show plain enough that they con- 
sider it a pardonable lie, such as every 
Persian present habitually indulges in 
himself and thinks favorably of in others. 

‘*Railroads are good things, and Feren- 

ghis are very clever people,” says the 
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Prince, renewing the subject and handing 
me a handful of salted melon seeds from 
his pocket, meanwhile nibbling some him- 
self. 

‘‘Yes; why don’t you have railroads in 
Iran? You could then go to Teheran in a 
few hours.” 

The Prince smiles amusingly at the 
thought, as though conscious of railroads 
in Persia being a dream altogether too 
bright to ever materialize, and shaking his 

-head, says: ‘‘ Pool neis” (we have no 
money). 

‘“The English have money and would 
build the railroad; but, ‘Mollah neis’— 
Baron Reuter ?—you know Baron Reuter 

‘Mollah neis,’ not ‘pool neis. *” 

The Prince smiles, and signifies that he 
is well enough aware where the trouble 
lies; but we talk no more of railroads, for 
he and his father and brothers belong to 
the party of progress in Persia, and the 
triumph of priests and old women over 
the Shah and Baron Reuter’s railway is to 
them adistressful and humiliating subject. 

The late lamented O’Donovan, of ‘‘ To 
the Merve” fame, used to make Semnoon 
his headquarters whilst dodging about on 
the frontier, and was personally known to 
everyone present. Semnoon is celebrated 


for the excellence of its kalan tobacco, 


and O'Donovan was celebrated in Sem- 
noon for his love of the kahan. This 
evening, in talking about him, the tele- 
graph-jee says that when he pulled at 
the dal/ian he pulled with such tremendous 
eagerness that the flames leapt up to the 
ceiling, and after three whiffs, you couldn’t 
see anybody in the room for smoke ! 

The telegraph-jee’s /arrash builds a good 
wood fire in a cosy little room adjoining 
the office; blankets are provided, an ample 
supper is sent around from the telegraph- 
jee’s house, and what is still better appre- 
ciated, I am left to enjoy these substantial 
comforts without so much as a single 
spectator coming to see me feed; no one 
comes near me till morning. 

The morning breaks cold and clear, and 
for some six miles the road is very fair 
wheeling; after this comes a gradual in- 
clination towards a jutting spur of hills; 
the following twenty miles being the 
toughest kind of a trundle through mud, 
snow-fields and drifts. This is a most 
uninviting piece of country to wheel 
through, and it would seem but little less so 
to traverse at this time of the year with a 
caravan of camels, two or three of these 
animals being found exhausted by the 
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roadside, and a couple of charvadars are 
encountered in one place skinning an- 
other, whilst its companion is lying help- 
lessly alongside watching the operation 
and waiting its own turn to the same 
treatment. It is said to be characteristic 
of a camel that when he once slips down, 
cold and weary in the mud, he never again 
tries to regain his feet. ‘The weather looks 
squally and unsettled, and I push ahead 
as rapidly as the condition of the ground 
will permit, fearing a snow-storm in the 
hills. About three P. M. I arrive at the 
caravanserai of Ahwan, a dreary, in- 
hospitable place in an equally dreary, in- 
hospitable country. Situated in a region 
of wind and snow and bleak, open hills, 
the wretched serai of Ahwan is remem- 
bered as a place where the keen, raw wind 
seems to come whistling gleefully and yet 
maliciously from all points of the com- 
pass, seemingly centering in the caravan- 
serai itself; these winds render any attempt 
to kindle a fire a dismal failure, resulting 
in smoke and watery eyes. Here I man- 
age to obtain half-frozen bread and a few 
eggs; after an ineffectual attempt to roast 
the latter and thaw out the former, I am 
forced to eat them both as they are; and 
although the sun looks ominously low, 
and it is six farsakhs to the next place, I 
conclude to chance anything rather than 
risk being snow-bound at Ahwan.  For- 
tunately, after about five more miles of 
snow, the trail emerges upon a gravelly 
plain with a gradual descent from the hills 
just crossed to the lower level of the Dam- 
ghan plain. ‘The favorable gradient and 
the smooth trails induce a smart pace, 
and as the waning daylight merges into 
the soft, chastened light of a cloud-veiled 
moon, I| alight at the village and serai of 
Gusheh. There are at the caravanserai a 
number of travelers, among them a 
moujik of the Don, traveling to Teheran 
and beyond, in company with a Tabreez 
Turk. The Russian peasant at once in- 
vites me to his menai in the caravanserai; 
and although he looks, if anything, a trifle 
more indifferent about personal clean- 
liness than either a Turkish or Persian 
peasant, I have no alternative but to. ac- 
cept his well-meant invitation. At this 
juncture, when one’s thoughts are swayed 
and influenced by an appetite that the cold 
day and hard tugging through the hills 
has rendered well-nigh uncontrollable, a 
prosperous-looking Persian traveler, re- 
turning from a pilgrimage to Meshed with 
his wives, family and servitors, quite a 
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respectable sized retinue, emerges from the 
seclusion of his quarters to see the bicycle. 
Of course he requests me to ride, sending 
his link-boys to bring out all the farnoozes 
to supplement fair Luna’s coy and ineffi- 
cient beams; and after the performance, 
the old gentleman promises to send me 
round a dish of pillau. In due time the 
promised pillau comes round, an ample 
dish, sufficient to satisfy even my present 
ravenous appetite, and after this he sends 
round tea, lump sugar anda samovar. ‘The 
moujik turns to and gets up steam in the 
samovar, and over tiny glasses of the 
cheering but non-intoxicating beverage, 
he sings a Russian regimental song, and 
his comrade, the Tabreez Turk, warbles 
the praises of Stamboul. But although 
they make merry over the tea, methinks 
both of them would have made still mer- 
rier over something stronger, for the 
moujik puts in a good share of the even- 
ing talking about vodka consumed at 
Shahrood, and smacking his lips at the re- 
trospective bliss embodied in its consump- 
tion, whilst the Turk from Tabreez 
catches me aside and asks mysteriously if 
my packages contain any ‘‘raki” (arrack). 
Like the Ahwan caravanserai, the one at 
Gusheh seems to draw the chilly winds 
from every direction, and I arise from a 
rude couch made wretchedly uncomfort- 
able by draughts, the attacks of insects 
and the persistent determination of a 
horse to use my prostrate form as a rest 
for his nosebag, to find myself the hoarse 
and unfortunate possessor of a sore throat. 

Persian travelers are generally up and 
off before daylight, and the clicking noise 
(Persian curry-combs are covered with 
small rings that make a rattling noise 
when being used) of currying horses be- 
gins as early as three o'clock. The at- 
tendants of the old gentleman of happy 
remembrance in connection with last 
night’s pillau and samovar have been busy 
for two hours, and his /akfrowan and 
kajavehs are already occupied and start- 
ing, when by the first gleam of 
awakening dawn I mount and zg 
wheel eastward. <A shallow, un- Z 
bridged stream obstructs my 
path but a short distance from 
Gusheh, and I manage to get in 
knee-deep in trying to avoid the 
necessity of removing my foot- 
gear; I then wander several miles 
off my road to an _ outlying 
village. This happy com- 
mencement of a new day is 
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followed by a variable road leading some- 
times over stony or gravelly plains where 
the wheeling varies through all the stages 
of goodness, badness and _ indifference, 
and sometimes through grazing grounds 
and cultivable areas adjoining the villages. 
Scattered about the grazing and arable 
country are now small towers of refuge, 
loop-holed for defence, to which ryots 
working in the field or shepherds tending 
their flocks, fled to for safety in case of a 
sudden appearance of Turkoman ma- 
rauders. But afew years ago men here- 
abouts went to plow, sow or reap with a 
gun slung at their backs, and a few of 
them reaching the shelter of one of these 
compact little mud towers were able, 
through the loop-holes, to keep the Turko- 
mans at bay until relief arrived. The 
towers are of circular form, about twenty 
feet high and fifteen in diameter; the en- 
trance is a very small doorway, often a 
mere hole to crawl into, and steps inside 
lead to the summit; some are roofed in 
near the top, others are mere circular walls 
of mud. On grazing grounds a lower 
wall often encompasses the tower, fencing 
in a larger space that formed a corral for 
the flocks; the shepherds then, whilst de- 
fending themselves, were also defending 
their sheep or goats. Inthe more exposed 
localities these little towers of refuge are 
often but a couple of hundred yards apart, 
thickly dotting the country in all direc- 
tions, whilst watch-towers are 
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perched on peaks and 
points of vantage, the 
whole scene — speaking 
eloquently of the extra- 
ordinary — precautions 
these poor people were 
compelled to adopt for 
the preservation of their 
lives and property. No 
wonder Russian intrigue 
makes headway _ in 
Khorassan and all along 
the Turkoman-Perso 
frontier, for the people 
can scarce help being 
favorably impressed by 
the stoppage of Turkoman 
deviltry in_their midst, 
and the wholesale libera- 
tion of Persian slaves. 
The town of Damghan 
is reached near noon, and 
lam not a little gratified 
to learn that the tele- 
vraph-jee has been noti- 
fied of my approach, and has stationed 
his farrash at the entrance to the bazaar, so 
that I should have no trouble in finding 
the office. This augurs well for the recep- 
tion awaiting me there, and I am accord- 
ingly not surprised to find him an excep- 
tionally affable youth, proud of a word or 
two of English he has somehow acquired, 
and of his knowledge of how to properly 
entertain a Ferenghi. ‘This latter qualitica- 
tion assumes the eminently practical, and, 
itis needless to add, acceptable form of a 
roast chicken, a heaping dish of pillau and 
sundry other substantial proofs of antici- 
patory preparations. The telegraph-jce 
takes great pleasure in seeing roast chicken 
mysteriously disappear, and the dish of 
pillau gradually diminish in size; in fact 
the unconcealed satisfaction afforded by 
these savory testimonials of his cook's 
abilities give him such pleasure that he 
urges me to remain his guest for a day 
and rest up. But Shahrood is only forty 
miles away, and here I shall have 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. MclIntyre, 
before-mentioned, as line inspector, who 
is making his temporary headquarters at 
that city. Moreover, angry-looking storm- 
dogs have accompanied the sun on his 
antemeridian march to-day, and such ex- 
perience as mine at Lasgird has ihe effect 
of making one, if not weather-wise, at least 
weather-wary. In approaching Damghan, 
long before any other indications of the 
city appear, twin minarets are visible, 
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soaring above the stony plain like a pair 
of huge pillars; these minars belong to the 
same mosque and form a conspicuous 
landmark for travelers and pilgrims in ap- 
proaching Damghan from any direction: 
at a distance they appear to rise up sheer 
from the barren plain, the town being 
situated inadepression. Six farsakhs from 
Damghan is the village of Tazaria, noted 
in the country round about for the enor- 
mous size of the carrots grown there; the 
minarets of Damghan and the extra- 
ordinary size of the Tazaria vegetables 
furnish the material for a characteristic 
little Eastern story, current among the 
inhabitants. 

Finding that people came from far and 
near to see the graceful minarets of Dam- 
ghan, and that nobody came to see 
‘Tazaria, the good people of that neglected 
village became envious, and they reasoned 
among themselves and said: ‘‘ Why should 
Damghan have two minarets and Tazaria 
none?” So they gathered together their 
pack-donkeys, their ropes and ladders and 
a large company of men and reached 
Damghan in the silence and darkness of 
the night, intending to pull down and 
carry off one of the minarets and erect it 
in Tazaria. The ropes were fastened to 
the summit of the minar, but at the first 
great pull the brickwork gave way and the 
top of the tall minaret came tumbling 
down with a crash and clatter, killing 
several of its would-be removers. The 
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Damghan people turned out, and after 
hearing the unhappy Tazarians’ laments, 
some sarcastic citizen gave them a few 
carrot seeds, bidding them go home and 
sow it, and they could grow all the min- 
arets they wanted. The carrots grew 
famously, and the villagers of Tazaria, in- 
stead of the promised minarets, found 
themselves in possession of a new and 
useful vegetable that fetched a good price 
in the Damghan bazaars. The Damghan- 
ians meeting a Tazaran ryot coming in with 
a donkey load of these huge carrots cannot 
resist twitting him regarding the minars; 
but the now practical Tazarians no longer 
mourn the absence of minarets in their 
village, and when twitted about it, reply: 
‘‘We have more minarets than you have, 
but our minarets grow downwards and are 
good to eat.” 

During the afternoon I pass many ruined 
villages and castles, said to have been 
destroyed by an earthquake many years 
ago. Some few natives find remunerative 
employment in excavating and washing 
over the dirt and débris of the ruined 
castles, in which they find coins, rubies, 
agates, torquoise and women’s ornaments; 
sometimes they unearth skeletons with 
ornaments still attached. The sun shines 
out warm this afternoon, and its genial 
rays are sufficiently tempting to induce the 
jackals to emerge from their hiding-places 
and bask in its beaming smiles on the 
sunny side of the ruins. Wherever there 
are ruins and skeletons and decay in 
Eastern lands—and where are there not >— 
there also is sure to be found the prowling 
and sneakish-looking jackal. Shelter and 
the usual rude accommodation, supple- 
mented on this occasion by a wandering 
luti and his vicious-looking baboon, as also 
a company of riotous charvadars, who in- 
sist on singing accompaniments to the 
lut’s soul-harrowing tom-toming till after 
midnight, are obtained at the caravanserai 
of Deh Mollah. From Deh Mollah it is 
only a couple of farsakhs to Shahrood, and 
after the first three miles, which is slightly 
up grade and not particularly smooth, it 
is down grade and very fair wheeling the 
remainder of thedistance. The road forks 
a couple of miles from Shahrood, and whilst 
[am entering by one road, Mr. McIntyre 
is leaving on horseback by the other to 
meet me, guessing, from word received 
from Damghan, that I must have spent last 
night at Deh Mollah, and would arrive at 
Shahrood this morning. 

Only those who have experienced it 
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know anything of the pleasure of two 
Europeans meeting and conversing in a 
country like Persia, where the habits and 
customs of the natives are so different; 
and to most travelers, uncongenial and 
only to be tolerated for a time. 

I have met Mr. McIntyre in Teheran, 
so we are not total strangers, which, ot 
course, makes it still more agreeable. 
After the customary interchange of news, 
and the discussion of refreshments, Mr. 
McIntyre hands me a telegram from 
Teheran, which bears a date several days 
old. It is from the British Legation, 
notifying me that permission is refused to 
go through the Turkoman country; an ap- 
pendage from the Charge d’Affairs sug- 
gests that I repair to Astrakhan and try 
the route through Siberia. And this, then, 
is the result of General Melnikoff’s genial 
smiles and ready promises of assistance; 
after providing myself with proper money 
and information for the Turkestan route, 
on the strength of the Russian Minister's 
promises, I am overtaken, when 300 miles 
away, with a veto against which anything 
I might say or do would be of no avail! 

Sultan Ahmed Mirza, a son of Prince 
Anushirvan, is deputy governor of Shah- 
rood, responsible to his father; and ere | 
have arrived an hour, the usual request is 
sent round fora ‘‘ /omasha,” the word now 
used by people waiting to see me ride, 
and which really means an exhibition. 
His place is found in a brick court-yard 
with the usual central tank and the airy 
rooms of the building all opening upon it, 
and once again comes the feeling of play- 
ing a rather ridiculous réle, as I circle 
awkwardly around the tank over very un- 
even bricks and around short corners 
where an upset would precipitate me into 
the tank—amid, I can’t help thinking, 
‘‘roars of laughter.” The Prince is very 
lavish of his flowery Persian compliments, 
and says, ‘‘You English have now left 
nothing more to do but to bring the dead 
back to life.” In the court-yard my atten- 
tion is called to a set of bastinado poles 
and loops, and Mr. McIntyre asks the 
Prince if-he hasn’t a prisoner on hand, so 
that he can give us a /omasha in return for 
the one we are giving him; but it is now the 
Persian New Year, and the prisoners have 
all been liberated. 

Here, gentle reader, in Shahrood—but 
it now behooves us to be dark and myste- 
rious and deal in hints and whispers, for 
the Persian proprieties must not be ruth- 
lessly violated and then das_ ruthlessly 
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exposed to satisfy the prying curiosity of far 
off Frangistan; that would never do. Be- 
hold, then, Mr. McIntyre absent; behold 
all male humans absent save myself and a 
couple of sable eunuchs, whose smooth, 
whiskerless faces betray inward amuse- 
ment at the extreme novelty of the situa- 
tion, and we all alone between the high 
brick walls that encircle the secrecy of an 
inner court—and yet not all alone, for— 
tell it in whispers—some half-dozen 
shrouded female forms are clustered to- 
gether in one corner. Yashmaksare drawn 
aside, and plump, oval faces and bright 
eyes revealed, faces brown and soft of 
outline, eyes black, large and lustrous, 
with black lines skillfully drawn to make 
them look still larger, and lashes deeply 
stained to impart love and languor to their 
wondrous depths. Whisper it not in Gath, 
and tell it not in the streets of Frangistan, 
that the wondrous asp-t-awhan has proved 
an open sesame capable of revealing to an 
inquisitive and all-observant Ferenghi the 
collective charms of a Persian swell’s 
harem! We can imagine these ladies in 
the seclusion of the zenana hearing of the 
Ferenghi and his wonderful iron horse, 
and overwhelmed with feminine curiosity, 
with much coaxing and promising, obtain- 
ing reluctant consent for a strictly secret 
and decorous /omasha, with covered faces 
and no one present but the attendant 
eunuchs and the Ferenghi,who, fortunately, 
will soon leave the country, never to re- 
turn. Mohammedan women are merely 
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overgrown children, and the promise of 
strict decorousness is forgotten or ignored 
the moment the /omasha begins; and the 
fun and the wickedness of removing their 
yashmaks in the presence of a Ferenghi 
is too rare an opportunity to be missed, 
and, no doubt, furnishes them with ma- 
terial for amusing conversation for many 
a day after. Rare fun these ladies think 
it to uncover their olive faces and let the 
Ferenghi see their beauty; the eunuchs 
are generally indulgent to their charges 
whenever they can safely be so, and on 
this occasion they content themselves 
with looking on and saying nothing. 
After seeing me ride, the ladies cluster 
boldly around and examine the bicycle, 
chatting freely among themselves the 
while concerning its capabilities; but 
some of the younger ladies regard myself 
with fully as much curiosity as the bicycle, 
for never before did they have such an 
opportunity of scrutinizing a Ferenghi. 
And now, whilst granted the privilege of 
this little revelation, we must be very 
careful not to reveal the secret of whose 
harem we have seen unveiled, and whose 
inner court our paran wheels have 
pressed; for the whirligig of time brings 
about strange things, and apparently tri- 
fling things that have been indiscreetly 
published by travelers in books at home, 
have sometimes found their way back to 
the far East, and caused embarrassment 
and chagrin to people who treated them 
with hospitality and respect. 





SWALLOWS. 


O birds! at dawn that chirp so merrily 
In the deep shadows of o’ershelving eaves, 
Then darting out through drooping boughs and leaves, 

Dip your swift pinions where yon brook flows by. 
Gay birds! with us ye tarry but awhile; 

The swirl of autumn storms is not for ye; 

The first light hoar frost sends ye o’er the sea 
In search of some soft clime or leafy isle. 

Ye cleave the air with wings so deft and strong, 
Your flight no labor seems, but joy alone. 

But, wanderers, can ye tell what land is best? 

Ye scale the clouds, and sea and sky belong 
To your domain; find ye no blissful home 

In all the wide-spread world—no land of rest? 





As ¥. Cole: 
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BY MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


Author of “MARS AND MAMMON,” ‘‘AN AMERICAN BEAUTY,” etc. 


Tue steam yacht, Weathercock, N. Y. 
Y. C., lay at anchor in Newport Harbor. 
Her private signal was a cock gules, on a 
field argent—or, to speak less heraldically 
and more intelligibly, red on a white 
ground. 

The owner of the yacht reclined on 
several corduroy cushions in the stern 
and smoked meditatively. His name 
was Valentine Randolph. He belonged 
to ‘‘one of the first families of Virginia” 
—for who has ever met a Southerner who 
did zof belong to a first family? One 
sometimes wonders what became of the 
second, since only the first appear to have 
survived! 

Mr. Randolph was a rich man for a 
Southerner. His aunt’s husband had died 
and left him a fortune; and though this 
deceased relative had been a devoted 
abolitionist, bitterly opposed to the politi- 
cal tenets of the family into which he had 
married, the ‘‘ Yankee” money was not 
unwelcome to Valentine, who would have 
died sooner than have worked for his liv- 
ing. He was extremely good-looking, 
tall and well built, and with a cer- 
tain graceful inertness which was not 
unattractive. He was thirty years old, 
and had never been thoroughly roused in 
his life; yet one felt in looking at him, 
that there might be some underlying 
strength of character in spite of the outer 
crust of indifference. His distinguishing 
characteristic, at present, appeared to be 
an easy nonchalance which takes no 
thought for the morrow. Owing to this 
habit of vacillation, an intimate friend of 
his had advised him to adopt the name of 
Weathercock for his new steam yacht. 
The idea seemed a highly original one, 
and it was too onerous a responsibility to 
manufacture any other name; so the 
yacht was launched, had a bottle of 
champagne broken over her bows, and 
rejoiced in the appropriate appellation. 

It was Sunday, and very hot. Why 
Sunday is almost invariably the hottest 
day of the week in summer, nobody can 
explain ; but it is, nevertheless, an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

The ladies of the party, Miss Clytie 
Cameron and her mamma, had goneashore 


that morning in the gig, and attended 
service at a fashionable church. Now 
they were placidly napping in their re- 
spective cabins. Val’s bosom friend, a 
long, good-looking South Carolina man 
(also a member of a ‘‘first family”), was 
stretched out on two chairs, placidly 
sleeping ; and Val himself was wonder- 
ing what to do next. Things were be- 
coming too exciting on board the Weather- 
cock. Mrs. Cameron had decided that 
Val should be her son-in-law, and though 
he did not at all sanction the arrange- 
ment, his natural apathy and aversion to 
trouble were such, that he was haunted 
by a dreadful foreboding that Mrs. Cam- 
eron would in the end succeed. 

Clytie was pretty and accomplished, as 
girls go, but she sang out of tune some- 
times ; and if Val Randolph had anything 
like a passion, it was for music. His 
own voice was charming, even in speak- 
ing, and its soft Southern tones and in- 
flections were delightful to Northern ears. 
He could mo/ marry a woman who sang 
flat. He was thinking of that as he lay 
smoking in the stern, with his cap tipped 
over his deep-set eyes and sun-burnt, 
handsome nose. He wondered how it 
was that he had ever invited the Cam- 
erons to cruise in the Weathercock. It was 
all the fault of that rascal, Barnwell. He 
worried him into it. Barnwell was such 
a confoundedly energetic fellow, always 
on the alert, ready to keep Val up to the 
mark, 

Mrs. Cameron had been only too happy 
to go; in fact, she had done some “tall” 
hinting to secure the invitation. They 
had been but three days on the yacht, 
and already Valentine felt the toils closing 
round him. As he lay and thought about 
it all, a wrathful scowl pulled his brows 
over his eyes. He got up, and stood 
towering over the prostrate form of the 
unconscious Barnwell. 

“I say, you beggar,” said he, in his 
sweet, drawling voice, ‘‘do you want to 
go ashore?” 

Barnwell grunted, rubbed his eyes, and 
sat up. 

‘*What 
vaguely. 


is the matter?” he asked, 
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«‘The matter is, you’ve got me into a 
scrape, but I shall not take you to task 
for it now. Do you want to go ashore?” 

‘‘No; it’s too hot. But what is your 
scrape?” Randolph drew nearer and 
cautiously lowered his voice. 

‘The Camerons !” he said. 

“Well?” 

‘‘T am deadly tired of them.” 

“Ts that my fault?” 

“Yes, If it had not been for you, I 
would not have had a chance to be 
tired.” 

‘‘What ingenious reasoning! That 
sounds like a woman’s logic.” 

“You dislike my logic because you 
know it to be true.” 

‘‘Not at all. Why am I blamed?” 

“My dear fellow, you know that the 
brilliant scheme originated with you, 
and, as usual, I did as ] was told. Some 
deep-laid plan you must have had. If it 
was a desire to appropriate the fair Clytie, 
now is your opportunity. I resign.” 

‘You had better make sure that she zs 
to be appropriated.” 

Barnwell frowned a little as he spoke. 

“Ah! my friend, that certainly would 
involve too much. ‘Come ashore, and 
forget it all,” said Val. 

‘‘T won't. I tell you it’s too hot.” 

‘Well, I’m going.” 

‘What shall I tell Miss Clytie when she 
comes up here?” 

“Anything you like, so long as it’s 
nothing about me.” 

‘*She'll think it rude, you know, Val.” 

‘*You must take care of that.” 

In five minutes more he was in a four- 
oared gig, going ashore in fine style. 

He had no special plan in his mind. 
He only knew that the chance of another 
léle-a-téle with Miss Clytie Cameron was 
more than he dared to risk*that day. He 
stood fora moment on the wharf, thinking 
what he would like to do best. . It was a 
question which Barnwell generally de- 
cided for him, but as that useful young 
person was not present, Randolph's 
lethargic mind was forced to work for 
itself. Presently he turned and sauntered 
up the street. When he reached Bellevue 
Avenue he again looked uncertain and 
hesitating. 

Having decided which house he wished 
to visit, he quickened his pace, and soon 
reached it. It was a charming cottage, 
half smothered in creepers, and looking 
out on a lawn green,as only Newport 
lawns can be. 
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Randolph knew that his old friend, Mrs. 
Ferndale, would be at home, and glad to 
see him. She was very musical, and 
could give him what his soul craved—a 
song which would not leave its original 
key, except where the composer had so 
intended. She never sang flat. He ap- 
proached the house, rang the bell, and 
inquired if Mrs. Ferndale were at home. 
He received an affirmative answer, and 
was ushered into the cool, shady draw- 
ing-room. A figure evolved itself from 
the gloom, and Mrs. Ferndale came 
towards him, with both hands extended. 

‘What good luck, Val Randoph! You 
are the very man I want at this very 
moment,” she said. 

‘How charming!” murmured Val, 
with a lingering pressure of her hand, 
and an extra touch of sweetness in his 
voice. 

‘‘Not charming, only true.” 

‘‘Are the two always incompatible ?” 

‘Generally, I am afraid. Come and 
sit down in your favorite chair,” and she 
led the way to the window and motioned 
Val toward a chair after his own heart, 
low, deep, luxurious. When they were 
both comfortably ensconced, with the 
soft sunlight filtering in through the half- 
closed blinds, Mrs. Ferndale said, ‘‘ Now, 
tell me all about yourself.” 

Val looked at her contemplatively. He 
had evidently come to be amused, and 
did not propose to over-exert himself. 
Mrs. Ferndale was five and thirty and 
looked ten years younger. She had a 
delicious peach-like bloom in her cheeks, 
and the half audacious and wholly win- 
ning ways which make some women so 
charming. She was a widow, and a very 
old friend of Val’s. 

He did not answer her invitation to tell 
her all about himself. On the contrary, 
he waived the subject and said, ‘‘ May I 
ask why you are kind enough to want 
me specially just now?” 

‘Oh, I have a treat for you.” 

‘IT need one most awfully. What is 
it ?” 

She looked at him sharply for a mo- 
ment. 

**You are not in a happy frame of mind, 
Val,” said she. ‘‘ What is wrong?” 

‘Oh, Barnwell has got me into a mess, 
that’s all. You know Barnwell !” 

“Yes, I do. What is it now ?” 
“The Camerons.” 
Mrs. Ferndale made an expressive little 
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“My favorite aversion.” 

“TIT know. How can I get rid of 
them ?” 

‘‘T told you when you first came here 
that you would either be engaged to 
Clytie within a week, or coming to me to 
suggest a plan of getting rid of them. 
Are you engaged? I half thought you 
would be.” 

‘‘T rather thought so myself,” said Val, 
placidly, a slight gleam of amusement in 
his half-closed eyes. 

Mrs. Ferndale looked annoyed. 

‘Will you ever rouse yourself, and be a 
man?” she asked, with a ring of contempt 
in her smooth voice. 

‘“‘When the time comes. I 
seen the necessity so far.” 

‘Well, continue to let Barnwell act as 
dragon, and avoid /é/e-a-ééles. I half be- 
lieve he is in love with Clytie himself. 
Throw them together as much as possible, 
and when the situation becomes too 
intense, manage to break some of the 
machinery, and intimate decidedly that 
the cruise has come to an end.” 

‘“By George! What a clever woman 
you are!” 

*“Thank you, Valentino mio. None but 
a stupid boy like you would think so. 
Forget these Camerons, and listen to me ; 
you shall hear some music which you 
will not soon forget.” 

‘**Do I ever forget_vour music ?” 

“‘Very pretty speech, but it happens 
not to be mine, for once. Ihave gota 
musical prodigy in the house.” 


haven't 


‘““Good heavens! What an awful 
thing to have! Does it bite?” 
‘That depends on the bait! You 


needn't make light of her. She will be 
the success of next winter.” 

Randolph leaned forward and appeared 
slightly interested. 

‘She is a New London girl, just one- 
and-twenty years old. She is the daughter 
of—but no, I won’t tell you that till you 
hear her sing. For four years she has 
been studying in New York and Boston. 
A lady in Boston heard her sing in church 
one Sunday, and being the kind of rich 
unencumbered old lady who figures in 
novels, she interested herself in the girl, 
and undertook to see that she had a thor- 
ough musical education. She is not 
interesting or pretty. She has all run to 
voice—and such a voice! I think she 
will come if I send for her; she is up- 
stairs. Her religious notions will prevent 
her singing anything secular to-day; she 
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is to make her début in oratorio next 
winter, and I will ask her to sing some- 
thing from the ‘ Messiah.’” 

‘“‘Where did you get her and what is 
her name?” asked Val. 

He had become less languid, as he 
always did when anything remotely per- 
taining to music was under discussion. 

‘“‘Her name is Bessie Briggs—not very 
euphonious! I want her to appear in the 
musical world as L£iusabetfa Briggo, but 
she objects. 

Val laughed outright. 

‘*That doesn’t surprise me in the least,” 
said he. 

“Is it not better than her own dreadful 
name ?” 

‘“‘No. Her own name has, at least, 
the merit of being genuine.” 

‘You are almost as uncompromising 
as she is. She is a most rigidly truthful 
person. My little conventional _ fibs 
positively frighten her; yet she adores 


me. It is quite pitiable.” 
She laughed a gay, worldly, little 
laugh. Val looked at her keenly from 


under his dark, heavy brows. 

‘It zs pitiable,” he said, ‘‘to adore you. 
One gets so little in return.” 

Mrs. Ferndale laughed more than ever, 
and blushed a little. 

‘‘Of course, you speak from experi- 
ence,” she remarked, with an _ inde- 
scribable toss of the head. 

Randolph and she understood each 
other perfectly. It was natural to the 
languid but gallant Virginian to flirt 
more or less seriously with every at- 
tractive woman; and ever since he had 
met Mrs. Ferndale, when he was a lad at 
college and she a gay, married woman, 
there had been this odd badinage between 
them. 

Indeed, when Mr. Ferndale died, many 
people said that Randolph would marry 
the widow. It was a disappointment to 
these prophets that nothing further came 
of the friendship. 

‘‘In Miss Briggs’ case there is some 
return. I am doing my best for her 
socially,” Mrs.. Ferndale went on more 
seriously. 

‘‘Where did you find her?” asked Val. 

“‘In the house of the philanthropic, 
unencumbered old lady. It was a clear 
case of virtue rewarded. I went from a 
sense of duty, though you may not be- 
lieve it! to visit her, and found Miss 
Briggs there. When I heard the girl’s 
voice I at once recognized her genius. 
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Since then I have taken a great interest 
in her.” 

‘‘What is her position socially, Mrs. 
Ferndale?” 

‘‘My dear boy, you won't speak to her 
if I tell you.” 

‘Why? Am TI sucha snob?” 

‘‘No; but you are very fastidious about 
people's family and all that.” 

‘But I shall look upon her in the light 
of a musical box, you know.” 

‘‘You never were rude to a woman in 
your life, so you might as well know. 
Her father wa ” 

‘“‘Mrs. Ferndale, are you going to 
church this afternoon?” said a voice from 
the doorway. Suchavoice! It struck 
the ear as a piece of velvet does the hand. 
It was what few, very few American 
women possess—a _ perfect speaking- 
voice. 

‘“‘Come in, Bessie,” said Mrs. Ferndale. 
‘‘There is a friend of mine here whom I 
want you to know.” 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought you 
were alone,” said the voice. 

Val got upon his feet with more alac- 
rity in his motions than was usual with 
him, and fixed his eyes on the door. 
From the dim semi-obscurity a figure 
advanced almost timidly towards Mrs. 
Ferndale, who said at once: ‘ 

‘‘This is Mn Randolph, Miss Briggs. 
I have been telling him about you, 
Bessie.” 

The girl bent her head slightly and 
said nothing. 

Val made his best bow. 

‘“‘Mr. Randolph is a passionate lover 
of music, and will sympathize with you 
perfectly. He sings himself,” proceeded 
Mrs. Ferndale. 

‘‘Oh, I should so like to hear you!” 
said Miss Briggs, her face lighting up. 

It was not a pretty face, neither was it 
ugly. It was smooth and young, witha 
fresh color in cheeks and lips, but in no 
way remarkable. 

Miss Briggs’ manner was extremely shy 
and reserved, and she evidently had 
none of that facility of expression which 
comes from mixing much in society. 
She looked upon Valentine Randolph as 
an extraordinary young man. He saw 
that she stood in awe of him, and he was 
greatly amused thereby. It always did 
amuse ‘him to meet people who were a 
little different from everybody else. He 
determined to put her at her ease. 

‘‘Miss Briggs,” said he, and even her 





common, insignificant little name _ bor- 
rowed a certain richness and harmony 
from his voice, ‘‘Miss Briggs, my sing- 
ing is next to nothing. It is amateurish 
in the extreme. But I know that_you can 
sing.” 

She raised her eyes half timidly to his 
face. They were good, honest gray eyes. 

‘*How do you know? Has Mrs. Fern- 
dale told you?” she asked. 

‘‘She has told me, but it is not that 
alone which makes me think so,” said 
Val. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Mrs. Ferndale, 
smiling ; ‘‘you are complimentary.” 

‘Not that alone, I said,” answered Val. 
‘*How can one hear Miss Briggs speak 
without guessing what her singing must 
be?” 

Bessie Briggs blushed crimson. She 
and Randolph stood facing each other. 
Mrs. Ferndale sat in her low chair watch- 
ing them, with a curious, amused ex- 
pression on her face. What a contrast! 
The plain, uncompromising, energetic 
New England girl, and the handsome, 
languid Virginian. It certainly was a 
study. ' 

There was a slight pause. 

At length Mrs. Ferndale said, ‘‘Let us 
go into the music-room,” and rising, led 
the way. 

The room thus designated was a de- 
lightful one. The walls, floor and ceiling 
were entirely of wood, and there were no 
draperies of any kind to absorb or break 
the sound. At one end, where the wes- 
tering sun was shining in over plants and 
flowers in the bow-window, stood a 
grand piano, and near it an extensive 
and well-stocked music-rack. 

‘‘What will you sing, Bessie?” asked 
Mrs. Ferndale, turning over some loose 
music. 

‘Anything you wish,” said Miss Briggs 
simply. Evidently here she felt at home, 
and her shyness left her. 

*‘Let us begin with Gounod’s ‘Green 
Hill,’” said Mrs. Ferndale, taking her 
seat at the piano. Val sank down ona 
low divan at the extreme opposite end of 
the room. He expected a great deal of 
Miss Briggs’ voice. 

The strange, beautiful prelude was 
played, Miss Briggs standing motionless 
the while, with her hands clasped loosely 
before her. Then she lifted up her voice 
and sang. 

Who can describe a voice? 

It is easy to coldly enumerate its beauties 
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or its failings, to praise its tones, or 
criticise its method, but who can express 
its power over the human heart? 

Bessie Briggs’ voice was a high so- 
prano in compass, with the richness of a 
contralto in its middle tones. 

Its faintest whisper was thrilling. It 
did not lack passion, but it had more a 
sort of religious fervor, perfectly suited to 
what she sang. Val doubted if it would 
be so beautiful in a love song as in music 
of a strictly devotional character. He 
decided that her heart had never been 
awakened. Nevertheless, the voice 
roused him. He sat with his lips apart, 
and though his hand shaded his eyes, 
they were wide open, and very brilliant 
behind it. 

Clytie Cameron had never seen him 
look so. 

Mrs. Ferndale turned round on the 
piano-stool and fixed her eyes on him. 
He knew that she was tacitly asking his 
opinion. Not being demonstrative, he 
said quietly: 

“I was not mistaken in Miss Briggs’ 
voice. It quite meets my expectations, 
which is saying a good deal.” 

Bessie looked pleased, but said nothing. 

‘‘You must hear one or two other 
things. Sing ‘Come unto me,’ Bessie,” 
said Mrs. Ferndale. 

Val seconded the request, and the score 
of the ‘‘ Messiah” was brought out. 

Mrs. Ferndale was an exceedingly good 
accompanist. She was quite willing to 
sink her own personality, and become 
merely an adjunct to some one else’s per- 
formance—a rare accomplishment. 

In ‘‘Come unto me,” Miss Briggs was 
beyond criticism. Randolph felt an odd 
creeping going down his spine. As Mr. 
Gilbert, of ‘‘Bab Ballad” fame, expresses 
it—he felt ‘‘all-overish.” When the last 
note had died away there was a deep 
silence. The sun was almost down. 
Its long, slanting rays streamed in redly 
through the uncurtained window. _ Pres- 
ently Mrs. Ferndale rose and gently 
closed the piano. 

‘“‘t am sorry to break the spell,” she 
said, ‘‘but 1 must remember that I have 
a dinner engagement.” 

Val got up slowly. 

‘‘T have staid an unconscionable time, 
but I feel that I need make no excuse. 
You and Miss Briggs must blame your- 
selves,” he said. 

“You really look quite wide awake,” 
observed Mrs. Ferndale, smiling. 
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“I certainly have had no occasion to 
be anything else,” said Val. ‘‘ Will you 
do me a favor, Mrs. Ferndale?” 

‘Certainly, if I can. “What is it?” 

“Will you bring Miss Briggs to dine 
with me to-morrow evening ?” 

Mrs. Ferndale looked thoughtful. 
Bessie made an involuntary little eager 
movement, expressive of pleasure. The 
elder woman turned towards her. ‘‘ Will 
you go?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed, if you will take me,” 
said the girl, with a bright blush. 

‘‘Do you really want us? Remember 
those Cameron women!” said the widow, 
doubtfully. 

Val elevated his eye-brows scornfully. 
“TI can’t forget them!” he said, mean- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Ferndale laughed. 

‘‘Well, well, we will come.” 

‘“‘Thank you so much! I will come 
ashore for you at a quarter past six. 
That will give us time to show Miss 
Briggs over the yacht before dark.” He 
shook Mrs. Ferndale’s hand, and bowed 
to Miss Briggs. ‘‘I need not tell you 
that I have enjoyed this afternoon,” he 
said. 

When he had taken his departure, Bes- 
sie turned to her friend with some anima- 
tion. 

“Did he like my voice, do you think?” 
she asked, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Ferndale looked at her curiously 
and smiled. 

‘*Ves,” said she, “I think he did!” 


II. 


Randolph reached the Weathercock just 
as dinner was announced. He apolo- 
gized for his long absence and_ tardy 
arrival, and Mrs. Cameron gave him ab- 
solution with much suavity. Clytie looked 
a little sulky. She was an energetic, 
muscular girl of about medium height, 
with a brilliant complexion, and a great 
deal of shining flaxen hair, which she 
wore bound about her head in_ thick 
braids. She had been rather hurt by 
Valentine’s rudeness in absenting himself 
for the best part of the afternoon. All 
poor Barnwell’s powers of entertainment 
had been taxed to the uttermost, Nothing 
pleased her, and she was careless or art- 
less enough to show her vexation. 

A good-looking, dark young man in the 
cock-pit of a neighboring sloop-yacht, 
had been surveying her through a field- 
glass all the afternoon, but even this 
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tribute of evident admiration failed to 
divert her. 

It was rather a silent party which sat 
down that evening to dinner in the 
charming saloon. 

No allusion to Randolph’s absence was 
made after the first few moments. When 
the somewhat constrained dinner was 
over the party went up on deck for their 
coffee. Val found himself a little sepa- 
rated from Barnwell and the managing 
mamma, and next to Clytie. For a min- 
ute or two she sipped her coffee in silence. 
As for Val, he was in a delicious dream, 
through which nothing penetrated but the 
lapping of the water against the sides of 
the yacht, and the subtle, aromatic per- 
fume which stole from the contents of the 
cup in his hand. 

‘‘Mr. Randolph,” said the girl pres- 
ently, in her lowest, most agreeable 
voice, ‘‘haven’t you treated us rather 
badly to-day ?” 

Val pulled himself together with an 
effort. 

“In what way, Miss Cameron ?” 

“In leaving us so long to our own 
devices.” 

‘You left us first,” said Val, anxious to 
be on the defensive. 

‘‘But only for a short time,” objected 
Clytie. 

“It seemed a long time to us,” said 
Val, gallantly. 

‘‘T happen to know just when you left 
the yacht. I saw you from my port- 
hole !” 

Val was silent. Clytie sipped her 
coffee and waited. Presently he com- 
menced to hum something in an under- 
tone. It was Gounod’s ‘‘Green Hill.” 

‘*How pretty that is!” said Clytie. ‘I 
sing it!” 

Randolph shuddered. He spoke hastily, 
not wishing to give her time to offer to 
sing it now. 

‘*You should have heard it to-day,” he 
said. ‘‘I have been at Mrs. Ferndale’s, 
and she has a girl staying with her who 
has, oh, such a voice!” 

‘‘Indeed! Who is she?” 

Val detected jealousy in the tone. 

“‘T haven’t any idea. I only know 
that she will make a sensation in New 
York next winter. She is to make her 
début in oratorio.” 

‘*Oh, a professional !” 

“Yes; not an amateur, like you and 
me,” said Val, with covert sarcasm. 

‘*T should like to hear her,” said 
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Clytie, with a tinge of ill-nature in her 
voice. 

‘‘T have endeavored to procure that 
pleasure for you,” said Val, coolly. 
‘She is coming here to dine to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘*Good gracious! How extraordinary !” 
cried Clytie. 

‘‘Why extraordinary ?” asked Val rather 
haughtily. ‘‘Mrs. Ferndale is going to 
bring her.” 

‘Qh, of course I never fancied that she 
would come alone,” said Miss Cameron ; 
‘though those professional women are so 
peculiar.” 

‘‘There is nothing peculiar about her 
except her peculiar genius,” said the young 
man with some brusqueness. On second 
thoughts, he was astonished to find him- 
self so warmly espousing the cause of 
Miss Elizabeth Briggs. He really was 
quite vexed with Miss Cameron for making 
him exert himself enough to feel angry. 
Clytie seemed surprised by his very 
emphatic language. In fact, she moved 
away and began talking to Frank Barn- 
well. 

The next day passed more pleasantly. 
Every one’s temper was improved by a 
night’s sleep, and breakfast was a more 
cheerful meal than dinner had been.the 
evening before. Several new yachts came 
into the harbor, and some of them proved 
to belong to friends of Randolph; so that 
the owners came to call on the Weather- 
cock party most sociably. In the after- 
noon Mrs, and Miss Cameron went ashore 
to do some shopping. Before Val could 
realize it, the witching hour of six had 
arrived, and he started off in search of 
his fair songstress and -her chaperone. 
They were very punctual, considering 
the proverbial failing of the sex. Miss 
Briggs hadafresh color, andabright, happy 
expression. She was nicely dressed in a 
short black silk—very plain indeed, but 
with a sophisticated cut which suggested 
a city dressmaker. Mrs. Ferndale was 
charming, as usual, but she had a troubled- 
looking little wrinkle between the eyes 
which showed that her customary piece of 
mind had been ruffled. 

‘‘Help mein Val. I am certain I shall 
upset the boat! Is this the gig? Oh, 
gracious! How it tips! Don’t let my 
best new gown get wet! Move, Bessie! 
For heaven’s sake don’t upset us!” 

‘‘Evidently, my dear friend,” said Val, 
‘‘you are not nautically inclined.” He 
laughed a little as he settled the elder lady 
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comfortably, opposite Miss Briggs, and 
jumped lightly into the stern. During their 
short journey from the wharf to the yacht, 
Bessie maintained a delighted silence. As 
soon as Mrs. Ferndale realized the fact that 
Val had no designs on her life, and that the 
gig was water-tight, she became as calm 
and smiling as ever. Mrs. Cameron and 
Clytie were on deck with Barnwell when 
the gig came along side. Frank sprang 
forward at once to assist the ladies. 
The Camerons drew themselves up and 
waited to let Mrs. Ferndale take the initia- 
tive. To tell the truth, no love was lost 
between them. Mrs. Ferndale at once 
came forward, shook hands with Clytie 
and her mother, and began praising the 
new yacht, which she saw for the first 
time. 

Miss Briggs did not meet with a partic- 
ularly warm reception, and in his effort to 
supply the lack of cordiality, Randolph 
became quite assiduous in his attentions. 
He saw surprise and pleasure written on 
every feature of Bessie’s ordinary little face. 
Her remarks were few but appreciative, 
and her voice was delightful after Clytie’s 
high-pitched tones and _ hoydenish 
laughter. 

In the engine-room Bessie’s delight cul- 


minated in a little exclamation. Val 
found that she knew something about 


machinery, and she talked very intelli- 
gently when he drew her out on the sub- 
ject. True, she was not clever as the word 
is applied nowadays to a kind of smart 
sharpness of speech which young women 
greatly affect. But she was certainly not 
stupid, and her gently serious manner 
soothed Val’s nerves. 

The dark young man on the neighboring 
sloop had found that he and Val had a 
common friend, and had so contrived an 
introduction. That had resulted in his 
being bidden to the festive dinner on the 
Weathercock. The friend accompanied 
him. Their arrival a few moments before 
dinner-time made a happy diversion, for 
Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. Ferndale were 
beginning to verge on a polite quarrel 
which, as every one khows, is the most 
unpleasant kind. He of the field-glass 
was named West. He seemed pleased to 
make Clytie’s acquaintance, and so mon- 
opolized her attention at dinner that she 
had little opportunity to watch Randolph. 
Mrs. Ferndale of course sat at his right 
hand and Miss Briggs was on the left. 
The latter at once became mute, and was 
evidently too shy to do more than look on 
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and listen. Val felt a nervous horror of 
her being snubbed by one of the women. 
All, however, went well. After dinner, 
every one went on deck. Val contrived 
to draw Miss Briggs a little aside, and 
seated her in the stern with one of his 
favorite corduroy cushions at her back. 
It was a glorious night. The moon was 
rising, blood-red, and round as a cart- 
wheel. 

The lights of the yachts and those on 
the shore twinkled cheerfully in the warm 
dusk. The gentle lapping of the water 
had an almost soporitic effect on the party. 
Every one was quiet for a time. The 
men’s cigars gleamed redly through the 
gloom, and the upward wreathing smoke 
perfumed theair. The harbor seemed full 
of inarticulate sounds. Sometimes the 
festive twang of a banjo floated over the 
water; then would come the plash of 
oars, or the grinding noise produced by 
their turning in the row-locks. 

Val half reclined on the seat in the stern, 
leaning on his elbow. He looked into 
Miss Briggs’ face. 

‘‘Do you know,” he said softly, 
made me very happy yesterday ?” 
‘« By my singing?” she asked simply. 

‘““Yes. Do you appreciate your voice?” 
he asked. 

‘‘T think I do,” answered the girl gravely. 
‘‘T have worked very hard.” 

‘“‘How long have you studied, alto- 
gether?” 

‘‘Four years.” 

‘Ts thatall? You have done wonders.” 

‘The more I learn, the more I realize 
how imperfect I am.” 

‘‘Other people won't find that out.” 

‘‘Oh, they will, next winter.” 

‘You are going to sing in oratorio, Mrs. 
Ferndale tells me.” 

“Yes.” 

** You will enjoy that.” 

“Yes, if I have courage to sing my 
best.” 

‘* And shall you be frightened ?” 

‘‘Very, oh, very; Ihave never sung toa 
large audience.” 

‘* You will lose yourself in the music, and 
forget everything else.” 

‘‘T hope so. You are fond of music, 
aren't you, Mr. Randolph?” 

“It is my only enthusiasm.” 

‘‘T have heard people say it was the 
only perfectly satisfactory thing in the 
world,” 

‘*Well, what do you think?” 
‘*T think—that and religion.” 
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She spoke timidly. Val looked at herin 
surprise. 

‘‘Have you been very strictly brought 
up?” he asked. 

‘‘IT suppose you would call it strict— 

es. 
‘“‘T wasn’t. I brought myself up, and 
yousee the result. [am a useless cumberer 
of the ground.” 

‘*Why do you allow yourself to be?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘Upon my word, I never thought of ask- 
ing myself that,” said Val. 

He became lost in thought. After all 
this little New England nightingale had 
plenty of pluck, enough at all events to 
take him to task for his besetting sin. 
He began to have a great and growing 
respect for her. 

Bessie feared that she had been talking 
moreseriously than the occasion warranted, 
and consequently relapsed into her former 
dumbness. 

The rest of the party were laughing quite 
loudly, and if noise means happiness, they 
were enjoying themselves. 

‘Mr. Randolph,” said Mrs. Cameron, 
‘‘we want you to sing us that lovely 
little Spanish song to the guitar accom- 
paniment.” 

‘‘Not before Miss Briggs,” replied Val. 

‘“‘How absurd!” cried, Mrs. Cameron, 
her long-cherished impatience bursting its 
bonds. ‘‘ You know yousing beautifully, 
and even if you did not, Miss Briggs 
would not criticise—would you, Miss 
Briggs?” 

Mrs. Cameron leaned forward in the 
moonlight, and looked questioningly at the 
embryo prima donna. 

‘‘Certainly not,” said Bessie. ‘‘I am 
anxious to hear Mr. Randolph sing.” 

‘‘Tam very bashful,” said Val, so soberly 
that every one laughed. 

‘‘That means he will sing,’ 
well, darting down the companionway and 
bringing up the guitar. 

‘“You all know that my voice won't fill 
Newport harbor,” said Val, deprecatingly 
as he tuned up, ‘‘but I suppose I must 
open the ball. Mind not to criticise my 
method, Miss Briggs !” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” interposed his self-elected 
mamma-in-law. ‘‘No one expects you to 
sing like a professional. You are not study- 
ing for the stage!” 

There was malice afore-thought in the 
words. With a muttered imprecation, Val- 
entine threw the guitar on the deck, and 
got up suddenly. 
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‘Look here, Mrs. Ferndale,” said he, 
‘*the sailors have set up an opposition in 
the forecastle. Come forward and listen 
to them.” 

There was consternation in the stern. 
Mrs. Cameron realized that she had been 
imprudent. Even Clytie felt the bad taste 
of her mother’s words. 

Mrs. Ferndale walked away with Val. 
‘‘ The cat/” she whispered with soft in- 
tensity. ‘‘Oh,I wish | couldscratch her !” 

Val fairly ground his teeth. He was not 
often angry, but now his temper was 
thoroughly roused. 

‘‘She meant that asan insult! By Jove! 
If she were a man ~ 

The young Southerner clenched his 
hand. 

‘‘Won’t she make a nice mother-in-law, 
Val?” said the widow, slyly. 

Val murmured something unintelligible 
and seated himself on the side of the yacht. 
West had picked up the maltreated guitar 
and was strumming away on it. 

‘‘Tam going to call Bessie up here,” said 
Mrs. Ferndale. ‘‘ Bessie! Comehere, and 
see the phosphorus in the water!” 

She might better have said ‘‘in my 
imagination,” for, as a matter of fact, the 
phosphorus was ‘‘conspicuous by its 
absence.” Poor Bessie rose and walked 
rapidly forward. Mrs. Ferndale took her 
hand andsaid, ‘‘I wanted to get you away 
from those cats.” 

The girl made noanswer. She stood in 
front of Valentine, with her face upturned 
in the moonlight. Her eyes were swim- 
ming in tears. 

‘‘Mr. Randolph,” she said, ‘‘tell me— 
tell me, is itany disgrace? I mean—my— 
my singing in public?” 

Every trace of timidity was gone. She 
appealed to him quite naturally as if his 
opinion were final. He looked down 
at her as he might have looked at a 
child. 

‘Miss Briggs,” said he, with infinite 
kindness in his rich voice, ‘‘the woman 
who has just hurt your feelings is not 
worthy to tie your shoe-string! She is not 
alady. I regret that I must think that, or 
worse, say it, of a guest of mine ; but it is 
true. I think she intended to hurt you, 
and I should like to hurt her if I could.” 

‘*You have not answered my question, 
Mr. Randolph.” 

She stood before him, still looking up 
steadfastly into his face. Mrs. Ferndale 
had wandered back to the others. 

‘‘Miss Briggs, your question is absurd. 
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If I had your voice, I should consider it a 
sin of to go on the stage. Where is the 
disgrace?” 

‘“‘And it is not even opera,” she said, 
almost pleadingly. ‘‘Oh, I do hate to be 
misunderstood !” 

‘‘T am notsurprised at that ! Now, come; 
don’t feel badly ! Cheer up! You must not 
mind that woman.” 

He laid his hand lightly on her arm, 
with a reassuring touch. A sudden flush 
suffused her face, and she trembled a little. 

‘‘Oh, you are very good!” She said. 
‘IT shall always remember it.” 

‘«*T hope you will remember me, too,” he 
said. ‘‘Willyou?” Hebenthis headand 
looked searchingly in her eyes. 

‘*Will you?” he repeated. 

With a stifled ‘‘yes” which came un- 
willingly, Bessie turned and walked away. 
With one stride Randolph overtook her. 
‘‘Promise me one thing, Miss Briggs,” he 
said. ‘‘Do not let them have the delight 
of hearing your voice to-night.” 

‘TI can easily promise,” she whispered ; 
“‘I could not sing now.” 

They rejoined the group in the stern. 

‘*Miss Briggs,” said Clytie, eagerly, ‘‘we 
are waiting for that song.” 

Bessie made no answer. 

‘‘Patience is a virtue,” said Val lightly. 
“‘I fear we must keep on waiting. You 
know nobody with a really fine voice is 
foolish enough to sing in the open air.” 

It was a thrust which he could not deny 
himself the pleasure of giving. A short 
silence ensued. Then Barnwell remarked 
that as nobody had ever accused his voice 
of being fine, he would risk injuring it. 

He proceeded to sing one or two absurd 
songs ; the laughter and conversation be- 
came general, and before long the party 
broke up. Mrs. Ferndale and Bessie were 
the first to leave the yacht. Val took them 
ashore, where they were met by a carriage 
which had been waiting for some time on 
the wharf. He pressed Bessie’s hand in 
silent sympathy, then turning to Mrs. 
Ferndale, said: ‘‘ May I come to-morrow 
and see that you have survived this un- 
lucky evening.” 

‘Do. I shall be at home for luncheon. 
Come then.” 

“If I can evade my jailor’s vigilance,” 
he said, laughing. ‘‘Good night!” 

When the Camerons had gone helow for 
the night, Clytie accosted her mamma with 
indignation in her voice. 

‘‘Well, mother,” she said, ‘‘you have 
made a nice mess of it!” 
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‘You're making mountains out of 
mole-hills,” my dear, replied Mrs. C., 
calmly removing the hair pins from her 
back hair. 

‘If hadany prospects, you have ruined 
them,” said the girl, with burning cheeks 
and tearful eyes. 

‘‘Nonsense! I was vexed to have that 
girl put on an equality with you. I merely 
showed her her proper place. I can see 
that she is only a common New England 
girl, without refinement or education. It 
is just like that insufferable Maria Ferndale 
to take her up and force her upon her 
friends !” 

‘Well, whatever she is, Mr. Randolph 
ae scarcely spoken to me since he met 

er. 

‘Oh, you imagine that, dear. Goto bed 
and sleep off this nonsense. Put on your 
white serge gown in the morning.” 

Clytie turned silently and went to her 
own cabin. For hours she lay awake, lis- 
tening to the tramp, tramp of Randolph’s 
feet, as he paced up and down the deck, 
under the starlight. 


Ill. 


The fates, for once, were propitious. 

The Camerons informed Val, on the fol- 
lowing morning, that they had promised 
to lunch with a friend on Bellevue 
Avenue. 

*‘You will not think it rude?” said Mrs. 
Cameron insinuatingly, glancing up into 
Val’s face. 

‘*Not in the least,” he replied with the 
politeness which seldom deserted him. 

‘‘You are very kind. This is the last 
time we shall play truant, ” and with 
a simper the good lady retired to make 
her toilet. 

Val heaved a sigh of relief. 

He insisted on escorting the two women 
ashore, and even taking them to the door 
of their friend’s cottage. Then having seen 
them safely housed, he strode away and 
presented himself at Mrs. Ferndale’s. 

On the way a thought struck him, and 
he strolled into a florist’s. Coming out 
again with a large bunch, of Marshall 
Niel roses in his hand, he proceeded on his 
way, regardless of the fact that the un- 
usual sight of a tall young man carrying 
a huge bouquet was attracting attention. 
When he entered the drawing-room, Miss 
Briggs was sitting in the window, reading 
the score of an opera, as ordinary individ- 
uals read novels. She arose with a look 
of pleased surprise, and welcomed him 
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quite warmly. She wore a white gown 
which suited her very well. 

‘“‘T have brought you a peace-offering, ” 
said Val, giving her the bouquet. 

‘‘These forme?” she cried, the eloquent 
blood mounting to her forehead. ‘‘ How 
kind youare! But why a peace-offering?” 

‘‘An apology by proxy! Imagine that 
Mrs. Cameron has repented of her rude- 
ness, and sends you these flowers by way 
of reparation,” said Val. 

Bessie looked a little mystified. 

‘‘But she has not spoken of me at all, 
has she?” she asked 


‘‘No,” replied Val, veraciously. ‘‘How 


_ is Mrs. Ferndale?” 


‘She is out. I am _ expecting her 
every moment. Won't you sit down, Mr. 
Randolph?” 

She spoke in an embarrassed way, for 
she was conscious that she had forgotten 
tobehospitable. Randolph seated himself, 
and picked up the score which she had 
dropped. 

‘Do you read this thing like a book?” 
he asked, turning over the leaves. ‘‘ Does 
it convey anything to your mental ear?” 

‘“‘What an odd expression! I never 
knew that I had ‘a mental ear ;’ but now 
you speak of it, that is just the way in 
which I get at the music. I hear it in my 
mind.” 

Val softly hummed an air which he 
found on the page before him. Bessie 
looked athim long and steadfastly. Present- 
ly he rose. 

“‘Iam going to do. something idiotic,” 
he said. ‘I am going to sing to you. 
Will you listen?” 

‘Indeed, I will! I wanted so to hear 
you last night.” 

‘‘That woman spoiled our evening.” 

‘“‘Do you think she spoke like that to 
hurt my feelings? Why should she?” 

They walked into the music-room. 
“Because,” said Val, sitting down at the 
piano, ‘‘because—well I hardly know. Be- 
cause she is a woman.” 

“Oh, Mr. Randolph,” said Bessie, 
gravely, ‘‘that is unjust! Surely women 
are not all like her!” 

‘‘Heaven forbid! But most of them are 
spiteful.” 

Bessie looked thoughtful. 

‘‘I know a good many who are not,” she 
said. 

‘*Tell me about them,” said Val, leaning 
his arms on the piano, and looking at her 
intently. She stood at the other end of the 
grand piano, with her hand resting on it. 
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‘‘Well, there is Mrs. Birkett. She is not 
spiteful,” she began. 

Val thought she was the most artless 
creature he had ever met. Shespoke with 
the simple directness of a child. 

‘‘And whois Mrs. Birkett?” he asked. 

‘*The lady who has been so kind to me. 
She heard me sing in church once, when I 
knew nothing at all about music, and took 
the pains to find out who I was.” 

‘‘T wonder,” thought Val, ‘‘who she zs? 
Perhaps she will tell.” 

“‘She said she liked my voice, and 
thought it had capabilities. She took me 
to New York, and made me sing for a well- 
known singing teacher there, Mr. K——, 
you know him?” 

‘*Ves, I have studied with him.” 

“Oh, have you? You must be the 
Mr. Randolph of whom I have heard him 
speak.” 

‘‘T am the torment of his life. I have 
turned his hair prematurely grey. But what 
did he say about you. 

‘‘He tried my voice; first in simple 
arpeggios, then a few scales, then he made 
me sing him a song. I shook all over! 
Iam so timid, and he seemed so clever. 
He said, ‘‘Miss Briggs, you have many 
faults.” I said, ‘‘I know that, Mr. 
K .” At which he laughed, and sent 
me out of theroom. By-and-by, when he 
was gone, Mrs. Birkett came and said: 
**You will have a career.” 

She paused a moment. 

‘‘Go on, go on,” said Val, impatiently. 
He looked thoroughly waked up. 

‘‘Well, that frightened me. It had such 
a big sound. I asked what it meant. 
‘*You are to study with K ,” said she, 
‘‘and go on the stage and make your for- 
tune. It is merely a question of brains 
and perseverance.” Now, I knew .that 
I had plenty of application, but Iam not 
clever.” 

‘‘T am notsure of that,” said Val. ‘‘Go 
on.” 

‘“‘T told Mrs. Birkett that I would work, . 
work, work. I was not afraid of that, but 
I never would goon thestage. My father 
would not like it.” 

‘‘Your father?” queried Val, eagerly. 
‘*Where does he live?” 

‘‘In New London. He is very strict ; 
he does not like the opera or theatre. He 
disapproves of them strongly.” 

‘Is he a minister?” 

Bessie colored and hesitated. 

‘*No,” she said simply. 
‘‘Well, how did you decide?” 
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“I began lessons with Mr. K , and 
studied with him two years. During that 
time I staid with Mrs. Birkett. Father didn’t 
like it much, butit was such a chance! Then 





Mr. K went to Europe, and I went to 
Boston. Ihave a married cousin living 
there. I remained with her for two years 


more, and studied at the Conservatory. 
Then Mrs. Birkett got me an engagement 
to sing in oratorio. But how much I am 
talking! You must be very tired.” 

While Val was protesting that such was 
not the case, Mrs. Ferndale quietly entered. 
They were so absorbed that they did not 
observe her. She stood and looked at 
them with astonishment. Val’s face wore 
a bright, animated expression which she 
had never seen there before, and Miss 
Briggs, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes was talking as freely as if she had 
known him always. 

‘‘I am sorry to have kept you so long 
waiting for your luncheon,” shesaid rather 
dryly, ‘‘but no doubt you have been en- 
tertaining each other.” 

‘“‘T have not once thought of luncheon,” 
said Valentine. ‘‘I have been threatening 
to sing to Miss Briggs, and she has been 
exerting herself to stave off the ordeal. She 
is glad you bring a reprieve.” 

Miss Briggs was silent. Fashionable 
badinage was not her /oree. 

Mrs. Ferndale seemed tired and out of 
spirits, but evidently tried to appear as 
usual. After lunch, Bessie sang, and Val 
bathed his delighted senses in the flood 
of melody. Already the thought of not 
hearing that voice every day was painful 
tohim. Itwas more thrilling to-day than 
it had been on Sunday. By-and-by the 
girl excused herself and went up-stairs. 

‘‘Do you know,” said Val, as she disap- 
peared, ‘‘I think you underrated her 
other attractions. She was charming this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Ferndale gently elevated her eye- 
brows. ‘‘ Yes?” she said, interrogatively. 
“I never found her so. She has no 
manner.” 

‘‘Perhaps not, from our artificial stand- 
point, but she seems ladylike and well- 
bred.” 

‘*Poor girl; it was a good thing for her 
to be separated from her family.” 

‘‘What zs her father?” 

‘‘What, did not I tell you?” 

“Ne,” 

‘He is a—butcher.” 

A slight tremor passed over Valentine’s 
face. His thin lip curled a little. 
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‘‘Poor thing!” he said, ‘‘what a mis- 
fortune!” Then heseemed lostin thought. 
Presently he rose and took his leave. 
Just outside the gate he almost ran against 
the dainty draperies of—Mrs. and Miss 
Cameron. 


IV. 


That night at dinner the owner of the 
Weathercock declared his intention of leav- 
ing Newport on the following day. 

‘I will put it to the vote,” he said. 
‘*Are you for going round Cape Cod, or 
shall we waste our time in this harbor?” 

Mrs. Cameron warmly seconded the 
proposition of going to Portland and Bar 
Harbor. Barnwell cared little either 
way, and Miss Clytie was equally non- 
committal. 

So in the morning, directly after break- 
fast, Val went ashore to telegraph for a 
pilot to meet the Weathercock at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and also to send a note to Mrs. 
Ferndale to explain his sudden departure. 

It was not easy to explain to another 
what he scarcely understood himself. He 
only felt that he was acting unwisely in 
remaining at Newport. He was begin- 
ning to feel that the magic voice of the 
New England girl was gaining a hold 
upon him which it would be hard to 
shake off. 

Never before had any human being so 
appealed to his heart ; and, as he valued his 
peace of mind, he determined to break the 
spell at once. 

In his note to Mrs. Ferndale he sent his 
kind regards to Miss Elizabeth Briggs, and 
expressed a hope that he might some day 
enjoy the pleasure of hearing her sing 
before a New York audience. That was 
notstrictly true. Theidea of theshrinking 
girl subjected to the careless criticism of a 
cold, unfeeling public, somehow roused all 
his chivalry. He wished that some one 
could protect and shield her from the 
manifold vexations and unpleasantnesses 
of a life such as lay before her. 

A butcher’s daughter! Good heavens! 
Brought up amongst raw meat! 

The man who had never encountered so 
much as a crumpled rose-leaf by way of a 
barrier between him and the realization 
of any of his desires, shuddered at the 
thought. 

He posted his letter, and sent his tele- 
gram, and returned to the yacht. 

Barnwell met him on deck with a 
troubled and grave face. 


‘Look here,” hesaid. ‘‘Mrs. Cameron 
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has been telegraphed for. Her married 
daughter is desperately ill at Saratoga, and 
they want her to go up there. She 
is preparing to start for New York this 
afternoon.” 

If Randolph did not look utterly cast 
down when he heard the news he must 
be pardoned. His heart throbbed ecstati- 
cally at the prospect of freedom. 

‘‘T have offered to escort them to town, 
but they prefer to go alone,” continued 
Barnwell. ‘‘Say something soothing to 
the old lady, for pity’s sake, Randolph. 
She is dreadfully cut up, and has taken two 
doses of raw brandy.” 

Randolph wentinsearch of Mrs. Cameron 
at once, and succeeded in raising her 
spirits considerably by his judicious at- 
tempts at consolation. 

Clytie broke down at the end, and mur- 
mured something about ‘‘their lovely 
cruise” being interrupted. 

Val facilitated their departure with sus- 
picious alacrity, and finally saw them 
start, with a sense of relief. 

‘“‘Well, what next?” asked Barnwell, 
when they had returned to the Weather- 
cock. 

‘‘Martha’s Vineyard, I suppose,” said 
Val, moodily. 

‘You're losing your spirits, old man. 
What’s the matter?” 

‘‘Frank,” said Val, abruptly, ‘‘ did you 
ever happen to be in New London for any 
length of time ?” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Barnwell; ‘I spent 
a Sunday there not long ago—at the Pe- 
quot House, though; not in the town.” 

**Oh.” 

‘Why do you ask ? 

‘‘Because I wanted to know if you 
have seen there a butcher's shop belong- 
ing to one Briggs by name.” 

‘‘Briggs? Briggs? I don’t recall hav- 
ing seen it. Where have I heard the 
name? Why, by George! It’s the name 
of the little girl the old lady had such a 
cut at the other night.” 

“Ri.” 

‘Well, what has the butcher to do with 
her?” 

‘*He is her father.” 

Val’s voice was almost sepulchral in its 
solemnity. 

‘Good gracious ! 
that?” 

‘“‘Tt’s true.” 

‘‘I never should have thought that; but 
why does that make you so low-spirited, 
Val?” 


” 


You don’t mean 
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‘*The girl’s voice is making a fool of 
me, Barnwell.” 

‘‘Nonsense! It isn’t the first good 
voice you've heard.” 

**Wait till you hear it.” 

‘I never expect to. Music isn’t in my 
line.” 

‘‘T am going to New London this after- 
noon to find that butcher’s shop.” 

‘*May I ask why?” 

‘It is a fancy of mine; that’s all.” 

Barnwell uttered an impatient exclama- 
tion, and, turning on his heel, went below. 
Accustomed as he was to Randolph’s er- 
ratic vagaries, this last folly surprised and 
angered him. He missed Clytie, too. 
Altogether he felt that he had enough to 
make him sulky. But the Weashercock 
steamed away to New London. She 
dropped anchor about sunset. Val at 
once went ashore. New London is not a 
large place, and there are not many 
butcher-shops there. Before dark the 
Virginian stood before one above which 
was a sign, bearing the brief and homely 
legend, ‘‘Uzziah Briggs.” 

Then it was true! 

The shutters were up and the raw car- 
cass of a sheep hung suspended from a 
hook outside. The waning light softened 
its hideous details, but did not conceal it 
from Randolph’s patrician eyes. 

With a deep sigh Val turned and re- 
traced his steps. 

Barnwell sat on deck awaiting his re- 
turn. Val arrived, and came over to his 
friend and seated himself. 

‘*Do you mind telling me the object of 
this pilgrimage? It is like you to do any- 
thing crazy, but of like you to take so 
much trouble,” said Barnwell. 

Valentine looked dejected. 

**T can’t account for it, Barnwell. That’s 
the worst of it. I’m mad about that girl’s 
voice.” 

‘*But, my dear fellow, you didn’t ex- 
pect to hear-it there, did you?” 

‘*Of course not. Don’t be an idiot.” 

‘**One is enough, I think, for one party. 
Did you only go because you Wanted to 
see the nest where your nightingale was 
hatched?’ 

Val was silent. Barnwell laughed out- 
right. 

‘It is the butcher’s daughter. ‘And 
she has grown so dear, so dear’—I would 
write you a lovely poem if I could only 
feel inspired.” 

‘Please feel inspired to order dinner,” 
said Val, quite irritably. 
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The next day the Weathercock ran to 
Martha’s Vineyard; there the pilot came 
on board. Thence they proceeded to 
Provincetown, Cape Cod, and _ finally 
reached Portland, en roufe for Mount 
Desert. Nothing more was said in con- 
nection with Miss Briggs, until just before 
they arrived at Portland. 

Then Val suddenly said, ‘‘Frank, can 
you conceive of marrying a woman for 
her voice?” 

‘‘T cannot, indeed,” said Frank. ‘‘ Not 
unless she could be set in a corner like a 
musical box, and wound up or shut down, 
as the case might be, according to my 
will. Fancy if she should catch cold and 
have acute bronchitis? You would have 
to get a divorce.” 

Randolph smiled. 

‘‘Are you thinking of marrying Miss 
Briggs ?” pursued Barnwell, relentlessly. 

Val colored. 

“If I am, I shall content myself with 
thinking of it,” he said. 

“I say Val,” said Frank, bursting into 
a roar of laughter, preparatory to giving 
vent to his next witticism, ‘‘ would she 
make as good a help-meat as her father?” 

‘‘Really, Frank, your jokes are too 
brutal!” said Val, laughing in spite of 
himself. 

When the yacht entered the harbor at 
Portland, Val, who of late had seemed 
possessed with an unquiet devil, went 
ashore and took a walk. 

He wandered aimlessly about for some 
time, his eyes bent on the ground, and a 
wrinkle between his brows. He was 
thinking deeply; and through his thoughts 
came always the echo of that voice which 
had so effectually deprived him of his old 
carelessness. He was passing a small 
white house rather weather-beaten as to 
paint, and not at all imposing in appear- 
ance, when it seemed as if the voice 
which haunted him had suddenly escaped 
from his memory, and was in reality 
appealing to his ear. Through the open 
casement its richness welled out into outer 
air— 

‘* ___like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets.’’ 


There could not be two such voices in 
the world. Valentine stood spell-bound. 
How could Elizabeth Briggs, in Newport, 
make her voice heard in Portland? He 
drew near the window and looked in. 
Bessie sat not ten feet from him, sew- 
ing, and singing as she sewed. Obey- 
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ing a sudden impulse, he went quickly to 
the door of the house and knocked, for 
bell there was none. The song ceased, 
and footsteps were heard. Evidently she 
had risen, and was coming to answer the 
knock. The door opened and Bessie 
stood before him. She gave a little scream 
of surprise or delight, or both. 

‘*I was eavesdropping, and heard your 
voice. I could not help coming to see 
you then.” ; 

He stopped in sudden confusion. He 
became conscious that he, Valentine Ran- 
dolph, the haughty F. F. V., was almost 
apologizing for honoring this little nobody 
with a visit. He almost blushed. 

“‘Will you come in, Mr. Randolph?” 
said Miss Briggs, demurely, holding the 
door wide open. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Val; ‘‘I will.” 

She led the way—a very short distance 
it was, too—into a small room furnished 
in horse-hair; with a desperately, luridly- 
bright carpet on the floor. 

In an armchair sat an old woman knit- 
ting. Val had overlooked her in his 
hasty survey of the apartment from the 
window. She had one of those keen, 
colorless hatchet-faces, so often seen in 
New England. Her sparse grey hair was 
drawn straight back from her forehead, 
and her scant gown was of cotton, dark 
and ill-fitting. 

“‘This is my grandmother, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,” said Bessie. 

The old woman eyed him distrustfully, 
clicked her needles ostentatiously, and 
bent her head in unwilling acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction. 

Valentine gave her the same bow that 
he would have given an English duchess. 

Miss Briggs evidently saw the incon- 
gruity of Val and his surroundings, and 
was annoyed and embarrassed by it. 

‘‘I_ am immensely surprised to see you 
here,” said Val, having paid his respects 
to the old lady. ‘‘You were at Newport 
when I left there—were you not?” 

‘““Yes,” said Bessie, ‘‘ but I left the day 
after you did. I—I did not know you 
were coming to Portland.” 

She spoke as if the coincidence of their 
meeting ought to be accounted for. 

‘‘And I was equally ignorant of your 
movements,” said Val. ‘‘I had no idea 
that fate had anything half so pleasant in 
store for me as this meeting.” 

Mrs. Briggs looked at them both 
shrewdly out of her hard old eyes. 

‘Is this the gentleman you met down 
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to Newport?” she inquired in a nasal 
tone. 

‘‘Ves,” said Bessie, coloring a little. 
The old woman grunted. , 

‘‘T recognized your voice at once,” said 
Val, ignoring grandmamma. 

‘‘Yes? I miss Mrs. Ferndale’s piano.” 

‘« Elizabeth’s got a nice voice, ain't she, 
sir?” observed Mrs. Briggs. 

Her tones pierced the Virginian’s ear 
like a two-edged sword. 

“Superb,” he said warmly. 

**Will the New York folks like it, do 
you think?” she pursued. 

‘«They cannot help liking it,” answered 
Val. 

‘‘I hope you'll go to hear her the first 
time she sings. It'll kind of encourage 
her. She does think a heap of your 
opinion.” 

Valentine assured the speaker that he 
looked forward with much pleasure to 
Miss Briggs’ first appearance in public. 

‘‘My son Uzziah didn’t like it, overly, 
her trainin’ for a singer. He saysits next 
worst to play actin’, and a woman hadn't 
ought to stand up so brazen before a 
crowd. And they do say that she'll have 
to sing with a whole brass band playin’ 
after her like mad. What I sez is, how’ll 
the poor girl make herself heard over all 
that scrapin’ and blowin’ and _ fiddlin’? 
Heh?” 

Val was conscious of a convulsive move- 
ment round the lips. He gravely stroked 
his moustache. Bessie appeared less con- 
scious of her aged relative’s conversational 
errors than one might have supposed. 
There is a great deal in being accustomed 
to one’s surroundings, whatever they may 
be. 

The string of Mrs. Briggs’ tongue was 
loosed. 

‘‘Uzziah’s a powerful good man. There’s 
his picture on the mantel.” 

Randolph glanced in the direction in- 
dicated by a jerk of Mrs. Briggs’ withered 
thumb. There was a counterfeit present- 
ment of Uzziah, who was dressed in his 
Sunday clothes, and very evidently con- 
scious of the fact that he was sitting for 
his photograph. Still, there was a certain 
rugged nobility about the face, a breadth 
of brow, and a steady keenness in the 
eyes, which suggested power and intellect. 
‘*Some mute, inglorious somebody, prob- 
ably,” Val reflected; ‘‘some Cromwell, 
guilty of the blood of nobody but the crea- 
tures which he slaughters in the way of 
his profession.” 


‘‘Your son has a fine face,” he said 
aloud. 

“‘That he has,” assented Mrs. Briggs. 
‘* He was dreadful bent on bein’ a minis- 
ter, but his pa he was a butcher, and he 
sez, ‘what’s good enough for me’s good 
‘nough for Uzziah.’ So he had his way. 
But my son’s got a rare tongue for a 
prayer-meetin’, and all New London says 
he can’t be beat at expoundin’ Scripture.” 

At this juncture Val rose— 

‘‘T am forgetting,” said he, ‘‘that I 
must go back to the yacht. I ought not 
to have stopped a moment. I have left 
my friend all alone, and he will be leaving 
me for good if I treat him so badly. To- 
morrow we goto Bar Harbor.” 

Elizabeth looked at him blankly. 

“‘Good bye,” he said. ‘‘I predict for 
you a grand success. You must allow me 
to send you a huge bouquet next winter 
to grace your triumph. Only keep your 
courage up and you have nothing to fear.” 

He held out his hand. She felt that he 
was slipping away from her, going out of 
her life, as he had come in, suddenly and 
unexpectedly. But ah, the difference! 
She suffered him to clasp her hand for a 
moment. He bowed again to the old 
woman. She was rheumatic, and did not 
rise. In a moment he had gone, walking 
away swiftly, away from the sordid little 
cottage, away from the New England girl 
whose heart he had stirred to its depths. 
She rushed into the inner room and threw 
herself on her bed in an agony of tears. 
Forth from her bosom she drew some- 
thing, which she pressed again and again 
to her lips. 

It was a withered Marshall Niel rose. 

As for Valentine, he set his teeth, cursed 
his own folly, and returned to the Weather- 
cock. He half hoped that one of the fogs 
for which the coast of Maine is proverbial, 
might blot out sea and land and force him 
to linger at Portland. But no; the morn- 
ing dawned cloudless and the yacht 
steamed away to Bar Harbor. What be- 
fell the two friends there is not part of our 
simple story. Val received a letter from 
Mrs. Cameron informing him that her 
daughter, was out of danger. 

The post-script remarked that ‘‘ Dear 
Clytie was well, but pining for sea air.” 

This left an opening for an invitation to 
resume the cruise, which was. not, how- 
ever, given. So dear Clytie continues to 
pine for the salt air, and, perhaps, for aught 
we know to the contrary, she may be 
pining now. 
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It was the last week in October. 

New York was beginning to lose that 
look of desolation which it wears during 
the summer months. 

Among the sprinkling of the jeunesse 
dorée, which strolled into Delmonico’s for 
lunch, on a certain cool sunny morning, 
was Valentine Randolph. He was much 
the same Valentine who lay on the cor- 
duroy cushions that hot Sunday in August, 
in Newport harbor. His temporary ani- 
mation had passed away, and he had sub- 
sided into the old listlessness of manner. 
His face wore a discontented, harassed 
expression, which sat ill upon so young 
and so charming a man. As he strayed 
aimlessly across the room, apparently 
quite oblivious of the head waiter, who 
was motioning him towards an eligible 
table near the window, he caught sight of 
a familiar face. It was that of Mrs. Fern- 


dale. He went over to where she was 
sitting. She greeted him with her usual 
cordiality. 


‘‘I only came to town yesterday,” she 


said. ‘‘Sit down, my dear boy. You are 
, m) y 
looking more bored than ever.” 

Val sat down. 

““T look asI feel,” heanswered. ‘‘ You 


are an Oasis in the desert of exnuz. I am 
going melancholy mad; but perhaps you 
can save me.” 

“At all events I will try. 
trouble now?” 

‘The old one—nothing to do! Not 
even Satan has provided my idle hands 
with any occupation of late.” 

“You must be in a bad way! 
didn’t marry Clytie, did you?” 

‘“‘No! In that case I should have had 
my hands full.” 

‘‘Your escape was so narrow that you 
ought to be good humored when you 
think of it.” 

“‘What is the latest scandal? 
ways know.” 

“There are two or three engagements, 
but that won’t interest you.” 

‘“That depends. Is yours one?” 

‘What nonsense! An old woman like 
me!” (Mrs. Ferndale was looking -un- 
commonly fresh and handsome, and felt 
that she might safely challenge attention. ) 

‘“‘What ought I to say,” said Val, a 
gleam of amusement brightening his 
eyes. ‘‘Do you know, I havelost my power 
of saying pretty things?” 

“Then you must be ill or dying! Why, 


What is the 


You 


You al- 


DOWN EAST. 


Val, when you lose that your end must be 
near.” 

‘‘Perhaps it is. The sooner the better. 
I should not be missed.” 

*‘Oh, yes; Barnwell would miss you!” 

‘‘And is that all you can say, you un- 
feeling woman? I shall leave you,. for 
your lunch is getting cold.” 

‘*Don’t you quarrel with me, for heaven’s 
sake! I have quarrelled with all my best 
friends lately. Do you remember that 
little New England girl to whom I was so 
kind? Miss Briggs, you know.” 

Val’s bold dark eyes suddenly fell. He 
became absorbed in removing an infinites- 
imal bread crumb from the table cloth. 

‘Ves, I remember,” he said in a low 
voice. 

‘Our friendship turned out badly,” said 
Mrs. Ferndale, looking at him keenly. 

‘‘Women’s friendship is always doomed 
to an early death.” 

‘*That is just like your cynicism, but 
it is not true. I have lots of friends.” 

‘‘Too many, perhaps, to do them all 
justice,” said Val, satirically. 

‘‘Well, at all events, I quarrelled with 
her, and we parted.” 

‘““Ah? The cause, of course, is a dead 
secret ?” 

‘*Oh, she refused to take my advice in 
some matters of importance, and then 
acted most ungratefully.” 

‘‘Was it before or after she went to 
Portland ?” 

‘* Portland? 
that?” 

Mrs. Ferndale was surprised into rais- 
ing her voice alittle. Some of the people 
turned round and looked at her. 

‘‘T know that she went there after she 
left you,” said Val, steadily. 

‘“You seem to know a good deal about 
her,” said the widow. 

‘‘Yes, thanks to you,” said the young 
man, calmly. 

Mrs. Ferndale bit her lips hard. 

“I did not intend to hurt her feelings,” 
she said suavely. “I merely thought that 
she was acting foolishly in regard to—well, 
a ridiculous little affair—nothing at all in 
reality; but she is unsophisticated, and 
made much of it. I should have liked to 
see her safely launched, but what could I 
do? She spoke most improperly to me, 
and I could not brook that for a moment; 
so we parted.” 

Val turned a little pale, and pressed his 
lips together. 

‘Where is she now?” heasked presently. 
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‘‘With Mrs. Birkett, in Irving Place. 
She makes her début next week. Her 
dreadful father died a month or two ago, 
which is a great advantage to her.” 

Val looked at Mrs. Ferndale sternly. 

‘*Good-by,” he said, rising. 

She fixed her eyes on his face. 

‘You think me very heartless!” she 
said, with quick intuition. ‘‘ You have 
found out my hollowness! I always said 
you would!” She tried to laugh. 

‘““No matter what J think,” he said 
gravely, ‘‘it is not for me to criticise 
Mrs. Ferndale’s conduct. Good morn- 
ing.” He passed through the room, not 
once looking back; and Maria Ferndale, 
following him with her eyes, knew that in 
some mysterious way she had lost him. 


* * * * *K * * * 


Elizabeth Briggs, deserted by one of 
her best friends, nervous at the prospect 
of running the gauntlet of public criticism, 
and bereaved, by the death of her father, 
of her only natural protector ! 

This thought predominated in the mind 
of Valentine Randolph as he walked out 
of Delmonico’s. 

‘‘Right or wrong, wise or foolish,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘I will see her.” 

That afternoon, the New York City 
Directory having provided him with Mrs. 
Birkett’s address, he wended his way to 
Irving Place. He went on foot, for he 
felt the necessity of exercise, in order to 
work off a little of the excitement which 
had taken possession of him. 

He found the house without difficulty, 
rang the bell, and was admitted. 

Before he had time to note the room and 
its contents, Elizabeth Briggs had entered. 
She was dressed in the deepest mourning. 
Sorrow had refined and chastened her ex- 
pression. The line of the cheek was not 
so full, and the color not so deep as when 
Val had seen her last. There was a pa- 
tient, sad look in her eyes, and her voice, 
when she spoke, was pathetic in its minor 
sweetness. 

Val hardly knew how to address her. 
He saw in her face that she was glad to 
see him, but it was but a shadow of the 
former light which surprise and happiness 
had been used to call into her counte- 
nance. 

‘If I am intruding,” he said in a low 
tone, with her hand in his, ‘‘you must 
send me away. I heard not two hours 
ago that you were in trouble and I came 
to you at once. Was I wrong?” 
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She gently withdrew her hand and sat 
down. 

‘*You were kind,” she said, ‘‘now, as 
always.” He seated himself beside her. 

‘*How did you know that I was here?” 
she asked. 

‘‘Mrs. Ferndale told me.” 

Bessie smiled bitterly. 

‘‘T loved her dearly, once,” she said. 

‘«She is not worthy of it! Shetold me 
herself how she treated you.” 

‘‘Not everything? Surely, not why we 
parted?” 

She seemed to be startled. 

‘‘Not everything, no; but enough for 
me to infer that she had treated you very 
badly.” 

‘‘Oh! I am glad she did not tell you. 
It was—so—so—foolish.” 

‘“‘It is sad to be disappointed in any 
one,” said Val. ‘‘There is nothing more 
bitter; yet it is the commonest experience 
in the world.” 

‘“‘Yes; I begin to find that out. Iam 
afraid my courage is all gone. My dear 
father is dead; 1 am forced to live away 
from my mother and sisters, and I have 
an unconquerable terror of singing next 
week.” 

She averted her face so that he might 
not see that her eyes were full of tears. 

‘‘T am sosorry for you,” said Val, earn- 
estly. ‘‘I wish it were in my power to 
do anything for you!” 

‘‘It is a pleasure to me to think that— 
that—I have been remembered.” Her 
voice was very low, and she seemed to 
regret almost immediately having said so 
much. 

‘Remembered !” he burst out. ‘‘ Re- 
membered! Why, you have not been 
out of my thoughts a single hour since we 


parted !” 

She blushed scarlet, and looked at him 
entreatingly. 

‘Oh, don’t,” she said. ‘‘Don’t say 
that.” 


‘‘And why not, if it be the truth?” 

“It cannot be the truth. Why should 
you remember me ?” 

He was silent for a moment. 

‘‘T do.not know,” he said presently. 
‘““To be candid, Ido not know! I never 
meantto let myself be troubled so— but—” 
Again he was silent. 

Her breast heaved with the quick 
breaths she was drawing. Her tears 
dropped slowly on to her hands, which 
lay tightly clasped in her lap. She was 
losing her self-control. 
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‘* Bessie,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘are you 
crying P” : 

‘It is nothing, nothing!” she sobbed; 
‘only I am so nervous—so lonely. I 
have suffered! Oh, leave me to cry.! Do 
not stop me!” 


She got up hurriedly and went to the 


other end of the room, leaning her head 
on the mantel-piece to hide her face. 

He rose and stood looking ather. His 
face was deadly pale, and his mouth was 
set in a look of firm resolve. 

For two or three moments he stood 
thus. Then he walked quickly over to 
the mantel-piece. 

‘* Bessie,” he said, in a low voice, full 
of restrained intensity, ‘‘ will you give the 
future into my hands?” 

The girl lifted up her head, and her 
eyes met his. Hers told the story, but 


her lips contradicted it. 

‘«That cannot be,” she said. 

‘There is one way,” he went on, not 
heeding the answer, ‘‘in which I can 
shield you from all that you now dread. 
Come to me! 


happy!” 


I will make you safe and 


DOWN EAST. 


She turned her face away. 

‘‘Impossible!” she said vehemently. - 

‘‘What reason have you for saying that?” 
he demanded. 

‘Every reason. 
not be.” 

**I know no such thing ! 
obstacles? There is only one that I can 
think of. If you will tell me that you care 
nothing for me, I will go away.” 

A sudden rush of feeling illumined her 
face. At that moment she was beautiful. 
He came nearer. 

‘* Bessie,” he said, ‘‘ do you—will you— 
care enough for me to marry me?” 

‘‘You ask me because you pity me,” 
she said. 

‘‘IT ask you because I love you,” he 
said solemnly. 

He drew her towards him. 

An agony of shyness came over her. 
The blood rushed into her face. 

‘*Will you tell me once that you love 
me, Bessie!” he whispered. 

Then the lovely voice which had been 
his fate, said, ‘‘Do not ask me! You 
know that I do.” 


You know that it can- 
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A STEERAGE TRIP TO EUROPE. 


BY JAMES RICALTON. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE MAPLEWOOD (N. J.) ACADEMY. 


With the desire to show that aman may 
see much of the world without necessarily 
spending much money in so doing, I 
shall attempt some account of a steerage 
trip during the past summer, from New 
York to Liverpool, and then from Hull 
around the North Cape, and through the 
Arctic Ocean and the White Sea to Arch- 
angel. I booked to Trondjem in Norway, 
by the Cunard Line, for $23.00. When I 
reached the pier of the Cunard Line early 
in the forenoon of June 12th, the dense, 
black folds of smoke lifting from the 
double funnels of the Aurania told that 
the noble ship was making ready for sea. 

The approaches to the pier are lined with 
venders of tin wash-basins, tin plates, tin 
pails, pannikins, forks and knives, straw 
mattresses and pillows, steamer chairs, 
etc. The steerage passengers are huddled 


‘together with their beds and boxes on one 
side of the long, gloomy pier-shed ; in an- 
other quarter the saloon luggage is rapidly 
accumulating and receiving its paste and 


label. As the time for sailing draws near,. 
a line of cabs and carriages brings cabin 
passengers and their friends, until the whole 
pier near the boat is thronged by them. 
When permission is at last given us to go 
aboard, there is a stampede amongst my 
fellow passengers of the ‘‘third-class,” who 
rush up the gang-plank with bedding under 
their arms and tin table utensils clattering 
about them, and go pell-mell down the 
companion ladder, to preémpt a berth by 
pitching into it a bundle, a valise or a 
mattress. The thundering forward of the 
heavy post-office vans tells us we shall soon 
be off, for the United States mail is the last 
thing usually put aboard. Short, rapid 
strokes of the bell warn all but passengers 
to go ashore; eyes begin to moisten; 
God-speeds are given; hearty kisses ex- 
changed; and our stay-at-home friends 
trudge down the gang-plank to the pier 
and turn about with their eyes wiped and 
their noses blown, to flutter their hand- 
kerchiefs as the ponderous ship swings 
gently away from her moorings. We of 
the steerage now hurry to our cavernous 
quarters to look after our luggage. I had 
already tried to secure a berth by placing 
in it my valise, but on my return from the 


deck was surprised to find a strange mat- 
tress in its stead, the owner of which had 
in this way undertaken to usurp my prior 
claim. I entered emphatic protest, but he 
was deaf and obstinate. At last, the 
steward, who had seen me establish my 
original right, interfered in my behalf, and 
ordered the usurper to remove his bundles, 
which he sulkily and slowly proceeded to 
do. 

Thesteerage berths in the Aurania having 
canvas bottoms, I considered a mattress 
unnecessary. Having provided myself 
with a lap-robe, a blanket and .a rubber 
pillow, my lap-robe served me as a mat- 
tress, and my bed wassoon made. Inow 
perched myself conveniently in my bunk 
and watched my fellow travelers getting 
ready for the sea journey. For several 
hours they continued ascending and de- 
scending the trap-ladder leading to the 
deck, taking up tin cans for water and 
bringing down beds, bundles and baskets. 

Blankets, pillows, crockery and cutlery 
are unpacked, besides many articles of food 
brought from their homes to supplement 
any deficiency in the ship’s supply ; better 
clothing is removed and coarser garments 
donned ; some, while their appetites are 
strong, regale themselves with luxuries of 
land-fare ; others with hopeless looks are 
appalled at finding themselves in such a 
human hive, and apparently think little of 
their prospects of ever reaching the ‘‘ old 
sod,” ‘ 

Going on deck again, I found the ship’s 
rail well occupied by my fellow ‘‘’sween- 
deckers,” making the most of what land 
there was to look at. We weresoon across 
the lower bay, the scene of so many in- 


‘ternational yacht races, and beginning to 


feel the gentle swell from the open ocean. 
Our last look for land was greeted by the 
automatic fog-horn moaning a doleful 
farewell. - 

When necessary, space is reserved on 
both the first and second decks below the 
main deck for steerage passengers. When 
the number of passengers is small, as is 
usually the case on an outward voyage 
from New York, the unoccupied space is 
filled with freight.. The Awrania had, on 
the present voyage, about one hundred 
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and fifty passengers, quartered on the first 
deck below the main deck in the forward 
part of the ship; the space in this com- 
partment was partitionedinto three sections 
on each side of the ship, each section con- 
taining twenty-four berths, arranged in two 
tiers on each side ofa central passage. An 
open spaceabout 26x30 feetis leftin the cen- 
tre of the deck between the rooms on the 
sides ; in this middle room are two plain 
board tables, made to be lowered at meal 
times, and raised atother times. Therooms 
or sections on the sides are about four- 
teen feet square, with a tier of six berths on 
each side, about one foot from the floor or 
deck ; two feet above the first tier is the 
second, leaving a space of three feet be- 
tween the upper berths and the deck over- 
head. The partitions do not extend to the 
deck overhead ; a space of about a foot is 
left between the top of the partitions and 
the upper deck, leaving room for a circu- 
lation of air through the whole compart- 
ment. In apartments for men exclusively, 
there are no board partitions, and in many 
ships there are sometimes two and three 
hundred in large compartments without 
partitions, the tiers of berths being erected 
on iron stanchions. The berths are about 
six feet long, two feet wide, and six inches 
deep, with a coat of paint; sometimes 
they have canvas bottoms, but more gen- 
erally they are constructed altogether of 
boards, and not unlike shallow coffins; 
indeed, the outer board case for a coffin, 
sawn in halves longitudinally, would make 
two capital steerage berths. With astraw 
mattress in one of these berths the occupant 
is lifted quite up and is liable to fa// m with 
his neighbor, whichis an event not always 
to be desired, for the neighbor in the next 


** FIGHT THE COCKS.” 


box may be an unsavory bed-fellow. 

There are many things to be seen and 
heard in these monstrous dormitories that 
might make one wish his berth were as 
deep as a.whole coffin, instead of one-half 
a one, and equally exclusive. The great 
variety of snoring that comes from one 
hundredand fifty cotemporaneous sleepers 
of every nationality and condition, is not 
provocative of sleep. Snoring, under the 
most favorable circumstances, is not con- 
ducive to slumber; it is particularly dis- 
agreeable when you wake up in the 
steerage to hear one hundred and fifty at 
it in one small compartment, some with 
long, flabby wind-pipes, some with loose, 
vibratory noses, some with half-swallowed 
quids of tobacco, rising and falling like a 
ball in a fountain, and some half-strangled 
across the edge-board of the berth; some 
with an asthmatic wheeze, and others with 
acatarrhal sniff. Takeall these conditions, 
the groaning, the gurgling, the strangling, 
and the sniffing and spasmodic breath- 
catching simultaneously gives a strange 
variety of raucous intonations that would 
scarcely be called a symphony. 

The bread used is in the form of large 
biscuits, baked fresh every morning, one 
of which is sufficient for a meal. Many 
passengers abuse the generosity of the 
steamship company by taking more than 
they can eat, until they have accumulated 
a vast surplus that quite fills up all extra 
space at the head and foot of their berths; 
and, indeed, I have seen occupants fringed 
to such an extent with biscuits that they 
resembled an oblong flower-bed bordered 
withclam-shells. Onemay easily imagine 
the rumblings and rattlings that occur at 
intervals during the night, as such an one 
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turns suddenly in his sleep. His tin-ware 
and crockery turns with him, including, at 
times, his water-can or a pannikin of cold 
soup. - 

You can readily imagine the feelings of 
the victim immediately below him, as he 
receives his shower of bread crumbs, cold 
soup, etc. It was my misfortune in the 
present voyage to occupy a berth in the 
lower tier. 

Defective ventilation is a cause of one 
ofthe greatest hardships to which a steerage 
passenger is subjected. What there is of 
it is secured chiefly through the hatchway 
and the stair exit. During calm weather 
a fair amount of fresh air is obtained on 
the first deck below the main deck, from 
the port-holes ; but those of the second 
deck below are at or near the water-line, 
and cannot be opened. In very heavy 
weather the hatches are necessarily bat- 
tened down, leaving only the narrow com- 
panion-way, and possibly one or two ven- 
tilators from the deck, for the admission 
of air to supply the wants of several hun- 
dred people. But to offset the poor ven- 
tilation within the ship, the strong air on 
deck not only revives the languishing 
victim Of sea-sickness, but renovates and 
purifies the whole system to an astonishing 
degree. 


lation. Some use a moistened corner of 
their towels for washing purposes, I 
remember seeing, on one occasion, a 
doughty Englishman, who, having mis- 
sed his opportunity for supplying himself 
with water from the ship’s pump, which 
is unlocked once a day, perform his morn- 
ing ablutions with some cold coffee that 
remained in his pannikin; claiming for 
the coffee excellent saponaceous qualities, 
besides its well-known properties as a 
disinfectant. ; 


THE FOOD IN THE STEERAGE, 


The victualing of the steerage passen- 
gers is a matter of some concern to those 
contemplating an inexpensive voyage 
such as 1am describing. The steamship 
company contracts to furnish to every 
passenger a certain number of ounces of 
bread, meat, etc., and a certain number of 
quarts of water daily; but the contract 
has no practical force, every passenger 
receiving an unlimited supply of a limited 
variety of victuals, served three times a 
day. Breakfast, consisting of fresh bread- 
biscuits and coffee, butter and oat-meal 
porridge, alternated with Irish stew, is 
served at eight o’clock A. M. Dinner, 
consisting of pea soup, boiled potatoes in 





The Awraniahas a lava- 
tory on the main deck 
with stationary bowls for 
the use of the steerage 
passengers; but on 
many boats in the Atlan- 
tic service, passengers 
supply their own basins 
and wash from their 
daily allowance of water; 
the act being performed 
in the narrow passage 
between the tiers of 
berths or in the berths, 
in which case the washer, 
during the operation, 
assumes the position of a 
tailor on his table and 
holds the basin in his lap. 
The space in the lower 
berths being too narrow 
to allow the occupants 
to assume a sitting posi- 
tion, they are sometimes 
obliged to wash on their 
hands and knees, or 
rather on their knees and 
hand, one hand being 


























left free for facial manipu- 
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usage. The steward dives into 
the steaming potato boiler and 
fills each plate as itis presented 
with hot handfuls of black, un- 
peeled potatoes. Meals are an- 
nounced by the ringing of a 
hand-bell. When this interesting 
signal is given, especially if the 
weather be fine and the appetites 
normal, there is a general stam- 
pede, and the space between 
decks becomes a sort of zoo- 
logical pandemonium. The 
tables already mentioned ac- 
commodate only a small num- 
ber; the central space is filled ; 
some are waving their plates 
from their berths ; the stewards 
are overwhelmed with clamor- 
ing tins, but with amazing pa- 








MEAL TIME. 


their jackets, with salt beef and pork, 
boiled, is served at one o'clock ; besides 
these afore-mentioned viands, for the Sun- 
day dinner we have plum duff, this being 
the nautical term for a pale, lean article of 
the plum-pudding order, whose looks 
somewhat belieits flavor; for the Sabbath 
is often hailed for the sake of its concom- 
itant plum duff. Supper, consisting of 
tea and fresh biscuit with butter, is served 
at five o’clock. The above comprises our 
regular rations; occasionally we are served 
with gruel, ‘and sometimes with a delecta- 
ble surplus from the cabin table. Our 
bread was uniformly good; the soups ex- 
cellent ; the potatoes and meat fair; the 
butter tolerable ; the coffee uniformly bad— 
a weak solution of soot, sweetened grudg- 
ingly with vile molasses; the tea worse 
than the coffee. Many take from their 
homes a small quantity of tea and coffee, 
and with the hot water which they easily 
obtain at the ship’s galley, keep themselves 
supplied with a comforting beverage. At 
meal time every day there is a line of men 
and women passing between the galley 
and the companionways, carrying teapots 
and tins filled with hot water for the pur- 
pose of making their own tea or coffee. 
The galley, in which all cooking is done 
for the steerage passengers, is usually on 
the main deck ; the tea, coffee and soup 
is carried by the stewards to the steerage 
quarters in large tin pails, and is dished 
out with dippers. Potatoes are brought 
in the same way, but the distribution is 
made with less regard to conventional 





tience they deal out the soup 
or coffee, and toss biscuits to 
those who are wedged in their 
berths, as people are wont to toss bits 
of food to animals in a ‘‘Zoo.” 

The steerage decks are scrubbed. every 
day, after which they are sprinkled with 
sawdust. 

The difference between the recfeations 
in the steerage and those in the saloon are 
trifling. They have a piano; we have a 
fiddle. Inthesaloon they have a concert ; 
in the steerage we sing songs and a roar- 
ing chorus. On the cabin deck they play 
at rope-quoits and shuffle-board ; on the 
steerage deck they play at ‘‘fight the 
cocks,” ‘‘ beat the bear,” and ‘‘ Jack, where 
are you?”—-sailor games. The cabin pas- 
sengers promenade the hurricane deck ; 
my fellow-passengers dance jigs on the 
forecastle. ‘Though the sailors may join 
with steerage passengers in their sports 
on deck, they are not allowed to enter the 
steerage except under instructions from an 
officer. 

The game of ‘‘ fight the cocks ” is worth 
a word of description to landsmen. A 
chalk circle six feet in diameter is made 
on the deck, within which two contestants 
are seated, and tied hands and feet in such 
a manner as to bring each into nearly a 
globular form, leaving only the head free, 
the arms and legs being locked together 
by a stick passed under the knees and over 
the arms at the elbows. The pinioned 
competitors are then placed on their feet, 
face to face, and at a given signal 
begin the contest. of butting each other out 
of the circle with their heads. When one 
succeeds in getting the other on his side 
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of greater curvature, and can follow up his 
advantage with a real billy-goat butt, he 
usually imparts to his antagonist a rotary 
momentum that carries him out of the 
ring and often against the rail of the ship. 
This is the final blow of the contest and is 
always followed by bursts of laughter. 
This is only one of many robust and 
mirthful games in which the sailors with 
the ‘‘’tween-deckers” take part. 

I have never known a steerage without 
its violin, its accordeon or-its hand-organ ; 
and at night, in their quarters below, the 
people will play and sing for hours. One 
night a number consented each to sing a 


which, with low obeisance and a pro- 
fuse display of admiration, he presented 
to the star of the steerage. 

There are many rare characters in so 
motleyacrowd. Acorpulent Irish woman 
occupied a berth by the port-holes, and 
being an ardent believer in the wholesome- 
ness of fresh air, refused to close them, 
after repeated requests from those in the 
same room. She retired very early and 
arose very late; her getting up in the 
morning went no farther than the assump- 
tion ofa bolt upright, sitting posture, which 
she maintained during a greater part of 
every day throughout the voyage. On ac- 
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THE CAULIFLOWER PRESENTED TO THE STAR OF THE STEERAGE. 


song; aprogramme was extemporized and 
a chairman chosen, who announced the 
songs, and introduced the performers 
with glowing eulogies on their alleged 
fame, always presenting his prima donnas 
with an unpronounceable foreign name— 
sure foretoken of great talent. They did 
not all justify the fulsome praise of the 
chairman, but in any case they succeeded 
fully in what seemed to be their main object, 
namely, to amuse the audience. While 
this ludicrous performance was being 
enacted only a part of the passengers 
occupied the main room, many laughing 
and applauding from their berths. One 
wag had borrowed for the occasion an 
immense cauliflower from the steward, 


count of her sedentary tendencies, she was 
dubbed the ‘‘incubator.” I occupied a 
berth on the opposite side of the room by 
the next port-hole. In the middle of one 
night I was suddenly awakened by a 
piercing scream from the ‘‘ incubator,” and 
a sudden in-rushing of water ; I had only 
a fraction of a second in which to spring 
against the port-hole cover in my own berth 
and escape the fate of my less fortunate 
neighbor. The poor creature was almost 
washed into the next berth by the force of 
this midnight deluge. Her first shivering 
exclamation, as she caught her breath 
was, ‘‘Howly Father! I’m under the say 
intoirely !” She was drenched to the skin ; 
her bedding flapped from the ship’s rail 
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during the following day, and thereafter 
she was less obstinate in her views re- 
garding port-holes. 

If a person fall ill in the steerage, he 
will be likely to receive some special at- 
tention from the steward ; but if he wants 
good nursing he must expect to pay for it. 
A special room is set apart as a hospital, 
but does not, except in name, differ from 
other rooms in the ship. At a certain 
hour each day the ship’s doctor makes 
what is called an ‘‘inspection” of the 
steerage, that is, he walks through our 
quarters. Previous to the daily inspection, 
the stewards do their scrubbing and 
sprinkle the floor with saw-dust. All med- 
icines may be obtained gratuitously from 
the doctor or the steward. * 

I have known steerage passengers to 
die while the ship’s doctor lay comfortably 
asleep in his bed. 

On the occasion of death at sea, the body 
is usually kept about thirty-six hours. It 
is then placed in a plain wooden box, 
weighted with from one to three hundred 
pounds of iron (usually furnace grates), 
according to the weight ofthe body. This 
extemporized coffin is perforated, so as to 
facilitate sinking. The ship’s carpenter 
may be engaged to prepare a more ex- 
pensive one if desired, though on sailing 
vessels canvas is ordinarily substituted for 
a box. The burial service at sea, on all 
English boats, is that contained in the 
ritual of the English church, save the one 
variation, —‘‘ commit to the deep” instead of 
“commit to the earth.” When one of the 
crew is to be buried, all the others are 
ordered to theservice ; the wheel is stopped ; 
the captain reads the service, after which 
the body is lowered with ropes or is slid 
off into the water froma plank. The coffin, 
when let free, darts rapidly down by reason 
of its weight of iron, leaving a track of 
bubbles behind; the crew immediately 
turn away, each man again to his duty, as 
though nothing unusual had happened. 

Early on the morning of the 19th, land 
was sighted ; a vision of the ‘‘old sod” re- 
vived the Irish part of the steerage; the 
sick instantly felt better ; those who had 
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been timid and nervous became suddenly 
brave; those who had been silent and 
despondent during the voyage were 
buoyant, cheery and talkative. From the 
first glimpse of the Irish coast at Queens- 
town, the steerage was all bustle and ac- 
tivity ; articles of bedding had to be packed; 
the best attire doffed at New York was 
dug out and donned at Queenstown. The 
‘‘incubator” had the alacrity of a child; 
a whiff of peat-smoke from the shore ren- 
dered her quite giddy. Those who had, 
during their spells of sea-sickness, threat- 
ened to have all the ship’s officers arrested 
for cruelty to steerage passengers were 
congratulating each other on the fine 
passage. 

All were happy ; and it was amazing to 
see how much fine apparel and genteel 
personal appearance could be exhumed 
from the sub-marine steerage dungeons. 
The mails were discharged, and we 
parted with the Irish part of our fellow- 
voyagers. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
making the finishing stretch to Liverpool. 

Many of the’passengers, under the ex- 
hilaration of land influence and a con- 
sciousness of safety, remained up all night. 
I returned to my lowly berth for a last 
nap on the ship that had endeared herself 
to every passenger by her good behavior 
on the voyage. 

I arose at three o’clock in the morning 
and went on deck. We had passed the 
bar during the night and entered an en- 
closed dock surrounded by dingy ware- 
houses. ‘The air of the early morning was 
raw and chilly; the Awurania leaned 
heavily against the solid quay as though 
weary with her long sttuggle with the sea ; 
the cabin passengers had deserted her the 
night before, and only a remnant of the 
third-class passengers were left aboard ; 
these paced the deck from early dawn till 
six o'clock, awaiting the arrival of the 
custom-house officers. 

The ‘‘hofficers” came and ‘‘ hopened” 
our boxes, and soon the familiar faces of 
our steerage fraternity were lost forever in 
tumultuous Liverpool. 


*A ship’s doctor is a salaried appendage to all first-class steamers, who shows considerable devotion to fee-giving 
cabin passengers, but looks upon all others as scarcely entitled to the services of a ‘‘vet,” much less to those of a 


* regular M.D. 
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LEGISLATION AS TO BICYCLES IN HIGHWAYS. 


BY CHARLES E. 


PRATT, ESQ., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON RIGHTS AN® PRIVILEGES OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN. 


Ir is related of a young attorney just 
settled in a country village, that he was 
consulted by a farmer as to rights and 
remedies relating to a raid into his corn 
field by a neighbor's bull; and that the 
young disciple of the law, after looking 
carefully through his indexes, advised his 
client thus: ‘‘I have examined the stat- 
utes, sir, and I do not find any reference 
to either bulls or corn; there is, therefore, 
no present law applicable to your case ; 
but if you wish I will bring the matter be- 
fore the Legislature, so that you may have 
aremedy in future.” Ina similarly super- 
ficial manner some wheelmen have looked 
for bicycle law; some, troubled by care- 
less bicycling, have sought legal restric- 
tions; some hasty town and city officials 
have attempted to supply a fancied lack; 
and some park boards and turnpike com- 
panies have either made ordinances or 
sought legislative amendment. 

For more than twenty years bicycles 
have been used as vehicles on our Ameri- 
can roads. It is ten years since the re- 
naissance of bicycling began to send the 
more modern and better perfected wheel 
as a swift and easy carrier of young and 
middle-aged men about all our cities and 
through all our States. And yet the in- 
expert might look in vain through most of 
our State statute books for any ‘‘law of 
the land” upon this particular carriage. 
In two or three States, indeed, he would 
find special local statutes; but these are 
interesting chiefly as curiosities or ab- 
surdities of legislation; they are neither of 
them, in a legal sense, law of the land in 
those States. Is there, then, no law of 
bicycling? Indeed there is much—con- 
stitutional, legislative, judicial and muni- 
cipal. What is the present state of the law 
as it affects wheelmen? Is anything else 
needed for protection either of the wheel- 
men or of the non-bicycling public? In 
what direction should any further relief be 
sought or expected? 

Public roads are the oldest monuments 
of civilization; memorials of one of the 
oldest rights. Before all bills of rights 
and constitutions and legislatures in this 
country, were highways and the common 
right of travel therein. There are three 


provisions in our State constitutions, and 
one or more in the Federal, which guar- 
antee the right of the wheelman to ride 
his bicycle in every public road of the 
United States. And as these muniments 
of title to the roads are not always kept in 
view, it may be worth while to refer 
briefly to them here. In the State con- 
stitutions are reserved to the people the 
right peaceably to assemble, the right to 
possession and enjoyment of property, 
and immunity from being deprived of any 
common fundamental right, unless by the 
law of the land. Now, carriages are 
private property, and the enjoyment of 
them is in their use for travel. There can 
be no assembling without travel, and the 
public highway is the only place for law- 
ful travel. 

The law of the land is that which ap- 
plies to all citizens alike everywhere and 
is established or sanctioned by the highest 
authority. But even the State legislatures 
have only a police control over the public 
roads and navigable waters—the high- 
ways of the land; they may construct and 
regulate, but not obstruct or prohibit. 
Even the Crown is trustee for the people, 
and cannot take away the inalienable right 
of travel, except for crime against the 
Crown and according to the law of the 
land. Commerce depends upon the use 
of the highways, and our National Con- 
stitution reserves to Congress the right to 
regulate commerce; but Congress shall 
make no law impairing the right of as- 
sembling or the enjoyment of property; 
and, as if these individual liberties should 
be secured -with triple certainty, the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States; and the enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. It requires 
some reflection to realize how much the 
existence and the genius of our institutions 
of government and social order presup- 
poses the existence of highways and the 
common inalienable right of travel therein. 
And this right of travel includes the right 
of movement on foot, on horse, with car- 
riage, or in any reasonable manner; and 
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is co-extensive with the limits of the 
United States; to move without unreason- 
able restriction with person, conveyance, 
and property from one extremity of this 
broad land to another, in any direction, 
into and over the lines of towns, counties 
and States. 

How well, indeed, this right is recog- 
nized in all lands, is illustrated in the 
course of Thomas Stevens’ remarkable 
tour of the world on a bicycle. Whatever 
other vicissitudes he met with, no one in 
any tongue disputed his right to travel. 
And yet, an American explorer, with an 
American vehicle, backed by American 
enterprise, representing an American 
magazine, and winning for America the 
results of his indomitable energy—in his 
whole circuit of the earth could find his 
only prohibition of travel on the meridian 
of our own Atlantic coast. From Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, to the sea, he 
could not ride on his own proper and 
universally possible carriage! A hundred 
kingdoms and satrapies and despotisms 
acknowledge the freedom of the traveler; 
only in Columbia, the land of the free, is 
the fundamental freedom of the road re- 
fused to her own bicycle and bicycler! 
She gave a home to its inventor; she gave 
that vehicle to the world, and she sent it 
around the earth; and will she long per- 
mit even the shortest of her roads to be 
closed against it? 

The key to the law of bicycling, not 
only constitutional, but legislative, which 
we now come to consider, lies in the fact 
that the bicycle is a carriage. Plainly as 
this simple fact should appear to all, it 
seems to be left out of sight still by many. 
No correct definition of carriage or vehicle 
can be found or framed, or could have 
been found or framed fifty years or a cen- 
tury ago, that will not include the most 
modern bicycle. Although judicial and 
municipal law has recognized and ex- 
pressed this fact both in this country and 
in Great Britain, it is one of those inelim- 
inable facts in the nature of things that 
cannot be made or changed by any legis- 
lative or official decision, any more than 
the fact that a ‘‘Maud S” or an Alderney 
bull are domestic animals. The chaise and 
the velocipede of Holmes’ and Sumner’s 
early days were not the village cart or the 
tricycle of to-day, but they were no more 
and no less carriages. Nor does it re- 
quire reference to exceptional perform- 
ances like the European tours of the Pen- 
nells, or Laumaillé’s thirty thousand 
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leagues in Europe, or Stevens’ twenty thou- 
sand miles in three continents, to make 
the fact appreciable, when the bicycle, as 
a matter of common knowledge, is put by 
thousands in most of our States to every 
uSe of a wagon, save that of hitching a 
horse to it, or, perhaps, of painting signs 
on it. Since the conservative English 
High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench 
Division, could find and hold eight years 
ago that the statutes of William IV. in- 
cluded bicycles in their provisions con- 
cerning ‘‘Carriages,” we may safely as- 
sume that the highway statutes of our 
States also relate to bicycles. In this, 
however, we are further warranted by the 
decision of our own tribunals, from justices 
of the peace to Supreme Courts, constituted 
interpreters of our statutes, that the bicycle 
and tricycle being carriages, they and 
their riders are subject to the same laws 
as other carriages and drivers. Only 
make the wheelman and the non-wheel- 
man appreciate this fact at its value, that 
the bicycle is a carriage, and the bicycler 
a wagoner, and most of the misunder- 
standings and friction will disappear. The 
present status of wheelmen as to rights 
and remedies is then easily understood. 

The law of highways is simple and 
clear. Every person has an equal right 
with every other to use any public high- 
way at any time for travel, either on foot, 
on beast, or with any vehicle or convey- 
ance by which he simply passes over the 
road and leaves it reasonably undisturbed 
for the next passer; and upon every 
traveler rests the duty of so using the road 
as not to injure or unreasonably impede 
any other who may be exercising the same 
right and observing the same duty there- 
on. This is the sum of all statutes and 
decisions throughout this country. All 
other laws are but regulations as to direc- 
tion, speed, warning or other requirement 
for the common safety. These latter vary 
somewhat in details in different places, 
and ought to be known and observed ex- 
actly; but they are mostly consistent with 
and easily deducible from the above stated 
general principle. 

The present and almost universal legis- 
lative regulations of travel applicable to 
bicycling are that the carriage shall be in 
roadworthy condition; that the rider shall 
turn to the right of the middle of the road- 
way on meeting another and allow pass- 
age on the left when overtaken by another 
who wishes to pass; exercise reasonable 
care to prevent collision; yield reasonably 
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toa more heavily loaded team, and use 
reasonable care in respect to foot-passen- 
ger crossings. Most of the States have 
authorized municipal authorities to further 
regulate travel; and in many cities and 
towns sidewalks are reserved to foot- 
passers; the allowable speed of vehicles 
is limited to a moderate rate; lamps are 
required at night; and on certain vehicles 
bells by day, and traffic is forbidden on 
public reservations for pleasure grounds, 
and carriages on those reserved for pedes- 
trians. 

There are, of course, the general laws, 
applicable equally on the road and off 
from it, which conserve the security of 
person and property and the peace of the 
realm. The laws of assault, of trespass, 
of nuisance, for examples, are the same 
on the road as elsewhere. Thou shalt 
not, by malice, by wantonness, or by 
negligence, injure thy neighbor in his 
person or property or the exercise of his 
rights, is universal law. To frighten an- 
other’s horse, either with a bicycle or with 
an umbrella, or with a tambourine, and 
purposely or negligently, is an infraction 
of that law; but if a horse takes fright or 
becomes unmanageable, without fault of 
mine, though I be present and have a 
bicycle, or an umbrella, or a tambourine, 
and be lawfully using it, I have done no 
injury and am not liable. If aman drives 
his horse and wagon against me, either 
maliciously, wantonly or negligently, or 
attempt to do so, either on the road or 
elsewhere, and whether I am on a bicycle 
or on a wagon, or on foot, he is a tres- 
passer, and I have my remedies, either to 
resist him by reasonably sufficient force 
on the spot, or by action of tort for dam- 
ages, or by complaint for misdemeanor or 
crime, or by all three. 

The first special statute relating to the 
bicycle in this country was obtained in 
the Kentucky Legislature a few years ago, 
practically prohibiting bicycling in certain 
counties of that State. Of course it was 
not constitutional, and is not ‘‘law of the 
land” for two reasons,— discriminating 
unequally against certain travelers, and 
not applying to the whole State. But 
owing to the facts that there were no 
wheelmen residing in those parts and 
that those parts are not rideable, the 
statute has remained unquestioned; as 
with respect to the law against marry- 
ing one’s own grandmother— nobody 
wants to. But a more serious instance of 
special legislation occurred two years ago 


in North Carolina. The Wilmington and 
Coast Turnpike Company quietly obtained 
the passage of an act amending their 
charter to the effect that ‘‘no_ person 
shall use upon the roads of said Company 
a bicycle, or tricycle, or other non-horse 
vehicle, without the express permission of 
the Superintendent of said road.” This 
extraordinary delegation of authority, 
used as it is as an absolute prohibition, 
was promptly challenged by the local 
wheelmen of Wilmington, who, with the 
backing of the League of American 
Wheelmen, have brought the matter 
before the Supreme Court of that State, 
where it is still waiting decision on ques- 
tions of constitutionality. At the present 
session of the Legislature of that State, a 
bill was introduced for the repeal of that 
act, which, by the diligent lobbying of 
the president and attorney of that Turn- 
pike Company, who is a/so Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State and President of 
the Senate, was defeated. But what hope 
for just action could a few young men 
have with such debasement of official in- 
fluence against them? They do things 
differently north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, where the spirit of justice and of 
modern enterprise has been longer 
awake. When a bill restricting bicycling 
was presented to the Ohio Legislature, it 
was rejected on preliminary consider- 
ation, as not only unconstitutional, but as 
against equitable right and good public 
policy. In this North Carolina case, not 
only a good road, but the only road be- 
tween Wilmington and several towns, is 
practically closed to that part of the public 
having bicycles or tricycles for vehicles. 
By statute, not inits terms excluding, but 
imposing something else than the pay- 
ment of toll upon a certain portion of the 
traveling public, to wit, the obtaining of 
a permit from a subordinate officer of the 
corporation, an unjust and unlawful dis- 
crimination is made; but the evil goes 
further, for that officer, under instructions, 
refuses a permit; and so, under guise of 
law, these vehicles and their riders are 
excluded. In such an instance as this 
good legislation is needed to undo a 
wrong caused by previous bad legis- 
lation. And the wrong and evil cry out 
for sympathy and aid, not only of wheel- 
men, but of all others everywhere; for it 
is the common interest of all in this 
country of freedom and travel that the 
laws shall be just and uniform, and that 
the fundamental rights of citizens of these 
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States shall not be invaded, or our con- 
stitutional guarantees set at nought. 

One other mischievous piece of present 
legislation exists in Oregon, where a 
rash regulation is made oppressive to the 
wheelmen, without being of any advan- 
tage to the remainder of the public. 
Unreasonable everywhere, in the cities it 
is substantially prohibitive. That law 
requires every bicycle rider to dismount 
one hundred yards in front of any ap- 
proaching team, and to remain so until it 
has passed. That the non-wheelmen 
may appreciate the bearing of this regula- 
tion, let him imagine that every horse- 
back rider is required to dismount one 
hundred yards before he reaches any 
crossing and walk by it, in order that 
foot-passers may not be what ?—trampled 
upon? no; may not be frightened! A 
bill to repeal this absurd law has, how- 
ever, been defeated at the recent session 
of the Oregon Legislature; and there is 
another instance where mischievous leg- 
islation needs to be remedied. As in 
North Carolina, so in Oregon, the wheel- 
men are few and the horsemen are many ; 
and in this country of freedom the many 
seem to tyrannize over the few more than 
in the kingdoms of the Old World. 

All municipal authorities, either with- 
out, or, in a few cases, with a full consid- 
eration of the law of the matter, have 
taken the tenable ground and prescribed 
for wheelmen only reasonable regula- 
tions. The statutes and charters confer- 
ring regulative power upon towns and 
cities with respect to the streets and 
public squares, are ample as they now 
exist, apparently, as the whole public is 
contented. An _ exception, however, 
should be made with reference to certain 
quasi municipal bodies known as Com- 
missioners of Parks, having usually the 
powers of County Commissioners or City 
Councils over certain tracts of land held 
for public uses. They have control of 
these lands, sometimes including old and 
general public highways, with full powers 
of regulation, as guardians for the people. 

The consideration of the ordinances of 
these latter magnates opens up a most 
interesting theme of inquiry, which can 
be pursued here, however, but briefly. 

In the large cities of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and San 
Francisco, these questions of the rights of 
wheelmen and of reasonable regulation 
have long since been considered and 
acted upon, in more or less practical con- 
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sistency with the principles of law and 
justice. Nowhere else, as in the State of 
New York, are public parkways con- 
trolled so much as if they belonged to the 
owners of private and livery stables in- 
stead of to the whole people. In Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, wheelmen have for 
years been allowed to ride, but, singularly 
enough, they were relegated to the side- 
walks and foot-paths, instead of the 
carriage-ways. Recently the Commis- 
sioners have restricted them from all 
riding in this park, excepting the west 
side route to Coney Island. The Com- 
missioners of the Central Park in New 
York some years ago passed an order 
that no bicycle or tricycle be allowed in 
that park. Several gentlemen were 
arrested for violation of the ordinance, 
and a rather unique and celebrated case 
arose in the courts, popularly known as 
the ‘‘Central Park Case.” That case be- 
gan ina mistake and ended in a virtual 
withdrawal; but while both the uncon- 
stitutional. and wifra wires ordinance and 
the strange suit were pending, there oc- 
curred an annual meet of the League of 
American Wheelmen in New York City. 
The Park Commissioners courteously 
gave them the freedom of the parkways. 
A thousand bicycles took their noiseless 
way through the drives that day, to the 
equal pleasure of thousands of pedestrians, 
equestrians and occupants of more costly 
carriages, without an accident or an an- 
noyance. And after that the Riverside 
drive was open to wheelmen, and in the 
main park more privileges [nay, rights !] 
were accorded them than they had ever 
asked for, limited and restricted though 
they were. 

But justice is not done. Such use as is 
permitted to bicyclers and_ tricyclers 
within certain hours and on certain ways, 
is accorded as a privilege and not asa 
right, and would anywhere else be con- 
sidered substantially prohibitive. The 
parkways are controlled principally in 
the interest of the wealthy and the stable- 
keepers. The owners and drivers of other 
vehicles than velocipedes are unjustly 
excluded; the honest tradesman who 
uses his horse and wagon to earn a living 
through the week, and who would give 
his team a few extra brushes, and put in 
another seat of a Sunday and take his 
family to drive amidst the beauties his 
earnings have helped to pay for, is turned 
away. Room for varnish and _ livery. 
Style and influence in the park. Horses, 
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a million dollars, or a deal in votes, are 
these only to move a Park Board’s action 
to justice? Perhaps the hundred ladies 
with tricycles living near Central Park, 
and denied its privileges except at unrea- 
sonable hours, might gain a recognition 
of their rights, but the two thousand 
gentlemen have so far failed. 

Even in New York State the statute law 
of highways and parks is ample as it is, 
and the powers conferred upon Commis- 
sioners are sufficiently limited, perhaps, 
when fairly understood and administered. 
The trouble is not so much with the law 
as with its administration. And yet, if 
anywhere a statutory amendment is 
needed to express the two facts that the 
use of public parkways belongs to all the 
public, and that bicycles and tricycles are 
carriages, it would seem to be in New York. 

The fifty thousand adult citizens of this 
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country who ride bicycles and tricycles 
will still find eternal vigilance to be the 
price of liberty, as in the earlier days 
when they were fewer. Compliance 
with the laws as they are, and constant 
demand for their just and impartial ad- 
ministration, are the main things toward 
which effort should be directed. Amend- 
ment of laws, except to correct palpable 
mistakes, or to remove radical error, 
should be a last resort. The best thing in 
aid of a good cause is a favorable public 
opinion ; and that gains by expression. 
If the Harbor Commissioners of New 
York should pass a resolve that no row- 
boat or canoe be allowed in the waters of 
New York Bay, not only oarsmen and 
canoeists, but all athletic New York 
would protest. Why does not athletic 
New York cry out at the parallel aggres- 
sions of the Park Commissioners? 
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Tue five most marked epochs of com- 
paratively modern times in ocean travel 
and business, I think, I should class as 
first, the leap, as it were, in the increase 
of the size of sailing ships which oc- 
curred about the year 1838, when what 
was called the ‘‘Dramatic Line of Packet 
Ships” was established by Mr. John Col- 
lins, consisting of the Roscius, Garrick, 
Siddons, Shakespeare and Sheridan, their 
size being in the neighborhood of one 
thousand tons. 

Previous to this, ships of six hundred 
tons were considered large; and I can 
remember hearing an old shipmaster 
who commanded the Washington—one of 
the many of the name—tell of being 
pointed out by the boys at Liverpool as 
the captain of the big American ship. 
She was seven hundred tons burthen. 

Mr. Collins, more far-seeing than his 
contemporaries, realized at that early 
period in the construction of large ships, 
that, within certain limits, of course, the 
larger the vessel the more profitably she 
could be run. She only required one 
captain, for instance, and one set of offi- 
cers, and the increase in the number of 
the crew was not in any sense commen- 
surate with the increase in the size of the 


vessels. Indeed, by the introduction of 
machinery and by improvement in rig, 
it came to pass that the thousand ton 
ship was actually run with fewer men 
than the six or the seven hundred ton 
vessel of a former time. 

Still, this marked increase in _ size, 
nearly doubling the capacity, was looked 
upon as an experiment of very doubtful 
success, and old shipmasters said that 
‘John Collins must be getting into his 
dotage. No one,” they said, ‘‘would 
ship cargo in ships as large as these, 
because they would never know, if it 
happened to be stowed at the bottom of 
the hold, that they would be able to get it 
out in any reasonable time.” Cargo was 
then handled by hand-winches; the 
horse-power on the- dock and the steam 
hoisting machines came later. 

**You can make your spars larger and 
your sails with more spread of canvas,” 
said these wise and well-meaning men of 
the sea, ‘‘but you can’t make your men 
bigger, and they’re hardly big enough for 
our present needs.” 

Well, ships of this size gradually came 
to be looked upon as small, but this in- 
crease was so sudden, that I think it 
marked an epoch. 
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SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF DIFFERENT TYPICAL STEAMSHIPS, 


It was not as bold a plunge as the en- 
terprise which resulted in the building of 
the steamer Great Eastern, and it differed 
from that, inasmuch that it was success- 
ful. : 

I regard the discovery of the gold-fields 
of California as marking another epoch in 
the ocean carrying business. In the 
early days of the rush to the gold-fields, 
the most worthless vessels which were in 
the market were purchased for the pas- 
sage around Cape Horn, as it was looked 
upon as reasonably certain that soon after 
arrival in the harbor of San Francisco the 
ship would be abandoned. 

It was not long, however, before the 


demands of this business required the 
best, rather than the worst ships which 
could be obtained. Freights became so 
high that it became possible to sacrifice 
carrying capacity for speed, and the result 
was the introduction of the famous clip- 
per ships of great length and depth, with 
enormous dead rise and small beam, the 
fine lines of which are still preserved in 
the ocean steamers of to-day. 

Except in times of extremely high | 
freight, they were unprofitable vessels, 
being altogether deficient in stability and 
requiring four or five hundred tons of 
ballast to keep them upright at the dock. 
This, of course, had to be removed to 
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make way for outward cargo, and again 
replaced by a like weight at the terminal 
point of the voyage before the cargo 
could all be discharged. 

It required very high rates of freight 
indeed to stand so great an expense and 
inconvenience, and these ships soon gave 
place to a different type; still, their intro- 
duction marked an epoch, and as I have 
said, their fine lines were borrowed for 
the ocean steamers which succeeded 
them. 

The third epoch was the introduction 
of steam for ocean travel, which may be 
said to have become an established fact 
in 1838, when the Great Western began 
her regular passages. 








NATIONAL LINE S.S. ‘f AMERICA.” 


Chronologically, this was earlier than 
the era of the clipper ship, but for many 
years the increase in ocean steam vessels 
was but slow, and the clipper ship being 
the prototype of the present fine lined 
ocean propellers, I have thought it proper 
to name them first. 

The Great Western, and the British Queen, 
which followed her the next year, may be 
considered as the first of the European 
ocean steamships, although steamers had 
crossed the ocean previously—the Savan- 
nah in 1819, and the Sirius in 1838. These 
were boats of about 160 feet long and 40 
feet beam, lumbering old hulks, modelled 
on a pitch-kettle as much as on anything, 
and propelled by paddle-wheels. The 
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Great Western was 230 feet long by 38 
feet beam, while the Brittsh Queen was 
275 feet long by 40 feet beam, showing 
thus early that the proportion of beam to 
length which had been found to be neces- 
sary for the stability of the sailing ship 
was not required in the steamer. 

The fourth notable change was the 
substitution of the screw for the paddle- 
wheel in 1846, thus adding to the safety 
as well as to the beauty of the vessel, 
and—although it was not thought possible 
at first—also to the speed. It was early 


apparent that the exposed position of the 
made them 


guards and paddle-wheels 
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of wood as large as the Great Eas/ern, and 
have the necessary strength. With iron 
as material for construction it is possible 
to subdivide the internal space, so as to 
lessen the danger of foundering. 
Practically, in Great Britain, the whole 
merchant marine is now composed of 
iron vessels, and steam has very generally 
superseded wind as a method of propul- 
sion. There are a few wooden sailing 
ships belonging to Italians and Nor- 
wegians, but in the main, the ocean car- 
rying tradeis performed by iron steamers; 
and, in the natural course of events, as 
improvements in machinery are made, 
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‘CITY OF ROME.” 


very objectionable at sea; and, as has 
always been the case, with the demand 
for some new form came the mechanical 
genius to supply it, and the propeller at 
the stern was substituted for the paddles 
at the sides. 

The fifth epoch was the substitution of 
iron for wood as material for the con- 
struction of the hull—a material practi- 
cally indestructible if cared for properly; 
and it is often said that, barring accidents, 
an iron ship will live forever. The life 
of her boilers is about twelve years; but 
on these being renewed, she is—to use a 
cant expression—‘‘as good as ever she'll 
be.” Iron is better than wood for ship- 
building, because it gives a dryer hull, a 
lighter hull, and a stronger hull. It 
would hardly be possible to build a ship 


1885.—-ANCHOR LINE, 


the whole trade of the ocean will be per- 
formed by such vessels. 

I might note asa sixth mile-stone in 
the march of progress, the substitution of 
the compound engine for the simple, low- 
pressure one, or the substitution of mild 
steel for iron in the hulls; but these 
changes have been gradual and natural, 
not abrupt and radical, as have been the 
others which I have noted, and now the 
question arises, Has the limit of size been 
reached? 

Past experience has demonstrated that 
the larger the vessel the more profitably 
she could be run, except in the case of 
the Great Eastern; and in her case, the 
departure from the prevailing size was 
too marked. 

In her case, perhaps, the fault was 
















tather with the complicated methods of 
propulsion than from any fault inherent 
in the mere fact of size, which prevented 
her from being a success. Even she, 
however, had her uses, and when the 
first cable was laid under the Atlantic, 
there was no other ship afloat which 
could have successfully received and 
carried it across from one land to the 
other. 

Since her time there has been a gradual 
increase in the length of ocean steamers, 
until in the City of Rome, we have a boat 
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low, with the deep and narrow hull, 
proposing to cross the ocean in four 
days. In his circular advocating the 
adoption of his plan, he said: ‘‘To pro- 
mote largely the intercourse between the 
two continents, and to satisfy the wants 
of travelers, there must be higher speed, 
combined with perfect safety and a larger 
degree of comfort. Not obtaining these 
results to the largest extent possible, the 
question must first. be disentangled from 
the present practice of combining freight 
and passenger accommodations. In 
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“ ALASKA,” GUION LINE—1883. 


only 168 feet shorter than she, and if the 
ocean trade is to continue with an article 
as bulky as coal for fuel, there seems no 
real reason why her limit of length may 
not be reached, or even exceeded, in the 
ordinary freight and passenger vessel of 
the future ; and that leads me to consider 
whether the next great change may not 
be in the direction of a construction of 
vessels for the carriage of passengers 
solely. 

From time to time this has been pro- 
posed. In 1884 M. Amedee M. G. Sebillot, 
a French engineer, invented and patented 
a model, combining the broad and shal- 





order to raise the capacity for speed and 
safety to its utmost, the transportation of 
freight must be abandoned. Then, by 
combining all the possible improvements 
in naval architecture and machinery, an 
enormous advance on the best steamers 
afloat can be obtained.” Well, then he 
goes on to show that in order to make his 
vessel sufficiently strong to stand the en- 
ormous strain necessary when driving her 
at the high rate proposed, all the freight- 
carrying capacity must be sacrificed. He 
proposed two hulls—a lower one very 
narrow, with an upper one very broad 
and shallow. He proposed a lower hull 
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700 feet long, or 20 feet longer than the 
Great Eastern, and 34 feet wide. His 
upper hull was to be 100 feet wide. The 
extreme draught of the vessel was to be 
25 feet; the draught of the upper hull 6 
feet. Her proposed displacement was to 
be 12,000 tons. For propelling power he 
proposed two distinct sets of engines, 
each driving a propeller; and he calcu- 
lated he could comfortably accommodate 
3,000 passengers. He placed her cost at 
$3,000,000, and calculated that at $80 per 
passenger, he could make a clear profit 
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There is at present in this city a com- 
pany which, if lam not misinformed, has 
actually begun the construction of a 
steamer, to carry only passengers and the 
mails, She is to be 540 feet long over all ; 
515 feet between perpendiculars; with a 
beam of 40 feet, and a draught of 25 feet 3 
inches, and she is expected to make her 
passages in between five and six days. 
There is nothing peculiar in the shape of 
the hull except extreme fineness of line, 
and the high speed is to be obtained by a 
new arrangement of machinery. Great 
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“ BRITANNIC,” WHITE STAR LINE—1883. 


of 50 per cent. on the capital invested. 
Her speed was to be 34% miles per hour. 

So far as I have been informed, the 
ship was never built; but that it is the 
opinion .of practical men that if the pas- 
sage between this country and Europe 
can be shortened to four days, the receipts 
from freight may be profitably dispensed 
with, is undeniable. 

A few years ago, there was an American 
line projected from the eastern end of 
Long Island to Millford Haven, and this 
line proposed, I think, tocarry passengers 
only, and expected to carry them from 
New York to London in five days. There 
have been many plans looking to the 
same result: carrying passengers only 
and by high-speed steamers. 


longitudinal strength is to be secured by 
an enormously heavy keel, which is to 
weigh 750 tons, and by six longitudinal 
walls, four of steel and two ofiron, which 
extend for her whole length; four to the 
hurricane deck, and two to the saloon 
deck. She isdesigned by Robert H. Gryer, 
an American engineer. 

Without expressing any opinion as to 
the feasibility of these schemes, I may 
observe that all of them rest on the same 
general principles: the application of 
enormous power to a hull of extraordinary 
size and strength, and all require a vast 
outlay of money. May there not be in 
the future an application of some fuel less 
bulky than coal, or some power more 
effective than steam, which will render the 
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enormous hulls less of a necessity, but 
which will develop a power greater in 
proportion to the size of the body to be 
propelled, and insure the desired speed at 
a far less cost? I think that there will 
be. What the motive power may be, I 
do not pretend to say. There seems 
practically no limit to the uses of the 
electric fluid, and it may be that this will 
be the agent that will be harnessed and 
made to do the work; or it may be that 
petroleum, which is coal in a liquid form, 
may be employed safely; but that some 
agent will be found to take the place of 
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I think it will be met in the near future. 

The development in ocean steamships 
during the past fifty years, has been re- 
markable, as will appear by contrasting 
the present fine fleet of steamers with the 
early ones. It was on the 8th day of 
April, 1838, that the Great Western, which 
may, as has been said, be considered the 
first ocean steamship, left Bristol, Eng., for 
New York. She had been built at a cost 
of $300,000, and was 230 feet long; breadth 
over the paddle-boxes, 58 feet, 4 inches; 
depth of hold, 23 feet; draught, when 
loaded, 16 feet. Her paddle-wheels were 
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“* ETRURIA,” CUNARD LINE—1885. 


coal, [feel sure. The fastest of the present 
liners burns over three hundred tons of 
coal per day. Itis not alone the cost of 
this.enormous amount of fuel, or the added 
cost of handling it, though of course this 
is immense, but the most serious matter 
is the space it occupies in the ship and 
the addition to her displacement. Some 
of the boats have to take on board very 
nearly two thousand tons, before they 
can begin their passage; sufficient to 
completely load a sailing vessel of large 
size. All this has to be carried con- 
stantly, freight free, and the necessity 
for something less bulky is so very 
great, that, judging from past experience, 


28 feet in diameter. She was propelled 
by two engines of 225 horse-power each ; 
supplied with steam from four - boilers. 
She was fifteen days and ten hours in 
making her passage, having consumed 
only 450 tons of coal; but little more than 
one day’s supply for the present monster 
steamers. «.. She left New York on May 7th, 
and arrived at Bristol on May 22d. 

The first steamer of the Cunard Line 
was the Brifannia, which was built in 1840. 
She was a wooden paddle-wheel steamer, 
207 feet long; 34 feet 2 inches beam; 22 
feet 4 inches depth of hold, and 1,139 tons 
register. She was propelled by two 
ordinary engines, with cylinders of 72% 
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inches in diameter, and a stroke of piston 
of 6 feet 10 inches. 

Now contrast these ships with the 
present fleet, and in giving a brief descrip- 
tion of one of the principal ships of each 
of the great transatlantic lines, I shall be 
presenting a picture of the finest fleet of 
vessels in the world. I will take first 
the City of Rome, built for the Inman Line, 
in the summer of 1881, and which left 
Liverpool October 13th of that year, and 
left Cork October 15th, arriving at New 
York October 25th, having made_ the 
passage, deducting some stoppages to re- 
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compartments, the longest of which is but 
sixty feet; and through the whole length 
of the boiler-room there is a fore and aft 
bulkhead. She has compound tandem 
engines, with cylinders 43 and 86 inches 
in diameter, with 6 feet stroke of piston. 
Her crank shaft is 25 inches in diameter ; 
the pin, 26 inches. 

The engines are supplied with steam 
from eight cylindrical tubular boilers, 
fired from both ends, each being 14 feet 
in diameter, and 19 feet long. Her pro- 
peller is 24 feet in diameter. She has two 
independent sets of steam-steering gear, 





**EIDER,” NORTH GEKMAN LLOYD—1884. 


adjust some parts of the machinery, in 8 
days and 22 hours, 

She is the largest ship in the world 
except the Great Eastern. Her length is 
stated in Lloyd’s Register, at 546 feet ; 
breadth, 52 feet, and depth 37 feet. She is 
ship rigged forward, and has three other 
masts, on which fore and aft canvas can 
beset. She is an iron boat, built by the 
Barrow Ship Building Company, at Barrow. 
Great care was taken to give her the lon- 
gitudinal strength required for so long a 
vessel, and she has no fewer than nine 
keelsons and two rows of stanchions in 
the hold, one on each side, at the quarters 
of the beams. She has four decks, and 
has nine water-tight bulkheads from the 
main deck to the skin, giving to her ten 





one aft under the turtle-back, and the 
other under the bridge. Below she is 
fitted in the most expensive and perfect 
manner, with staterooms for about three 
hundred people. Her dining saloon is 
eighty feet long and includes the whole 
width of the vessel, forming one of the 
most magnificent dining saloons afloat. 
It is lighted from the deck by an arched 
skylight, and has also side lights. It has 
in it an organ, and the chairs are the re- 
volving ones, then quite a new thing, and 
a great improvement over the old fashioned 
settee ; particularly for those who desire to 
leave the dinner-table hastily. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven people can be seated 
at one time. 

Of course, there are many minor details 
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which I omit, mentioning only the most 
salient points. There are steam appliances 
for all the deck work and the handling 
of the cargo. The City of Rome was after- 
wards sold to the Anchor Line Steam- 
ship Company, which has her at present. 
The anticipation of great speed which was 
indulged in while she was building was 
not realized fully; she is, however, as 
all the first-class ones are, a fast steamer. 
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‘* BOURGOGNE,” 


I will contrast her with the America, 
which was built for the National Line, but 
which has since been sold to the Italian 
Government. 

She was built by J. & G. Thompson, at 
Glasgow, in the fall of 1883, and left 
Queenstown, May 2gth, 1884, arriving at 
New York, June 4th, at 10.15 P.M., having 
made her maiden passage in six days, 
fifteen hours and forty-one minutes. She is 
built of steel and is brig rigged, and as 
officially given in Lloyd’s, her dimensions 
are 432 feet long; 51 feet 3 inches beam ; 
35 feet 8 inches deep. She has five decks, 
and her hold is divided into thirteen water- 
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tight compartments, by eleven bulkheads. 
The peculiarity of her model is, that she 
is wider than the ordinary ocean steamers. 
I prefer to give the dimensions from 
Lloyds, as they are official, The rose- 
colored accounts in the newspapers of the 
date of her arrival, place her length at 480 
feet; but I presume the above figures are 
correct. She has accommodations for 500 
Her saloon is 51 


first-class passengers. 








? COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE—1886, 


feet long, and as in the City of Rome, it 
extends the whole width of the ship. It 
is lighted by a glass dome, the first of the 
kind which has been used. There are nine 
tables in this saloon, and 250 people can 
be seated at the same time. She is pro- 
pelled by a three-cylinder compound 
engine, with a high-pressure cylinder, 63 
inches in diameter, and two low-pressure 
of 91 inches. The stroke of piston is 66 
inches. The crank shafts are built of 
Vicker’s steel. The engines are supplied 
with steam from seven boilers. On her 
first trip, she burned 190 tons of coal per 
day ; a very moderate consumption fora 
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“CITY OF CHICAGO,” 


ship of her size. While running on the 
line, she was a favorite ship with the 
traveling public, but the business became 
so dull thatshe could not be run profitably, 
and she was for a time withdrawn, and as 
stated, has been sold. 











INMAN LINE—1884. 


the Guion Line, and she left Queenstown 
November ist of that year and arrived 
November roth, having proved herself an 
exceedingly fast steamer. She is 526 feet 
long, 50 feet 6 inches beam, 40 feet 7 inches 
depth of hold, and 48 feet 7 inches to the 
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** OREGON,” 


The next steamer that I will call atten- 
tion to is the A/aska, of the Guion Line, 
which was built by Mr. William Pearce, 
of the firm of Elder& Company, of Fairfield- 
on-the-Clyde, in the spring of 1881, for 


GUION LINE—1883. 


WRECKED, 1886. 


promenade deck. She has four masts; 
the two forward ones square rigged and 
the other two fore and aft rigged. She 
is built of iron, and is, as are all the 
ocean steamers, divided by bulkheads 
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into water-tight compartments. She is, 
propelled by triple compound engines, 
the high-pressure 68 inches in diameter, 
and the low-pressure ones 100 inches, 
each with 6 feet stroke. Steam is sup- 
plied from cylindrical boilers capable of 
sustaining a pressure of 100 pounds to 
the square inch. She has five decks. 
The upper, or promenade, extends for her 
whole length, except that there are turtle- 
backs forward and aft. It is 380 feet 


long. The second deck is an open one, 
along the sides of the ship, and has on it 
rooms for the officers and some rooms for 
On the third or 


intermediate passengers. 
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March 14th, 1874. She was built for the 
White Star Line by Messrs. Harland & 
Wolf, and, at the time of her launch, was 
next to the Great Eas/ern in size. Lloyd's 
List gives her the following dimensions : 
Length, 455 feet; beam, 45 feet 2 inches; 
depth, 33 feet 7 inches. She arrived in 
New York, on her first trip, in 7 days and 
20 hours. She is an iron ship, with four 
masts, three of which are square rigged, 
and one fore and aft rigged. She has 
eight transverse bulkheads, and was one 
of the first of the ocean steamers to be 
fitted with a collision bulkhead forward, 
which has proved the salvation of several 
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main deck, there are accommodations for 
340 first-class, 60 second-class, and 118 
steerage passengers. On this deck, also, 
is the dining saloon, a magnificent apart- 
ment, 64 feet long and 50 feet wide, and 
will seat 280 people. It is lighted by a 
magnificent dome of stained glass, mak- 
ing the centre of the saloon twenty feet 
high. On the fourth deck 1,000 steerage 
passengers can be accommodated. The 
fifth is the cargo deck. She has all the 
modern steam appliances for fire and 
other purposes, and is lighted by electric 
lights. 

The White Star Line steamer Brifannic 
was built at Belfast, Ireland, and launched 


of the. liners who have come into contact 
with icebergs. Her engines, which were 
constructed by Maudsley, Sons & Field, of 
London, are compound, inverted, direct 
acting, with cylinders 48 and 83 inches in 
diameter and 60 inch stroke of piston. 
They are supplied with steam from eight 
boilers, fired at each end, and capable of 
resisting 70 pounds of steam to the square 
inch. She burns about go tons of coal per 
day. She has three decks. The main 
saloon is 52 feet 9 inches by 42 feet 6 
inches, and elegantly upholstered. It 
will seat 220 people, each having a 
revolving chair, an improvement, by the 
‘way, first adopted on this steamer. 








One of the most modern, and certainly , 
one of the most elegant and powerful of 
the ocean steam liners, is the Z7ruria, of the 
Cunard line, built, entirely of steel, in 
October, 1884, by John Elder & Co., of 
Fairfield-on-the-Clyde. Shehas ten water- 
tight compartments. She has_ three 
masts, two of them square rigged. She 
has a triple compound engine, with high- 
pressure cylinder, 71 inches, and two low- 
pressure cylinders, 105 inches each, with 
72 inch stroke of piston. On her first 
passage she left Queenstown August 16th, 
1885, and arrived at New York August 
22d, 1885, having made the passage in 6 
days, 5 hours, 44 minutes, which was, at 
the time, the best which had ever been 
made. Her best day’s run was made on 
her second voyage to the westward, on 
which occasion she steamed 481 nautical 
miles, which is equal to 550.7 statute miles, 
or a trifle over 23 miles per hour; a rate 
of going unexampled at the time. Her 
arrangements below are unsurpassed. 
Her saloon is 76 feet long, and extends 
the full width of the ship, and it has a 
lofty cupola skylight. She can accom- 
modate 720 first-class passengers. 

Among the steamers of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Line there is none superior to 
the Lider. She was built at Glasgow, in 
December, 1883, by John Elder & Co., 
and is of iron, and has seven bulkheads. 
She has four masts, the forward one 
square rigged. Her length, as given in 
Lloyd’s, is 501 feet 6 inches; beam, 57 
feet 2 inches; and depth, 38 feet 2 inches. 
She is propelled by a triple compound 
engine, with high-pressure cylinder of 62 
inches, and two low-pressure cylinders of 
86 inches, and with 5 feet stroke of piston. 
She arrived in New York on her first 
voyage March 2gth, 1884, having made 
the-passage from Southampton in 8 days 
and 10 hours, which is about equal to 7 
days and 15 hours from Queenstown; and 
she had very heavy weather on the pas- 
sage. Her internal accommodations are 
first-class in every respect. 

The French ship Bourgogne is one of 
the latest additions to the Atlantic fleet. 
She was built at La Seyne, near Toulon, 
France, and is 508 feet 6 inches long; 52 
feet 2 inches beam; 38 feet 4 inches deep. 
She is propelled by three distinct com- 
pound tandem engines, all connected 
with the same crank shaft, and with a 
uniform stroke of 5 feet 7 inches. Her 
total cost is estimated at $1,700,000. In 
all her internal arrangements she is 
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the peer of any vessel that ever floated. 

The City of Chicago, the principal vessel 
at present of the Inman Line, is an iron 
ship, built in 1883, at Scotstown, by Connell 
& Co. She is 430 feet long, 45 feet beam, 
and 33 feet deep; with two compound 
cylinders, 72 and 120 inches in diameter, 
with 66 inch stroke of piston. She has 
four masts, two of them square rigged, 
and is, of course, divided into water-tight 
compartments. She has four decks. 
Below she has accommodation for 150 
first-class passengers, 96 second-class and 
goo steerage. She is fitted throughout 
with the electric light. She first arrived 
in New York in May, 1884, having made 
an excellent passage. 

Of the Red Star steamers the latest ad- 
dition is the Wes/ernland, built by Waters, 
at Birkenhead, in July, 1883. She is of 
steel, with four masts, the two forward 
ones square rigged. She has seven bulk- 
heads. Her dimensions are, as given in 
Lloyd's, 455 feet long, 47 feet beam, and 
35 feet deep. She is propelled by a com- 
pound engine with two cylinders, one of 
52 inches and the other of 93 inches, with 
66 inch stroke of piston. Below she is 
fitted with every convenience, and 
although not as fast as some of the other 
steamers, there are none where the pas- 
senger will be made more comfortable 
than on the Weséernland. 

The Oregon, built for the Guion Line in 
1883, is at the bottom of the ocean off the 
coast of Long Island. She was one of 
the finest steamers of the several lines. 
Her dimensions were: 520 feet long, 54 
feet beam, 40 feet deep. She had nine 
bulkheads, but they proved inefficient 
when the collision occurred, and she sank 
to the bottom ina few hours. She was 
run into, probably, by one of the large and 
heavily laden coal schooners bound from 
some Southern port to a port in the East- 
ern States. 

Thus hastily I have sketched the princi- 
pal steamers of each of the European 
lines, and, in subsequent articles, 1 pro- 
pose to give the history of each of the 
lines, showing their progress, and the 
size and principal characteristics of their 
vessels. The articles will be useful as 
matter of reference, something which,’ 
from the difficulty I have experienced in 
obtaining reliable information, is very 
much needed, and for which I shall 
doubtless receive the thanks of writers 
in the future. I shall aim to make the 
articles as full and complete as possible, 
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and shall include a history of the American 
ocean lines, beginning with the Sowsh- 
erner, which, I believe, was the first 
steamer put on the line between this port 
and Charleston. 

There will be no attempt at chronolog- 
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ical order; each article will be complete 
in itself; but I intend that the whole series, 
when complete, shall be a record of ocean 
steam navigation from 1819, when the 
first steamer crossed the ocean, to the 
present time. 
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AT THE NARROWS, 


THE MUTINY ON THE ‘“¢ DREADNAUGHT.” 


BY CAPTAIN SAMUELS, 


OF THE SCHOONER YACHT ‘‘ DAUNTLESS.” 


Tue Harper’s have published recently 
an unusually large number of books ap- 
pealing strongly to readers of OuTING, and 
among these none so strongly stirs the 
blood as the little volume entitled ‘‘ From 
the Forecastle to the Cabin,” by the veteran 
master of the yacht Dauniless. 

Captain Samuels is a fine type of the 
best class of Yankee skippers at a time 
when shipmasters had an interest in the 
ships they commanded, and used their 
own discretion in taking freight or dispos- 
ing of cargo. 

Our country, forty years ago, built the 
most graceful as well as the swiftest 
clippers afloat, and the school of seamen 
created at that time gave the United States 
a position among maritime nations which 
has been almost completely sacrificed since 
through the stupidity and greed of half- 
educated congressmen, whose main con- 
ception of patriotism is to shut out from 
our ports the products of foreign countries. 

Our navigation laws make it a crime for 
an American to buy a ship from abroad, 
while, atthe sametime, if he seeks to build 
a ship at home, he is prevented by the 
high tax placed upon every piece of ma- 
terial which he should like to use in her 
construction. So long as our blind policy 
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of alleged ‘‘protection” persists, free- 
trade England will do our carrying on the 
ocean, while we look on, pay the freight 
and see our seamen one by one relegated 
to the coasting trade or the seamen’s 
homes. England can dread nothing so 
much as free trade for America, and the 
efforts of the Cobden Club to convert the 
American Congress to British economic 
methods, should be looked upon in the 
light of measures looking to the revival of 
American shipping at the expense of that 
of the mother country. 

But we are not a political journal, and 
so let us stick to our text. 

Capt. Samuels ran away from home at 
eleven. From that time to the present 
day his life reads like romance of the 
most agreeable kind; for is not every 
word of it endorsed by Bishop Potter, and 
therefore to be taken as absolutely vera- 
cious? He has had hairbreadth escapes 
from pirates, cannibals, banditti, and 
crimps. Life in the forecastle has not, 
however, dulled the author’s appreciation 
for the monuments of high civilization, 
and his notes upon what he sees in the 
cities of Europe, are, in their way, as in- 
teresting as what he observes from the 
poop-deck. 
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There is nota page that the reader would 
wish omitted. The narrative flows so 
smoothly that we are almost at a loss what 
to select as a good sample of the work. 
Let us take his words about the famous 
clipper Dreadnaught, which, the author 
claims, ‘‘was never passed in anything 
over a four-knot breeze;” a ship that 
‘twice carried the latest news to Europe, 
slipping in between the steamers,” the 
Collins, Cunard, and Inman Lines being in 
existence at that time. 


* * * * 


The Mutiny on the Dreadnaught—I get a crew of 
the ‘Bloody Forties’’—They have plotted in 
Liverpool to ‘¢do for’? me and take my ship— 
They begin with insolence—I knock one of 
them down and cause him to be put in irons, 
whereupon the mutiny breaks violently out. 

It fell to my lot to ship a full crew of 
these pirates, as there happened to be just 
thirty of them in Liverpool at the same 
time. No remonstrance from my friends 
could induce me to change my mind. 

Justice Mansfield used to send me many 

boys in whom he thought there were some 
good traits. Instead of sending them to 
jail, he would turn them over to me to 
make sailors of, and bring out their better 
nature. Some, I am happy to say, grew 
up to be excellent officers. ‘The justice man- 
ifested much interest when he heard that 
thirty of the ‘‘bloodies” were going with 
me. It was an open secret that I was to 
be dealt with after a fashion of their own. 
The magistrate informed me through his 
detective ofa plot that had been agreed upon 
in Mrs. Riley’s den which meant trouble 
forme. Some of the fellows were a part 
of the crew on board the Columbia when 
Captain Bryer was murdered on the voyage 
homeward the winter previous. We were 
anchored in the river ready for sea, waiting 
for the emigrant officers to clear the ship, 
when Captain Shomburg, who came on 
board to give me my clearance, re- 
marked— 


HOOK. 


‘‘T never saw such a set of pirates in 
my life, and advise you not to take 
them.” ' 

‘‘Never fear; I will draw their teeth,” 
said I. ‘Then addressing the crew— 

‘‘Men, you know the rules of the ship. 
-ass by the carpenter shop and have the 
ends of your knives broken.” 

‘‘What for?” they asked. 

‘‘You heard the order. Obey it.” 

It was done, but not with very good 
grace, as the grumblings around the shop 
indicated. The grumblings drew my at- 
tention, so | ordered— 

**Lay aft here, all hands.” 

They came in a sort of dogged, insolent 
manner. 

‘“Men,” I said, ‘‘you have a right to 
growl, but let it be in the forecastle, not in 
the hearing of myself or officers. Obey 
orders promptly. Don’t shamble your 
feet as you walk, but raise them and move 
quickly. When youarespoken to, answer 
so as to be heard.” 

‘‘Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘‘I noticed you coming aft just now. 
The saucy manner you assumed is insult- 
ing, and some of you know it. Finnigan, 
you and Casey have sailed with me before, 
and therefore know me. I know you to 
be the ringleaders of the ‘‘ Bloody Forties,” 
thirty of whom I see before me now. I 
know that you have banded yourselves 
together, and that you took an oath in 
Mrs. Riley’s den to clip the wings of the 
bloody old Dreadnaught, and give the 
skipper a swim. You think that the lid 
of Davy Jones's locker has been open long 
enough for me. You intend to do as you 
please, and have your own way on the 
ship. Now you see that I know, and do 
not fear you, but am glad to have such 
men, as I think I can teach you a lesson 
that will last you through life. Sweeney, 
you and I were together in the Mobile jail. 
What was in me there as a boy is now 
fully developed in me as a man, but 
divested of the villainous associations. 
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CAPTAIN SAMUEL SAMUELS, 


Now, men, stand where you are while 
the officers search you for hidden 
weapons.” 

Afterwards the officers searched the 
forecastle. 

‘*According to your behavior,” I con- 
cluded, ‘‘ you shall have watch and watch, 
and an occasional glass of grog. As I 
see some of you shivering for the want of 
it, you shall have one now.” 

After they had finished it they manned 
the windlass and hove up the anchor. 
The tug took us as far as Point Lynas. 
There was a moderate breeze from the 
south-west, and we stood across the 
channel to the Irish shore, then tacked 
again, and worked down the Channel with 
a steady royal breeze from the westward. 
The weather was clear. 


The next morning, the 12th of July, 1859, 
at four A.M., wetacked ship to the north- 
ward. We were then close to St. David’s 
Head, and I gave the order to put the 
helm down, which the man at the wheel 
did without repeating the order. The 
next order was ‘‘hard-a-lee,” at which time 
the head sheets should be let go. As this 
was not done promptly, it nearly caused 
the ship to misstay. The next order, as 
she slowly came to, was, ‘‘Raise tacks 
and sheets.” As she was head to the 
wind, swinging around, the next order 
was, ‘‘Maintop-sail haul;” then, ‘‘Let 
go and haul;” then, ‘‘Haul taut the 
weather main-brace.” ; 

I then called all hands aft, and the men 
who were slow in letting go the sheets 
were sharply reprimanded, and the man 
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at the wheel who failed to answer when 
spoken to was told that the next time he 
neglected this rule of the ship he would be 
punished. 

The movements of the men plainly 
showed that there was trouble brewing, 
and I cautioned the officers to be very 
prudent in the management of the crew. 

The wind backed to the southward, so 
that the ship luffed up to her course down 
the Channel. At noon, off Queenstown, 
while the crew were at dinner, I was 
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kept his forepaws on his chest. I took the 
knife from him and called the officers to 
handcuff him. He was then put in the 
after-house and locked up. 

This scene was enacted so quickly that 
the crew knew nothing of it, except what 
they heard from the passengers imme- 
diately after. 

The second mate took the wheel unti! 
two bells, or one o’clock. Orders were 
given to ‘‘Turn to, and haul taut the 
weather main-brace.” The crew came att 
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walking the quarter-deck watching the 
course, and noticing that the man at 
the wheel was not steering steadily, I 
said— 

‘‘Steer steady !” 

He made no reply. 

‘Did you hear me speak to you, sir?” 

‘Tam steering steady,” he answered 
in a sullen manner. 

The impertinent tone of his voice caused 
me tojump towards him. He attempted 
to draw his sheath-knife. Seeing my 
danger, I struck the man, knocking him 
senseless leeward of the wheel. Wallace, 
my dog, then took charge of him, and 


to the quarter-deck without any attempt 
to obey the order, which was repeated. 

‘‘Why don’t you obey the order?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘We want Mike let out of irons,” was 
their reply. 

‘‘From this time, men, weshall see who 
is master. You have acted so insolently 
that I see no kind treatment on my part 
will deter you from carrying out the com- 
pact made with your pals in Liverpool. 
For the remainder of the voyage I shall 
stop your watch and watch, and treat you 
as you deserve. Again I repeat, haul 
taut the weather main-brace! The 
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refusal to obey an order given places you 
in mutiny.” 

Not a man moved. It was a very ex- 
citing time. The emigrants had all 
huddled aft as far as the mainmast—they 
were not allowed on the quarter-deck—to 
witness what would happen. I felt as if 
blood would be shed. With right on my 
side and might on theirs, the contest would 
appear unequal. 

I turned to go into the cabin to arm 
myself, when the crew ranforward. The 
knife which had been taken away from 
the man at the wheel had been repointed, 
which led me to believe that the knives 
of the rest of the crew had been treated in 
the same manner, and that mischief was 
intended. 

When I came out of the cabin I had on 
a raglan, to conceal my weapons. I 
ordered the emigrants to go below. I 
went forward, followed by my faithful 
dog, but unaccompanied by the officers. 
They were of no possible use except one. 
The first officer was an old man, the 
seconda coward, the third, Mr. Whitehorn, 
who had been with me for many years, 
and was as brave as a lion though small 
in stature, had. taken the wheel, as the 
man had deserted it to join his ship- 
mates. 

I reached the galley door, which was 
about six feet from the forward end of the 
house. The passage which I had traversed 
between the water-cask and the rail was 
less than five feet wide. I still advanced 
to the end ofthe house, when, with a yell 
like that of demons let loose, the crew 
rushed at me with their knives. The time 
had come for me to prove to these men 
that moral courage was superior to brute 
force. With a pistol in each hand, pointed 
at the heads of those nearest to me, anda 
cutlass at my side, I stood immovable. 
The screaming of the women and children 
below, blended with the noise on deck, 
beggars all description. Nota man dared 
to come nearer than about twelve feet 
from me, knowing that another step for- 
ward would seal his doom. My pistol 
practice had been heard of, and it was 
well-known that with either hand I was a 
dead shot. The pistols had hair-triggers, 
and carried each an ounce minie-ball. 
During a momentary lull, when I could be 
heard, I said— 

‘‘Men, you have found your master.” 

Finding that they would not listen to 
what I had to say, Iretreated. With ayell 
they attempted to rush upon me as I was 


about to turn. Suddenly wheeling again, 
and pointing my pistols at them, and with 
a voice that could be heard above the din, 
I said— 

‘‘The first man that advances another 
step dies.” 

Then, backing through the passage-way 
as far as the main-hatch, I turned and 
walked aft. 

During the afternoon the passengers 
came to me and requested me to go into 
Queenstown, which was bearing north 
about eight miles. I replied that the ship 
was bound to New York, not Queenstown, 
and that they need have no fear of their 
lives. 

Atsix P.M. I went forward to reason with 
the men, but it was of no use. The yells 
and the language they used were the worst I 
haveeverheard. Finnigan bared his breast 
and dared me to shoot, calling me an 
outrageous name. For a moment they 
thought Finnigan would be a dead man 
when I raised. my pistol at him point- 
blank, with hammer uplifted. Finnigan 
receded a step or two, and a deadly silence 
prevailed. 

‘‘You cowardly dog, you shall bite the 
dust for this,” I said, 

At the same time, taking advantage of 
the momentary stillness, I called upon the 
crew to return to their duty. This they 
refused to do unless I gave them watch 
and watch. 

‘‘I.am here to command,” I replied, 
‘‘and you to obey my orders. You shall 
neither eat nor drink until you return to 
your duty.” 

This was met with yells and jeers. 
‘‘Let’s kill the old devil now,” they 
cried. 

‘**Stand back, you cowardly villains,” I 
said. 

‘*Shoot ! shoot ! shoot !” they yelled. 

‘I would if I feared you. The law 
gives me the right, but I prefer to teach 
you alesson. Perhaps you will come to 
your senses when you are hungry.” 

‘‘Oh! we will help ourselves when we 
d—n please.” 

‘‘T am responsible for the ship and all 
on board.. Any one who attempts either 
to injure or rob I will look upon as a pirate 
and treat him as such. If one of you 
attempts to come abaft the mainmast I 
will blow your brains out.” 

This was met with a brandishing of 
knives and a volley ofoaths. Seeing that 
no impression could be made upon them, 
I walked aft. 
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That night the men, fearing that the 
forecastle would be battened down upon 
them, set a watch of four, while the others 
turned in. At midnight we passed Cape 
Clear, with a six-knot breeze. During the 
night I walked the deck. The officers re- 
lieved one another at the wheel every two 
hours. There was no sleep for us aft that 
night. 

At seven bells the following morning I 
went forward again to reason with the 
crew, but the same scene was enacted as 
on the day before. At noon the breeze 
freshened, and I ordered, in a voice which 
could be heard fore and aft 

‘«Take in the royals.” 

The order was met with, ‘‘Go to h—!” 
from forward. 

The sails were furled, however, by the 
officers and boys. The wind still fresh- 
ened, and we headed the ship off to north- 
north-west. By midnight the ship was 
tearing through the water at the rate of 
twelve knots, and, seeing a heavy squall 
coming down upon us, we lowered the 
top-gallant sails tothe caps. Thesea was 
making rapidly, and the ship was pitching 
and burying her forecastle, filling the lee 
gangway. The spray from the weather- 
bow made a clear breach over us. I 
never carried sails so hard in my life. I 
had to keep the top-sails set, for had I 
lowered them the afterguard would have 
been too light to hoist them again. 

At four A. M. the wind moderated, and 
at eight A. M. it was nearly calm. We 
then set the top-gallant sails again. 
Afterwards I went forward to see what 
could be done with the men; but the re- 
sult was the same as before, except that 
they said if they got their breakfast they 
would turn to. 

‘*You shali work before you eat,” I 
answered. 

‘“‘D—n you! then we will help our- 
selves to the best grub in the ship.” 

At eleven A. M. we exchanged signals 
with one of the Inman steamers, bound 
east. At noon we tacked the ship to the 
south-west, and I went forward with the 
third officer to work tacks and sheets, as the 
men had threatened to throw any one 
overboard that came forward on the fore- 
castle. 

During the day several of the passen- 
gers came aft to ask me to give the men 
something to eat. One or two of the 
roughest went so far as to say that if the 
request was not complied with they would 
supply them themselves. 
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‘‘I am sorry to see that you sympathize 
with the mutineers,” I said. ‘‘If they 
conquer me they will scuttle the ship, 
after having committed the greatest out- 
rages on those whom you hold most dear; 
and at night, while you are asleep, the 
hatches will be battened down and the 
ship sunk, while they will take to the 
boats, expecting to be picked up by a 
passing ship, and making up such stories 
as have frequently been told—that theship 
had sprung a leak and sunk, leaving them 
the only survivors. These men know now 
that according to marine laws they have 
subjected themselves to five years in 
State prison, and a fine of $5,000. This 
virtually means imprisonment for life. 
You see, therefore, that these men intend 
to take my life and to escape in the boats 
rather than subject themselves to such 
penalty. I mean to bring them to sub- 
jection through hunger, and I forbid you 
to give them food or aid them in any way 
in their mutinous conduct. If you disobey, 
you are subject to the same penalty to 
which they are liable. The sympathy you 
have already shown them has protracted 
this difficulty; let me see no more of it. I 
have now warned you.” 

Except upon two or three my remarks 
made a very favorable impression. To 
these I said— 

‘Understand me. I have the same 
authority over you that I have over my 
crew, and if I see a possibility of your 
joining them I will put you in irons.” 

One of them defied me to do so, and, 
after a short tussle, Mr. Whitehorn and I 
succeeded in putting the irons on him, 
without any interference from the rest of 
the passengers, who were ordered to leave 
the decks and go below. 

As the sunset was clear, with a nice 
breeze from the north-west, the seasmooth, 
and the ship running eight knots on a 
wind, I went forward again to talk to the 
men. The result was as before. They 
demanded watch and watch, and I refused 
it. However, they appeared in a better 
frame of mind. 

‘‘Now, men, hear what I have to say. 
To all those who will throw their knives 
overboard and go to work, I will forgive 
this mutinous conduct, except Finnigan, 
Casey and Sweeney.” 

The offer was received with yells and 
howls. I then went aft, and the crew set 
their watch as before. 

Fifty-six hours had passed without 
sleep aft or food forward. This state of 
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things would have to have an ending very 
soon, and there was not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that some one would be 
killed. 

At eight P. M. I ordered Mr. Whitehorn 
to take charge of the deck, and shoot the 
first man that came abaft the mainmast. 

I went into the cabin and passed into 
the after-steerage, where the Germans 
were partitioned off from the other passen- 
gers. I addressed them in their own lan- 
guage. My remarks were the same as 
those addressed to the other passengers. 
I pointed out their danger should I be 
killed. ; 

‘‘Germans,” I said, ‘‘ most of you have 
served in the army, and have the reputa- 
tion of being brave men. I therefore call 
upon you to defend your wives and little 
ones, and join me in quelling this 
mutiny.” 

With a shout they said: ‘‘Order us, 
captain, and we will obey.” 

I was reinforced by seventeen brave fel- 
lows. 1 armed them with iron bars taken 
from the cargo, and cut in handy lengths. 
The night was dark, and the time near 
midnight. All the passengers were below. 
A deathlike stillness prevailed, when sud- 
denly a low growl from Wallace drew our 
attention to the gangway forward, between 
the house and the rail, where two men 
were discovered crawling aft, close under 
the rails. I fancied that I saw their knives 
in their hands. I was standing at the 


break of the quarter-deck; Mr. Whitehorn 


was near by. 

‘*Shall I shoot?” he asked. 

‘*No; there are only two.” 

“Shall I go down into the cabin and 
call up the Germans?” 

‘““No; not now.” 

{ waited till the men got aft as far as the 
capstan, which was about twenty feet from 
where I stood, when I said— 

‘Move no farther. Stand and throw up 
your arms, or I will put a bullet through 
you.” 

The order was obeyed instantly. 

‘Now walk aft and let me see who you 
are. What do you want?” 

‘‘Captain, you said you would forgive 
any one who joined you. Weare married 
men and ask your forgiveness.” 

‘‘All right,” I answered. ‘‘Throw your 
knives overboard. Now, one of you take 
the wheel; but, mark me, if I find any 
treachery, you will be the first ones to fall.” 

They were then searched for concealed 
weapons, but none were found. 
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‘*Men, what were your motives for 
joining me?” 

‘‘We all took an oath to stand by one 
another and kill you if you came forward 
of the house to-night; and if you did not 
come forward we were to burst in the 
galley at eight bells and help ourselves. 
When Dutch Bill said: ‘Boys, we had 
better go to work,’ he was struck on the 
head with a serving-mallet by Sweeney, 
and knocked senseless. He was lying in 
that condition when we left him to take 
our watch on deck. Joe and Tom, who 
are now on deck, are willing to come aft 
and join you when we call them. If you 
will trust us four with arms, we wili help 
you to bring the rest to terms.” 

One of these men was sent forward to 
tell the others to take no notice of what 
was being done, and not to join us just 
yet, but go below, as usual, and if asked 
what had become of the other two men 
in their watch, to say that they had de- 
serted to join the captain. And at thesame 
time they were told that when I came for- 
ward in the morning to ask the men to go 
to work, at the proper moment, when they 
could be well heard, they were to say, 
‘‘Well, boys, here goes my knife,” and 
with that to throw their knives overboard. 

‘*T will attend to the rest,” I said. 

At five bells the Germans were brought 
out of the cabin. The pig-pen was placed 
across the port side as a barricade, and 
four men were put behind it. The rest 
were so distributed on the top of the house 
and elsewhere as to prevent the crew from 
surrounding me. 

The ladders leading down to the steer- 
age were hauled up and the hatches fast- 
ened down, to guard against the steerage 
passengers joining the crew. 

At daybreak (seven bells) the two sailors 
who had the watch forward were to be 
relieved by four others. Among them 
were Casey and Sweeney. I had learned 
from the two men who had joined us aft 
that the attack was to be made on the 
galley and storeroom, in which many of 
the provisions were kept. . 

At 3.45 A. M., Mr. Whitehorn and I, with 
Wallace in‘advance, walked forward on 
the starboard side, prepared for the en- 
counter. When abreast of the galley, not 
seeing any of the men, I said— 

‘Go ahead, Wallace.” 

When the dog reached the corner of the 
house a deep growl indicated that some one 
was hidden forward of it. Having learned 
that Casey and Sweeney were the ones to 
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make the attack, I proceeded cautiously, 
with pistol in hand, to the edge of the 
house, when they both jumped from be- 
hind it towards me, with arms uplifted and 
knives in hand, ready to strike— 

In an instant I leveled my pistol at 
Casey, while the dog jumped at Sweeney’s 
throat. Casey, seeing his danger, backed 
to the forecastle scuttle, while the other 
two men yelled down the forecastle. 

‘“‘Jump up, boys! We've got him! 
Let’s murder him now !” 

With shouts and oaths they rushed on 
deck, determined to finish their work. 
They had planned during the night that 
some were to go around, while others 
were to clamber over the house and make 
an attack on flank andrear. In this move- 
ment they were checked, however, by the 
Germans, who arose from behind their 
barricade and felled the ringleaders with 
their iron bars. 

Seeing themselves defeated and me re- 
inforced, they retreated to the starboard 
side forward, where I held them at bay, 
with pistol leveled and hammer raised. 

‘‘Death to the first man who dares ad- 
vance! I will give you one moment to 
throw your knives overboard.” 

Finnigan now spoke up. 

‘*You shall be the first to go, you d—d 
psalm-singing 1” 

‘Throw your knives overboard and go 
to work.” 

‘‘What guarantee shall we have, cap- 
tain, if we throw our knives overboard, 
that you will not shoot us?” asked one of 
the men. 

“If I do not fear you armed with 
knives, I certainly will not unarmed; and 
to show how little I fear you, I will give 
my pistols into the custody of any passen- 
ger you name, as soon as I see your 
knives thrown overboard.” 

“Will you give us watch and watch 
again, and promise not to prosecute us 
when we get ashore?” 

‘‘T will make no bargain with you. 
Throw your knives overboard and go to 
work.” 

‘‘Well, boys, it’s no use,” said one of 
the men. ‘‘He is toomuch forus. Here 
goes mine.” 

With that one knife after another went 
spinning overboard to leeward just as the 
sun was rising. A more gratifying sight 
I never saw than those gleaming blades 
dropping into the ocean. After this I dis- 
charged my pistols. 

‘Now, men, to let you see that I keep 
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faith with you, name the man who is to 
take charge of these pistols. Finnigan, 
you insulted me just now, calling me a 
coward and other vile names. You are 
the leader of this gang and the bully of the 
forecastle. Now, ask my pardon at once. 
I never take an insult from any one with- 
out resenting it, and certainly not from a 
brute like you.” 

‘‘And I never have and never will ask 
pardon of any man,” he answered. 

The spirit of the muscular Christian 
seized me for the time, and the blow I 
dealt him sent him headlong down the 
forecastle, in front of which he had been 
standing. 

‘Stand back, men,” I said. 
horn, go bring that fellow up.” 

We found him lying at the foot of tne 
ladder, unconscious. A rope was tied 
around him, and he was hauled on deck 
and placed in charge of the doctor. While 
Whitehorn was putting the rope around 
him, he found a knife concealed under his 
shirt. Upon this I drew my cutlass, and 
pointing it at Casey and Sweeney, ordered 
them to throw up their arms, which they 
did instantly, asking if I meant to kill them 
now. 

Mr. Whitehorn searched them at my re- 
quest, and found, as in Finnigan’s case, a 
bowie-knife on each; one had it under his 
jumper, and the other had it in his boot. 
The rest were searched, but nothing was 
found upon them. 

‘‘Now, men, letit be understood. You 
are to jump when you are spoken to, and 
instead of walking, you are to run to obey 
the orders given. Iwill treat you as you 
deserve. The last order 1 gave you, and 
which you disobeyed, was, ‘ Haul taut the 
weather main-brace.’ I now repeat it: 
‘Haul taut the weather main-brace !’” 

With one voice they called, ‘‘Ay, ay, 
sir!” and ran to obey. From the way 
they hauled on that brace, I feared they 
would spring the yard. 

‘‘Belay there, men!” I sang out; and 
then—‘‘ Boy, tell the cook to get the men’s 
coffee ready. Whitehorn, turn the men to 
holystoning decks.” 

By this time Finnigan, under the doc- 
tor’s care, had recovered from the effects 
of the rough handling, and was sitting aft 
near the break of the poop-deck, where he 
had been ordered to remain until I came 
aft. When again asked if he would 
apologize, he made no reply. I ordered 
him bucked and put into the sweat-box. 
In less than half an hour he cried out for 
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mercy, and was ready to say or do any- 
thing to be let out of irons. A few min- 
utes afterwards he was brought unshackled 
to the quarter-deck, where all hands were 
holystoning. 

‘‘Men, listen to what your recent leader 
and bully has tosay. He would have led 
you to murder and to the gallows.” 

‘‘Captain,” he said, ‘‘I have had 
enough. To say this does not make a 
coward of a man when he has found his 
master.” 

‘“‘This won't do. You must take back 
your insulting language,” I replied. 

‘‘Well, then, captain, whoever calls you 
a coward is a d—d liar.” 

‘‘Leave out the ‘d—d.’ You know 
‘ that swearing is prohibited, and if there is 
to be any, I claim the first privilege. 
Now, down on your knees and holy- 
stone.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 

At seven bells all hands were ordered 
to breakfast. 

At eight bells they turned to again. The 
order was scarcely given when the men 
were on deck, scrubbing, stoning, and 
polishing brasswork with such a will that 
one would think that when they got 
through they were to have forty-eight 
hours leave of absence on shore and a 
month's pay, after a year’s cruise. 

The day was lovely. All the emigrants 
were ordered on deck, and the ’tween- 
decks thoroughly cleaned and fumigated. 
At noon the wind backed to the south- 
west. We tacked ship to the northward, 
and the way they made the yards fly 
around was only equaled in the race we 
had with the clipper-ship Zighining the 
winter previous in the Channel. The men 
- were put through a day’s work that would 
make up for lost time. One could hardly 
realize that a few hours before there had 
been such a serious time on board. I in- 
sisted that the officers should treat the 
men as though nothing had happened. 
At seven o'clock (six bells) the men were 
called aft. 

‘“‘Men,” I said, ‘‘I think we understand 
each other.” 

‘Please, captain, make the punishment 
as light as possible,” they replied. _ 

The ordinary ship’s work was carried on 
for the rest of the voyage without any 
watch below, and a smarter set of men I 
never had. My heart was very much 
softened when several of the crew attended 
divine worship on Sunday, and they were 
allowed a glass of grog before dinner. On 
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a beautiful August morning the Highland 
lights hove in sight right ahead at four 
bells, and at the same time we took a pilot 
on board. At daylight all hands were 
turned to after they had had their coffee, 
which was always served out at this time 
in the morning. The order was given to 
reeve the signal halyards fore and aft, 
which was instantly obeyed, although the 
men might expect that the signals were to 
be set for assistance. I had told them 
at the height of the mutiny that they could 
not hope to escape punishment, as I would 
run up the signals for the Harriet Lane, 
revenue cutter. Signals were run up, but 
not such ones as the men expected. All 
hands were ordered into the forecastle, 
where I joined them with the ship’s ar- 
ticles. I told them that I had come to say 
a few words to them. I then reviewed a 
part of my forecastle life. I told them 
how I had been as they were, a prey to 
the sharks ashore—how I had been drug- 
ged, bought, sold, androbbed. I begged 
them to break the chains that bound them 
to the depraved life they were leading, 
and assert the manhood God had given 
them for a better purpose than to be the 
slaves of boarding-house keepers and 
crimps. I told them there was no reason 
why they should not become officers, 
captains, or merchants, and drew a picture 
of a home life with wives and children, 
which I set in contrast with another dark © 
picture, showing the end that would over- 
take them if they gave way to their un- 
bridled passions. ‘‘And now,” I said, 
“I forgive you as freely for what has 
passed as I hope to be forgiven in the 
world to come. I beg you to repent your 
past sins and pray to God to give you a 
new life.” I ended with a prayer, which 
brought tears to the eyes of most of these 
hardened men. 

‘*T leave with you,” said I, ‘‘the ship’s 
articles which you have signed,’ or had 
signed for you. On the back of these are 
the marine laws, wherein you will see the 
penalty you have subjected yourselves to. 
I have one request to make, which is, 
that you will not leave the ship until she is 
moored to the dock with rigging stopped 
up, and you have received from me 
yourselves what little pay there is due 
you. I want you to do this instead of 
deserting the ship in the usual fashion, 
and allowing the landlords or the sailor 
lawyers to collect your money. They 
generally cheat you out of most of it. I 
know you will do this, to show me that 
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you mean to lead better lives, and by so 
doing you will convince me that my for- 
bearance has taught you a lesson of re- 
pentance. Ifwhat has happened has been 
the means of converting all or any of you, 
I shall feel that this has been the most 
fortunate voyage of my life.” I then went 
aft. 

A short time afterwards Finnigan, who 
had been the ringleader, brought the 
articles to me, saying that he had come 
to return them, and, in behalf of the crew, 
to thank me-for my forbearance. Hehad 
the most to be thankful for, he said. He 
declared that they would do all I asked 
them, and would try to be better men. 

Abreast of the light-ship we were taken 
in tow by the tug. We furled the sails, 
and squared everything man-of-war fash- 
ion. At ten o'clock we arrived at quaran- 
tine and were passed by the doctor. We 
discharged our passengers in barges, to 
be taken to Castle Garden. During the 
short time the ship was detained at 
quarantine the news of the mutiny had 
spread allover the city like wild-fire, and 
by the time we were moored at the dock 
we were besieged by all the runners and 
sailor thieves in New York, expecting to 
see a row, in which they were quite ready 
to take a hand. These villains had no 
love for me, whom they considered their 
natural enemy, standing between them 
and their prey. Much to their astonish- 
ment, the men, instead of deserting in the 
usual way by jumping to the wharf or 
overboard, prevented the runners from 
coming on board. It would be impossible 
to describe the taunts and jeers of these 
rascals at what they called the cowardice 
of the crew in not daring to come ashore 
without liberty. They suggested, among 
other things, that I must have licked the 
wholelot of them. Noattention was paid 
to these jeers by the crew, who were 
stowing away hawsers, sweeping decks, 
and giving the brasswork an extra polish. 
I paid the men off in the cabin. When 
about half were paid, the Kangaroo, of the 
Inman line, left the dock above us for 
Liverpool. Our men on deck called to 
those in the cabin to come up and give her 
three cheers. This was done with a will, 
and her crew, with equal heartiness, re- 
turned three cheers for the ‘‘ bully Dread- 
naughi,” whereupon our men gave three 
cheers for me. 


THE MUTINY ON THE ‘“ DREADNAUGHT.” 


I finished paying off the crew. When 
everything was ship-shape alow and aloft 
the men took their seats on the spars, 
evidently waiting for something. This 
being reported to me, I went on deck and 
walked to the capstan, where the men 
surrounded me, with their hats in their 
hands, each urging the other to speak. 
Understanding that they wanted to make 
a speech, I said: ‘“‘I think I know what 
you wish to say. Your actions speak 
plainer than words. Let me say that I 
would trust any of you hereafter with my 
life. I never had or expect to have a 
better set of sailors with me. The moral 
lesson which God has given me the privi- 
lege to teach you I know will make you 
better men. When I am ready to go to 
sea again, if any of you want to ship, I 
shall be glad to take you.” This was met 
with three rousing cheers for ‘‘ the wild 
boat of the Atlantic.” They expressed 
their willingness to sail to the ends of the 
world, or to h—l, with me. I wished 
them good-by, and expressed the hope 
that they would find their wives, children 
and friends as well as they could wish 
them to be. With a ‘‘God bless you, 
captain,” they left the ship. 

Superintendent Kennedy, with a fosse 
of police, arrived on the scene just in time 
to clear the docks and ask what was the 
matter. Mr. Ogden, the ship’s agent, had 
sent him word that the crew, aided by the 
runners, had attacked the officers and 
myself. 

‘‘There has been a mistake, Kennedy,” 
Isaid. ‘‘As you see, the crew are going 
ashore very peaceably.” 

‘‘What about the mutiny ? 
rest the men?” 

‘““No. I would ship them to-morrow 
if I wanted a crew.” 

Poor Jack has a hard time at the best 
of it. He is a prey to plunderers ashore, 
and the sport and plaything of the wild 
elements of the deep, and he is at the 
mercy of officers who are too often ready 
to exert, to atyrannous extent, the authority 
they possess. It is little wonder that his 
heart should be warped at times until it 
seemed to be almost dead in his bosom. 
But let us remember that a little kindness 
and consideration, joined with firm justice 
on the part of his superiors, will often 
melt that obdurate nature, and make that 
heart full and warm again. 


Shall I ar- 
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OUTING’S PORTRAIT GALLERY—No. 1. 


THOMAS STEVENS. 


A TRIFLE over one hundred years ago 


‘there was born in England’s beautiful 


county of Hertfordshire a lad whose an- 
cestry is veiled in mystery, whose birth 
was connected with romance, but whose 
character was destined to largely deter- 
mine that of the hero of this sketch. The 
one whom this lad was first taught to call 
mother was, in reality, only a guardian. 
The Bank of England contained to his 
credit an amount sufficient to permit his 
leading the comfortable life of an English 
country gentleman on reaching his ma- 
jority. 

This lady died with the secret in her 
possession, while the lad was yet a mere 
boy, leaving food for the gossips, but a 
painful want unsatisfied in the life of her 
ward. 

Rumors were abroad of two distin- 
guished-looking, but strange gentlemen, 
alighting with the aged guardian from the 
Northern coach one night; how they had 
mysteriously disappeared after seeing the 
lady safely installed, never to return again. 
Broad acres in Yorkshire were mentioned 
by some knowing ones, and it was by 
others authoritatively affsrmed that the 
heir thereto had been most strangely 
smuggled away. 

This was the grandfather of Thomas 
Stevens. 

He lived right royally on the Bank of 
England fund; went in heavily for the 
sports of the day; speculated unfor- 
tunately; and cut so severely into his for- 
tune that his widow was left with but £100 
a year and a bright boy, William. 

But the old, old story was repeated. The 
widow married again; the step-father was 
a spendthrift, the mother’s heart broke 
with wretchedness, and at seven years 
of age little Willie found himself alone 
in the world, to struggle less for its re- 
wards than bare daily subsistence. He 
married young; three girls and three boys 
blessed the union, and the eldest of these 
three boys, born December 24th, 1854, in 
Castle Street, Great Berkhamsted, Herts., is 
our Thomas Stevens. 

At the age of eight, the future circum- 
cycler of the globe, commenced in his 
native town serious school life, at an in- 
stitute founded in 1760 for the free educa- 


tion of twenty boys and ten girls. We 
can hardly overestimate the value of the 
chance by which Thomas’ father was en- 
abled to give his promising son the ad- 
vantages of a sound education. We who 
are accustomed to think of free schools 
as matters of course, can with difficulty 
realize that in England at that time mere 
elementary education was a privilege 
which only the well-to-do could count 
upon enjoying. 

And yet, historical fidelity compels us 
to admit that the subject of these pages, in 
spite of a tremendous appetite for books of 
history and travel, did distinguish himself 
far more conspicuously in organizing ex- 
peditions against birds’ nests and orchards 
than in debating Greek particles. In 
Great Berkhamsted to-day the good people 
still tell you of how little Tommy Stevens 
would select the gustiest days of March in 
which to climb to the tops of the tallest 
trees and there sway to and fro in the wind 
like a mad imp of the upper air, reveling in 
the furyof the storm as though in his natural 
element. In physical daring and endurance 
he was the leader of his school, partic- 
ularly in the matter of a war with rival 
schools—wars that are, in their way, as 
bitier and fierce as any fought by children 
of a larger growth. 

A curious trait of Stevens’ character was 
early developed, and one that has stood 
him in good stead since. When he made 
up his mind that he wanted a given thing, 
say a sword or a pistol, which he might 
have seen in a shop window, no sacrifice 
was to him too great if it procured for him 
the object of his desire. He would go for 
months at a time without sharing in any 
of his schoolmates’ boyish pleasures if 
he could in that way save up enough pen- 
nies to purchase something he had set his 
heart upon having. The wonderful jour- 
ney which he subsequently made on his 
bicycle from San Francisco to New York, 
was rendered possible only by that quiet 
spirit of determination which hourly as- 
sisted him to set aside every penny pos- 
sible against the time when it could be 
applied with telling effect. 

In, 1868 an important event to the 
Stevens’ family happened. His father 
went to Missouri to clear some land for a 
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settlement, leaving young Tom to look 
after the rest of the family, and learn the 
grocery trade. This distasteful work em- 
phasized only still further the distinctive 
qualities of Stevens’ mind, and fixed his 
purpose to do something to free himself 
from what he could not fail to look upon 
as galling servitude. Although many a 
time the clock had struck eleven before he 
reached his room, still he could not lay 
his head upon the pillow until he had read, 
if only a few pages, of his favorite books, 
travel and adventure. 

His mother becoming seriously ill, oc- 
casioned his father’s return, and all his 
grand ambition of reaching the NewWorld 
appeared to be wrecked by this change of 
plan. The elder Stevens regarded his 
son’s proposal to go alone, with qualified 
disfavor, saying that he was too young 
to go to America, and had better stick to 
the grocery business for a few years 
longer. 

The son met his father’s counsels by 
presenting himself before him, two years 
after he left school, with these words: 
“I’m going to America next week,” and 
to the astonishment of the family he pro- 
duced from his trunk the necessary money 
for his passage to Missouri. 

The logic of the boy’s position was un- 
answerable, and the father’s answer is re- 
corded in these laconic words: 

‘‘Go; young as you are, you are well 
able to take care of yourself.” 

In Missouri he commenced the work of 
the pioneer frontiersman at an age when 
other boys are fitting for their freshman 
year at college. His family joined him 
two years afterwards. It was not long, 
however, before the routine work of the 
ranch commenced to be to him almost as 
distasteful as had been the grocery grind 
at Great Berkhamsted. As the years 
rolled by Tom’s spirit more and more 
reached out for an opportunity to distin- 
guish himself. He felt stirring in him the 
qualities that have since made his name a 
household word, and _ recognized in- 
tuitively that the field of his future work 
must be broader than the ranch acres in 
Missouri. As the opportunity did not 
present itself to him, he determined to 
create it; and those who have read thus 
far will be prepared to hear that any pur- 
pose he might have conceived was pretty 
certain to be carried out, at however great 
a sacrifice. ; 

Thomas Stevens determined, in the fall 
ot 1883, to go around the world on a 
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bicycle. It was nothing to him that he 
had never ridden one before, or that he 
knew no language but hisown. The very 
difficulties he would have to surmount 
acted as a spur to his determination. He 
had looked about for the most difficult task 
heconceived within his power to accom- 
plish, and would have been immensely 
disappointed had he learned subsequently 
that his journey would present no serious 
difficulties. He went to San Francisco, 
bought a bicycle, learned to ride it, and 
on the 22d day of April, 1884, he headed 
for his nearly four thousand miles of 
pedalling to the eastward, with the Sierras, 
Rockies and inter-mountain deserts be- 
tween him and the Atlantic. How he 
accomplished this first stage is told in his 
own words, in four articles published in 
OvutTinc in April, May, Juneand July, 1884. 
Hereached Boston the 4th of August, 1883, 
having consumed 104 days on the journey. 
From this point he was, for a time, unable 
to move, finding no one with sufficient con- 
fidence to back him for the rest of the trip. 
When hope seemed nearly exhausted, 
however, and Stevens began to wonder 
whether, after all, there was such a word 
in his lexicon as fail, a savior appeared to 
him in the shape of the public spirited 
head of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Albert A. Pope. This gentleman at that 
time was the proprietor of OuT1N6, as well 
as the head of the largest bicycle manu- 
factory in the country. 

A contract was entered into, by which 
Stevens was to continue on around the 
world, as the special correspondent of the 
Outinc Magazine. 

In Ovutine for October, 1885, appeared 
the first article under his contract to wheel 
around the world. It describes his start 
from New York by the Inman Line, on 
the gth of April, 1884, and his wheel start 
from Liverpool on the 2d of May follow- 
ing. Before Thomas Stevens had pub- 
lished the third article for the magazine 
under this contract, Outinc passed from 
the control of Albert A. Pope to that of the 
present editor. 

The great ride ended in Yokohama, 
December 17th, 1886, and Stevens reached 
San Francisco, January 8th, 1887, having 
consumed, roughly, the best part of three 
years. The narrative of this journey reads 
more like a romance than the plain tale of 
a singularly modest, if not retiring, young 
man. So strange, in fact, did his narrative 
appear thata kindly bicycle contemporary 
hinted that the author was domiciled in a 









secluded town in the South of France, 
writing the trip up from his study. 

Upon Stevens’ return to New York, and 
when the succession of festive banquets 
given in his honor had begun to slacken 
in frequency, and his friends had had a 
fair opportunity of shaking him by the 
hand, Ouvtine offered him an editorial 
position, which he now fills, and it is 
hoped will continue to fill for many a good 
round year to come. 

The Directors of the Outing Company 
voted him a substantial share of the stock 
of the magazine for the great service he 
had rendered the bicycling interests of the 
country, and the stockholders immediately 
thereafter voted that he be made a mem- 
ber of the board. Every share of Ourt- 
ING is now held by members of its working 
staff, Albert A. Pope having sold out com- 
pletely. 

Stevens’ graphic and amusing narrative 
of his marvelous ride through eighteen 
different countries, now running in the 
magazine, has gained him a reputation as 
a bicycle writer hardly second to that 
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which he has achieved as a bicycle rider. 
As cycling editor of Outine, he will make 
it his special object to cater to the literary 
ménu of the magazine. 

He has a style at once vigorous and 
simple. His articles, though written fre- 
quently under most distracting circum- 
stances, have invariably been placed be- 
fore the reader substantially as received. 
No corrections have ever been allowed, 
save such as a professional proof-reader 
might venture. The illustrations to his 
articles are principally from his rough 
sketches; a remarkable fact, considering 
that Stevens never enjoyed the benefit of 
a drawing lesson in his life. 

It only remains to be said that our hero 
stands 5 feet 6 inches, is built like a 
compressed giant, bears the stamp of per- 
sonal courage and chivalrous enthusiasm 
upon his handsome features; and, whether 
you call him Briton or Yankee, reflects 
honor upon the Anglo-Saxon stock, of 
which he is a magnificent type. 


LONG LIVE TOM STEVENS! 
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STEVENS DROPPED FROM THE ROLLS 
OF THE L. A. W. 


NEw YorK, March 6th, 1887. 


ABBOTT BASSETT, ESQ., 
Sec.-Editor L. A. W. 

My Dear Sir—Please let me know how 
much I owe the League for dues that I 
couldn’t send whilst away on my Tour 
Around the World, and I will at once send 
on the amount. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS STEVENS. 


BosTon, March 12th, 1887. 


THOMAS STEVENS, EsqQ., 

Dear Siry—Your name was dropped from 
the rolls of the L. A. W. when you lost your 
amateur standing in the professional race 
which you competed in at Boston before 
you left for your tour. I regret very much 
that we cannot accept you as a member, for 
I would like to have you with us. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. BASSETT. 


These two letters explain themselves; but 
the surprise of Stevens at finding himself 
classed as a professional, and debarred from 
the ranks of the L. A. W., can better be im- 
agined than described. 

When in August, 1884, he arrived in Bos- 
ton, from his bicycle tour from San Fran- 
cisco, he was invited to compete in a twenty- 
four hour race with a Boston cycler named 
Young, at the Union Athletic Grounds, for a 
share of the gate receipts. Nothing loth to 
try his mettle on the cinder-path, he accepted 
and entered the race; but the gate receipts 
were zi/, and neither Stevens nor Young re- 
ceived a cent. 

Stevens had sent in his application for 
membership to the L. A. W. while en route 
across the continent, and had been admitted 
a couple of months or so before this event. 
Fresh from the wilds of Wyoming Territory, 
and a perfect novice in sporting matters, he 
knew absolutely nothing of the difference 
between amateurs and professionals, and 
nothing of the L. A. W., except that it was a 
large and influential body of cyclers that all 
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wheelmen should belong to. 


That racing 
with Young, for possible gate receipts, 
should in any way affect his membership in 
the League, was something that never fora 
moment entered his head. 

Receiving no notification that he had for- 
feited his membership, he left this country 
in the full conviction that he was a member 
of the L. A. W., and wore the badge of the 
League around the globe; was welcomed by 
the wheelmen of San Francisco and the 
country at large as such upon his return, 
and was never more surprised than whep 
informed to the contrary by the above Sec- 
retary-Editor’s letter. 

Whilst fully recognizing the necessity of 
drawing the line, and drawing it sharply, it is 
an open question whether, taking all of the 
above facts into consideration, the League of 
American Wheelmen should not reconsider 
its action in dropping from its rolls the name 
of the man who has carried its gold ‘wheel 
and wings” triumphantly around the globe, 
and who has done more to advance the 
cause of purely amateur cycling in the eyes 
of the world at large than any one else in 
existence. 


* 
* * 


OwInG to limited space and the pressing 
demands upon our columns of most im- 
portant and current matter, we have been 
reluctantly forced to omit our MONTHLY 
RECORDS for the month previous ; but let not 
the minds of record lovers be troubled there- 
at, for we will be up to date again in the June 
number. 

x 

FoR very much the same reason we have 
had to exclude two or three pages of book 
reviews, but all the books at present on 
our shelves shall have their just deserts 
meted out to them next month. 

** 

THE Angler’s tournament of the National 
Rod and Reel Association, to be held on 
the 25th and 26th of this month, at Central 
Park, New York, will attract attention wher- 


ever the “gentle art” is known. The won- 
derful scores made by Mr. W. H. Wood and 
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Mr. Reuben Leonard, at the last tournament 
in heavy bass and trout casting, beating all 
previous records either here or in England, 
seem almost impossible to surpass. Mr. 
Woods, 250 feet, with a 2} ounce sinker, and 
Mr. Leonard's, 92 feet, with a single handed 
fly rod, were phenomenal. We trust, how- 
ever, that these gentlemen or some other 
contestants will let out a link or two further. 

The proposition of the Association to start 
a prominent reading room and library is 
simply carrying out the suggestion made by 
us more than a year ago. We stated at the 
time that there should be such a room in all 
of our leading cities, and thata membership 
in one should give a visiting right to all. We 
know of no better plan to bring the Angler’s 
of our country into close companionship 
than this, and we feel assured that it will 
_ prove a success, 

« 
ITINERARY—AROUND THE WORLD 
ON A BICYCLE, 


For the edification of our esteemed con- 
temporary who mildly intimated that whilst 
the ‘cycling editor of OUTING was wheeling 
round the world in his imagination, his cor- 
poreal self was snugly located in some 
obscure village in France, we give this 
month an itinerary of his daily sleeping 
points from San Francisco to Teheran. 
Next month will be given the itinerary from 
Teheran to Yokohama. 


1884 
April 22 San Francisco 
2 House in the tuiles 
24 Elmira 
25 Sacramento 
26 Near Rocklin 
27-28 Clipper Gap 
29 Blue Canon 
30 Summit House 
May 1 (Nevada) Verdi 
2 Ranch on Truckee River 
3 Hot Springs 
4 ? Lovelocks 
5 Mill City 
6 Winnemucca 
7 Stone House 
8 Ranch on Humboldt 
9 Palisade 
10 Carlin 
II Halleck 
12 C P Section House 
13 (Utah) Tacoma 
14 Matlin 
15 Salt House 
16 Near Corrinne 
17 Willard City 
18 Ogden 
19 Echo City 
20 Castle Rocks 
21 (Wy. Tr.) Evanston 
22 Hilliard 
23 In abandoned freight 
wagon 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


MAF. 


24 


17-18 

Ig (lowa) 
20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 


1885 


May 


2 
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Carter Station 

Near Granger 
Rocks Springs 
Ranch 

Rawlins 

Carbon 

Lookout 

Laramie City 
Cheyenne 

Pine Bluffs 

Potter Station 
Lodge Pole 

Ranch on Platte 
Ogallala 

In a “‘dug-out.” 
Brady Island 

Plum Creek 
Kearney Junction 
Grand Island 
Duncan 

North Bend 
Fremont 

Omaha 

Farm n’r Nishnebotene 
Farm near Griswold 
Farm near Menlo 
Farm near De Soto 
Altoona 

Kellogg 

Victor 

Tiffin 

Moscow 

Rock Island 
Atkinson 

La Moile 

Yorkville 
Naperville 

Lyons 

Chicago 

Miller Station 
Beneath a wheat shock 
Goshen 

Farm 

Ridgeville 

Empire House 
Bellevue 

Village near Cleveland 
Madison 

Roadside Hotel n’r Erie 
Angola 

Buffalo 

Leroy 

Farm near Canandaigua 
Marcellus 

East Syracuse 

Erie Canal Inn 
Indian Castle 
Crane’s Village 
Westfalls Inn 

Otis 

Palmer 

Worcester 

Boston 


EUROPE. 
ENGLAND. 


Liverpool 
Warrington 
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May 3 Stone 
4 Coventry 
5 Fenny Stratford 
6 Great Berkhamsted 
7-8 London 
9 Croydon 
10 British Channel Steamer 
FRANCE. 
1885 Dieppe 
May II Elbeuf 
12 Mantes 
13-15 Paris 
16 Sezanne 
17 Bar le Duc 
18 Tronville 
I9 Nancy 
20 Phalzburg 
GERMANY. 
1885 Strasburg 
May 21 Oberkirch 
22 Rottenburg 
23 Blauburen 
24 Augsburg 
25-26 Munich 
27 Alt Otting 
AUSTRIA—HUNGARY. 
1885 
May 28 Hoag 
29 Sternberg 
30 Neu Lengbach 
31 Vienna 
June 1-3 a 
Altenburg 
5 Neszmely 
6 Budapest 
7 Duna Pentele 
9 Szegszard 
10 Duna Szekeso 
II Eszek 
13 Sarengrad 
14 Neusatz 
15 Batanitz 


SERVIA, BULGARIA AND TURKEY. 


1885 
June 16 Belgrade 
17 Jagodina 
18 Nisch 
19-20 Bela Palanka 
21 Sofia 
22 Ichtiman 
23 Near Tartar Bazardjic 
24-25 Cauheme 
2 Near Adrianople 
27-28 Eski Baba 
29 Small Village 
30 Tchorlu 
July 1 Camped out 
2 Constantinople 


6,000 miles wheeled from San Francisco. 


ASIA MINOR. 


1885 ° 
Aug. Io Ismidt 
II Geiveh 
12 Terekli 
13 Beyond Torbali 
14 Nalikhan 
15 Bey Bazaar 
16-17 Angora 
18 Village 
I9 Camped out 
20 Koordish Camp 
21 Yuzgat 
22 Camped out 
23 Village 
24-25 Sivas 
2 Zara 
27 Armenian Village 
28 Camp in a cave 
29 Merriserriff 
30 Erzingan 
31 Houssenbeg Khan 
Sept. I Village in Euphrates 
Valley 
2-6 Erzeroum 
7 Hassan Kaleh 
8 Dela Baba 
9 Malosman 
10 Sup Ogwanis Monastery 
PERSIA. 
II Ovahjik 
12 Koorish Camp 
13 Peri 
14 Khoi 
15 Village n’r Lake Ooroo- 
miah 
16 Village near Tabreez 
17-20 Tabreez 
21 Hadji Agha 
22 Turcomanchai 
23 Miana 
24 Koordish Camp 
25-26 Zendjan 
ay Heeya 
28 Kasveen 
29 Yeng Imam 
30 Teheran 
( To be continued.) 


SAVE THE FORESTS. 


Most intimately connected with the Outing 
idea is the Forestry idea. Owing to the greed 
of woodland proprietors ; to the demands of 
the railroads and of manufacturers engaged 
in wood-working industries ; and, lastly, to 
the carelessness and indifference of mankind 
generally, the forests are going, and are going 
fast. Itis true, as recent investigations show, 
that there is more woodland in portions of 
New England to-day than twenty years ago, 
due to the desertion of farming lands from 
pressure of western competition, and other 
causes; but this is not the “noble forest” 
of which poets sing, and in whose solitudes 
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outers and lovers of recreation everywhere 
find rarest enjoyment,—nor is it even sucha 
“forest depth” and ‘contiguity of shade” 
as a respectable echo would choose for its 
airy home. On the contrary, many of these 
tracts are forests only in name, being chiefly 
growths of scrub and of box-board pine, of 
little present value, commercially or other- 
wise and of no future value because the tim- 
ber will be cut off as soon as some packing- 
box manufacturer shall offer anything for the 
six-inch-thick trees comprising them. These 
new timber tracts are better than none, it is 
true, but the trees should be left to mature to 
be of any benefit to the country ; and, finally, 
should be culled from as the timber becomes 
of sufficient size to cut, so that the forests 
may remain perpetually. The American 
practice is to “clear” the ground by pros- 
trating everything, after which the very soil 
is killed by burning off the brush. * * * * 

And what of the old forests? Some of the 
noble oaks and hickories, the graceful elms 
or majestic maples, the walnuts and white 
ash trees, have found legitimate use in wagon 
wheels, in railway cars, in furniture and 
other objects for our comfort. Areas of 
these woods have been reduced to ashes 
under locomotive boilers, or the ovens of 
cook-stoves at a dollar and a half per cord, 
but vastly — areas have fallen by fire 
uselessly, leaving only desolation—or the 
charred trunks of the trees, to tell the story 
of irreparable loss. Who are responsible ? 

Well, the farmers have done their full 
share, through accident or otherwise, and 
the devotees of sport and recreation come 
next on the list. Think of a total loss to the 
country of over twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars through forest fires. This is the record 
of a single year, and nearly twenty-five per 
cent. of the cases that have been traced were 
directly caused by hunters or campers. We 
may well ask if certain forms of out-door 
recreation do not come high? 

One trouble is that a forest tract is usually 
looked upon by the generality of people as a 
kind of no-man’s-land, or a wild domain of 
birds and animals, pleasant to wander 
through for flowers in the spring time, or 
for nuts and autumn leaves in the fall, and, 
at such seasons as the game laws are not in 
force for shooting and trapping. There are 
men who would shrink from trespassing on 
a corn-field when corn was worth fifty cents 
a bushel, who would not hesitate to enter a 
tract of woodland and to do that which 
might ina few hours result in damage to 
the extent of thousands of dollars ; and what 
makes it doubly aggravating is the fact that 
years will not repair the damage. As long 
as the natural forests (our game preserves) 
are not protected by law in this country, as 
in Europe, where they take a rational view 
of this matter, every man should become a 
law unto himself; and if he has not a per- 
sonal ownership in the property he is tem- 
porarily using for his pleasure, he should at 
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least care for it as if it were his own,—look- 
ing to the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. When the next forest census is taken, 
let us hope that a record of 700 forest fires 
in a year will not be set down to hunters and 
campers. 


“A CLOUD OVER MR. CLOUDMAN. 


“SAVANNAH, Georgia, April 2d. 

“The Cocoa (Fla.) Messenger reports the 
sloop yacht Outing in which F. A. Cloudman 
started around the world, as having drifted 
ashore last Wednesday perfectly sound. 

“Cloudman left here November 28th, to 
circumnavigate the globe in the interest ofa 
sporting magazine. Just two months later 
he turned up on the Florida coast, after a 
heavy storm, and reported that the yacht had 
been wrecked. 

“Capt. H. E. Olds, of Waveland, found her 
in the surf a few days ago, and got her off. 
Two planks had been started off one side, 
and the sails had been rent, but otherwise 
she was ina good condition. Her new master 
has cut down her heel so that she draws 
about 22 inches, 6 inches less than formerly. 

“She is listed with boats on the Indian 
river. The yacht was Boston built, 24 feet 
long, and little less than five tons burden. 
It is not known when Cloudman deserted 
her, or whether he did it in heavy weather, 
or became tired of the trip, but she was cer- 
tainly never wrecked. The place where the 
yacht was found is a few miles below Cape 
Canaveral. The last heard of Cloudman, he 
was on his way home in New York State.” 


LATER STILL. 


THE surmise that Cloudman abandoned 
the yacht Outing from sheer cowardice and 


‘incompetence, 1s amply confirmed by later 


advices. The facts are these: 

At 2.30 A. M. on January 18th, the west 
wind chopped around in a sudden squall 
and blew one of those stiff ‘‘northers” so 
common on this coast, with the force of a 
moderate gale, with a pretty heavy sea and 
surf, but not heavy enough to interfere with 
the regular practice in the surf of the Jupiter 
life saving crew and boat, as usual. The 
barometer stood 30-05 and thermometer 66; 
scarcely ‘‘ hurricane” readings ! 

About seven A. M. the keeper of the 
House of Refuge, near Gilbert’s Bar, about 
twenty miles north of Jupiter Inlet, saw a 
small vessel at anchor about four miles 
north of his station, and fearing she was in 
danger, went for his nearest neighbor for 
help. Returning with help to the beach, he 
found the Outing ashore a half mile north of 
the station, and saw by tracks in the sand 
her crew had abandoned her and gone on to 
the house. Following, he found Cloudman 
and his mate at the house, very wet, and with 
paleness of faces which told of suffering 
of some kind or other. 
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OUT-DOOR CLUBS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THE interest manifested by our readers 
in sending us the names and addresses of 
the different sporting clubs throughout the 
country is most gratifying, and shows clearly 
that the usefulness of our list is thoroughly 
appreciated. We beg to thank all those who 
have already added their quota towards 
making OUTING’s list comprehensive and 
complete, and feel sure that others, appre- 
ciating the benefits that are derived from 


enrollment among our clubs, will continue 
to send new names, so as further to enhance 
the value of this department. These lists 
commenced in the January number of the 
present year and secretaries will do well to 
go over the lists of the past four months, 
and if their club has been overlooked, to lose 
no time in being incorporated in our list 
before the season of out-door recreation 
commences in earnest. 


(ADDITIONS FROM MARCH 1sst—APRIL 1st :) 


ATHLETIC CLUBS . Apollo. . * 2.2 2s» 

Griswold College Athletic Asso- 
ciation. . . . 

Trinity College A 


ciation. . .. 
a ae 


thletic Asso- 
BASEBALL CLUBS 


Trinity College Baseball Asso- 
oO aa ee 

Atalanta Wheelmen . 

Brooklyn - 

Canton. a a ae 

Cortlandt Wheelmen 

Council Bluffs Ramblers . 

Florence Cycle. 

Lincoln 

Manchester . 

Murfreesboro. .... . 

Omaha Wheel . 


BICYCLE CLUBS . 


Outing Cyclists 


Pittsburgh Wheelmen . 
Poughkeepsie . . 

Plum Creek Wheel . 
Trinity College Wheelmen 


United Wheelmen of Southing- 


ton and Plantsville . . 
Waterbury Ramblers 
CANOE CLUBS ee ee 
FOOTBALL CLUBS . Trinity College Football Asso- 
ciation : ew erie” als 
LAWN TENNIS CLUBS . Bergen Point Bein 
OR ek ero oe 
Racquet... . 
a) . 
LACROSSE CLUBS . | WA oe a 
PEDESTRIAN CLUBS. OutingClub .... 


RIDING CLUBS 
RIFLE CLUBS . 


Floral City Equestrian . 
ROD AND GUN CLUBS. 


Minneapolis . 
Bismarck . ; 
POR... 5 3 ess 
Elyria . 

Monroe Marsh 


Company. . . 


TOBOGGAN CLUBS. Florence . 


Milwaukee, Wis Eugene Wehe, 406 Walnut Street. 


Davenport, Iowa . Rey. J. C. Wolcott, Kemper Hall, 
Hartford, Conn. 


. O. Applegate, Jr. 
Brooklyn, L. I., N. Y. 


James C. Hanwell, Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Association, DeKalb and 
Classon Avenues. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, L. I., N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


G. W. Rodgers. 
W. F. Coddington. 
H. H. Koop, Jr. 
Will G. Saxton. 

D. C. Hasbrouck. 


Council Bluffs, lowa. J.N. Parsons. 
Florence, Mass. W. Haven. 
Lincoln, Neb. Matt Miller. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 


C. H. Fish, 14 and 15 Opera Block. 
J. W. Sparks, Jr. 


F. N. Clarke, Corner Thirteenth 
and Dodge Streets. 

Harry G. Stuart, Willard Building, 
Ninth Street and Broadway. 

O. T. Alter, 4,607 Butler Street. 

Fred’k Bowne. 


Kansas City, Mo. . 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. . 


Plum Creek, Neb. . E. P. Dunlap. 
Hartford Conn. . A. C. Hamlin. 
Plantsville, Conn. F. A. Clark. 
Waterbury, Conn. . Ed. Hart. 


Hartford, Conn. L. R. Ingraham, P.O, Box 616. 


Hartford, Conn. W. F. Morgan, Jr. 


Bergen Point, N.J. . C..C. Young. 
Brooklyn, L. I., N. ¥. Miss Annie Gascoigne, 369 Greene 
* Avenue. 


E. M. Biddle, Jr. 

George E. Torrey. 

G. Penniman. 

A. Lincoln Spencer, 17th and Wood 
Streets. 

Horace T. Conant. 

C. M. Skinner. 


Carlisle, Penn. . 
Rockland, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md.. . 
Philadelphia, Penn. . 


Monroe, Mich... . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Bismarck, Dak. W. Aug. Fonda. 
Brooklyn, L. I., N. ¥. John £. McEwan, 380 Halsey St. 
Elyria, Ohio. . C. R. Rickford. 


Rob’t B. Lawrence, 80 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


. J. E. Riley. 


Monroe, Mich. . . 


Florence, Mass. 
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U.S. NATIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, Secretary, H. W. Stocum, Jr., 465 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
comprises the following clubs : 7 

Albany Lawn Tennis Club--George D. Feary, Secretary, so Willett Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Arapahoe Club—L. M. Cuthbert, Secretary, Denver Club, Denver, Col. 
Belmont Cricket Clubh—W. M. Longstreth, Secretary, 219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Bergen Point Lawn Tennis Club—Dr. C. C. Young, Secretary, Bergen Point, N. J. 
Berkeley Lawn Tennis Club—Henry Hollawell, Secretary, 789a Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Hill Tennis Club—A. L. Tomes, Secretary, 502 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Buffalo Lawn Tennis Club—Thomas C. Welch, Secretary, 16 Coit Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cheyenne Lawn Tennis Club—J. L. T. Ployart, Secretary, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
County Club of Westchester Co.—William Kent, Secretary, 59 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Danbury Lawn Tennis Club—Granville Whittlesey, Secretary, Danbury, Conn. 
Delaware Field Club—Charles M. Curtis, Secretary, 915 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
East Orange Lawn Tennis Club—Robert Shimmon, Secretary, 54 Barclay Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Elmwood Lawn Tennis Club—W. H. Wing, Secretary, 10 South Water Street, Providence, R. I. 
Far-and-Near Lawn Tennis Club—Henry E. Coe, Secretary, 37 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 
Franklin Archery Club—H. G. Prout, Secretary, 18 Chambers Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Germantown Cricket Club—F. M. Bissell, Secretary, 243 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Hackensack Lawn Tennis Club—R. S. Jacobson, Secretary, Hackensack, N. J. 
Harlem Lawn Tennis Club—J. A. Lefferts, Secretary, 168 West 126th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Harrisburg Outdoor Club—George E. Etter, Secretary, 212 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Penn. 
Harvard Lawn Tennis Club—D. K. Snow, Secretary, 24 Little’s Block, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kenwood Lawn Tennis Club—-E. S. Frasher, Secretary, 4919 Lake Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Knickerbocker Lawn Tennis Club—L. M. Hall, Secretary, 304 North Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lehigh University Club—Kenneth Frazier, Secretary, South Bethlehem, Penn. 
Leisure Hour Lawn Tennis Club—John W. Potler, Secretary, 198 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Litchfield Lawn Club—Charles H. Coit, Secretary, Litchfield, Conn. 
Longwood Cricket Club—Lott Mansfield, Secretary, 280 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
Meadow Club—George D. Young, Secretary, 42 West 54th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Merion Cricket Club—Edward S. Sayres, Secretary, 217 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Minnesota Lawn Tennis Club—Frank Skipnith, Secretary, German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn, 
Milwaukee Lawn Tennis Club—Theo. R. Mercein, Secretary, 441 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Monmouth Lawn Tennis Club—John A. Faroot, Secretary, Keyport, N. J. 
Montclair Tennis Club—James D, Freeman, Secretary, Montclair, N. J. 
Morristown Lawn Tennis Club—Henry C. Pitney, Jr., Secretary, Morristown, N. J. 
Nahant Lawn Tennis Club—George B. Inches, Secretary, 40 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Newark Tennis Club—Harry Mortimer Peters, Secretary, 117 Clinton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
New Haven Lawn Club—Arthur S. Osborne, Secretary, P. O. Box 485, New Haven, Conn. 
Newport Tennis Club—W. Watts Sherman, Secretary, Newport, R. I. 
New York Tennis Club—Irving Putnam, Secretary, 27 West 23d Street, New York City, N. Y. 
North Shore Tennis Club—William G. Willcox, Secretary, Davis Avenue, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
Orange Lawn Tennis Club—A. B. Starey, Secretary, 331 Pearl Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Passaic Lawn Tennis Club—M. D. M. Marsellus, Secretary, Passaic, N. J. 
Philadelphia Lawn Tennis Club—G. Remak, Jr., Secretary, 120 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Pioneer Tennis Club—J. Herbert Johnston, Secretary, P.O. Box 1969, New York City, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Lawn Tennis Club—Hazen Brown, Secretary, 60 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Plainfield Lawn Club—William D. Murray, Secretary, Plainfield, N. J. 
Portland Lawn Tennis Club—Arthur S. Gilson, Secretary, P.O, Box 1077, Portland, Maine. 
Powelton Lawn Tennis Club—Gardiner Van Nostrand, Secretary, P. O. Box 596, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Princeton Lawn Tennis Club—Minot S. Morgan, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton College Lawn Tennis Club—Thomas N. McCarter, Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 
Providence Tennis Club—William Gammell, Jr., Secretary, Brook Street, Providence, R. I. 
Rochester Tennis Club— Howard L. Osgood, Secretary, 31 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockaway Hunting Club—Middleton S. Burrill, Secretary, 2x Broad Street, Mills’ Building, N. Y. 
Roseville Lawn Tennis Club—C. Weston Bailey, Secretary, 746 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Rutledge Lawn Tennis Club—Frank Douglass, Secretary, 25 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Scarlet Ribbon Lawn Tennis Club—J. G. Jenks, Secretary, 2960 Groveland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Scarsdale Lawn Tennis Club—James Bleecker, Jr., Secretary, 136 East 49th Street, New York City. 
Seabright Lawn Tennis Club—William Shippen, Secretary, Seabright, N. J. 
Short Hills Club—Devereux Toler, Secretary, Short Hills, N. J. 
Staten Island Cricket and Base Ball Club—E. H. Outerbridge, Secretary, 303 Produce Exchange, N. Y. 
St. George’s Cricket Club—Walter Trimble, Secretary, 160 Broadway, New York City. 
Trinity College Club—G. M. Brinley, 16 Seabury Hall, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Twenty-third Regiment Club—Charles B. Denny, Secretary, 202 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Washington Lawn Tennis Club—Walter R. V. Berry, Secretary, 1512 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury Lawn Tennis Club—John P. Kellogg, Secretary, Waterbury, Conn. 
Wedgemere Lawn Tennis Club—Chas. J. Sergeant, Secretary, Winchester, Mass. - 
West Chester Lawn Tennis Club—A. W. Harrington, Secretary, West Chester, N. Y. 
West End Lawn Tennis Club—Henry C. Snow, President, 27 Newberry Street, Boston, Mass. 
Yale University Lawn Tennis Club—C. H. Ludington, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 
Young America Cricket Club—A. J. D. Dixon, Secretary, 206 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 
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THE SENAC-TRONCHET FENCING 


MATCH FOR $1,000 AND THE CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP OF AMERICA. 


THIS match, which took place on March 
28th, at the Cosmopolitan Hall, has been 
the talk of the town fora month. The daily 
papers were full of it and gave extended and 
picturesque descriptions of the contest. 
Unfortunately, these descriptions were writ- 
ten by reporters who, clever and imaginative 
though they be, know nothing about the art 
of fencing, and would be very much dis- 
tressed were they to be asked the difference 
between a seconde and a guinte. They 
praised the gracefulness of one man and 
extolled the agility of the other; they pro- 
claimed that the first was superior in forcing 
the combat, and stoutly maintained that the 
second was the better in rapidly retreating 
when danger was near. All these state- 
ments, hashed up with different sauces to 
suit the partisan tastes of the reporters, and 
served hot next morning, were gobbled up 
with satisfaction by an ignorant public, but 
proved very repugnant to connoisseurs. 

And first, as to the men _ themselves. 
Senac is at least by four inches the taller, 
and was continually doing what is known 
among fencers as “‘tendre la perche,;” in 
other words, not attempting to parry a 
thrust, but relying on the greater length of 
his arm, he endeavored to stop Tronchet 
before the latter’s sword could get to his 
body. This is poor fencing, though often 
successful. Tronchet, however, was not to 
be caught by such beginner’s tricks, and, by 
his superior agility, managed in every case 
but one to evade the threatening point. Be- 
sides, Senac is far more slender than Tron- 
chet, thus affording less striking surface. 

As to Senac’s much-vaunted gracefulness, 
it brings a smile of amusement to the lips of 
every friand de la lame. Why? Because 
in fencing, correctness of position is the first 
thing, gracefulness the second. _ If the posi- 
tion be both correct and graceful, then the 
highest art is reached. But for a position to 
be merely graceful is not enough. An Oscar 
Wilde position may be very graceful in a 
drawing-room, but it cannot be called so in 
fencing, because it is not a position sous les 
armes. Therefore, Senac’s position was not 
a graceful fencing position, because it was 
not a fencing position at all. He stood 
straight up instead of bending his knees and 
having his body rest well on his hips. He 
never used his left arm to balance himself 
when lunging, and therefore, being unable 
to retreat promptly after thrusting, was often 
hit by a clever risfost. He usually rested 
his left hand on his hips, as if‘ he were prac- 
ticing broadsword, and even went so far as 
to let it hang idly by his side. His chest, 
instead of being well expanded and held 
straight, was always bent forward ; Tronchet, 
on the contrary, unaffected by the interests 
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at stake, maintained, during the whole length 
of the assault, a faultlessly classical position. 
Against a man who had the tremendous 
advantage of size, he madea clever use of 
the only means of balancing such a glaring 
inequality, that of his wonderful agility. 
Senac’s fencing was wild and irregular; 
Tronchet’s was ever regulated by the most 
approved methods and governed by the best 
and most correct principles. Even when re- 
treating he always icy the point of his 
foil to the breast of his adversary, menacing 
him constantly in his advance. 

There is one thing we must say right here. 
We did not have really good fencing on 
either side; the interests at stake were too 
large to insure the calmness and equanim 
which are absolutely, necessary to first-rate 
fencing ; the mpeg of America and 
the stake money of a thousand dollars de- 
pended on a few touches, and the two con- 
testants were too excited to make use of all 
the means within their power. Were they 
to fence again, but in a salle d’armes, with 
nothing dependent on their skill but the 
honor of the victory, we would doubtless see 
marvelous work. Even as things turned 
out, there is no doubt but that it was the 
finest match seen in America, and, as 7he 
Times very correctly said, the first that was 
free of ante-contestive arrangements. 

The one mistake of the assault was to 
permit disarmament to count as a _ touch. 
This is never allowed in France, and a man 
striking another in a duel, after having dis- 
armed him, would be guilty of murder. As 
Senac thinks his disarmaments one of his best 
shots, he insisted upon counting it, and 
Tronchet, unwilling to retard the match in 
any way, consented, under protest. Now 
that Tronchet is champion, however, he will 
be able to impose his own conditions, and 
refuse to consent to such an antiquated 
absurdity. 

To resume this criticism. Tronchet owes 
his victory to the correctness of his princi- 
ples acquired in the best school in the 
world, that of Joinville-les-Ponts, the Military 
Academy of France. In order to beat such 
a formidable adversary as Senac, he had to 
make use of rare skill and perfect method, 
and his victory is as much due to the simple 
and beautiful principles of the new school as 
to his own expertness and bravery. Senac, 
on the other hand, is personally an excellent 
fencer, his lunge is tremendous, his rapidity 
remarkable, his Jo¢tes are skillful, but his 
parries are weak, and his fencing belongs to 
the old school—it is wild, erratic, and with- 
out method—and to that he owes his defeat. 

The referee, Prof. Courbisier, of Annap- 
olis, was a good referee as far as perfect im- 
partiality was concerned, but he made sev- 
eral mistakes, and they all happened to be in 
favor of Senac. The most palpable of these 
was at the end of the second bout with the 
foil, when he declared that Tronchet was 
disarmed before he had touched his oppo- 
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in making the hospitable board groan. 

Arrangements were scarcely completed 
before another cloud of dust, preceded 
by the graceful wheelmen, came silently 
down the road. 

Just as I was curiously observing all 
this, a most fascinating June-bug crossed 
my field of vision. 

Now, Lam not generally a very impulsive 
creature; I’m no chicken, but I'll acknowl- 
edge a weakness for June-bugs, though, 
after all, perhaps, it’s more the excitement 
of the chase; anyway, forgetful of every- 
thing else, I gathered myself together and 
started in pursuit. 

* * * * 


In looking back on the exciting scene 
which followed, I presume that the evil- 
minded June-bug must have led me in 
front of one of the wheelmen ; anyway 
there was a scene of wild, weird confusion, 
and it required some moments of careful 
attention to my feathers to make me again 
presentable among the é/e society of our 
front yard; but I had my revenge. I 
roosted that night on that bicycle. 








The gentleman who so suddenly left his 
wheel on meeting me seemed indisposed 
to join in the active amusements which 
followed—he pleaded a headache. 





So, of course, Imogen Jane could do 
nothing less than to try and soothe and 
entertain him, and while the others were 
trying their hand atarchery, they wandered 
by the brook-side under the impression 
that they were fishing, and in fact their 
lines seemed to have falleg in pleasant 
places. I, too, wandered by the rippling 
stream ; it is a habit I have whenever | 
see the bows and arrows brought out. 











AMENITIES. 






















Imogen Jane and the bicyclist had to be 
called several times before they realized 
i! lunch was waiting—and such a lunch! ! 
Those pumpkin pies and doughnuts, those 
apple turnovers and cider, disappeared 
like dew before the thoughtful attention of 
the wheelmen. 
“Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” Isuddenly heard 
Uncle Jeremiah calling out with all his 
might. 1 flew at once to a place of safety 
and a post of observation. And such a 
scene of confusion as I witnessed. 








I’ve had some ‘arrow escapes in my day, 
and now the sequestered nook is more in 
my line when such amusements are in 
progress. 





The old white horse, 

fe eae ne while nibbling the 
See eet MR EHS ok grass around the_ bi- 
eet eT ie, cycles, had caught his 
an 32 Sy t+ hind legs in one of the 
aie wheels, and such a 
fags oe circus!! The more 
ee eet they yelled at the 
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The result was that when the club 
resumed their journey, George had ac- 
cepted Uncle Jeremiah’s hospitality for 
the night. 

The next morning they started with the 
injured machine for the village smith. 

I don’t know what occasioned the delay. 
I heard something about having to send 
to New York for a new piece; anyway, 
George acceded to the urgent invitations 
from all hands and remained three days 
with us. 


\W | 


LAQY 




















horse, the more energetically 
he kicked, and as luck would 
have it this particular bicycle 
belonged to George. George 
was the one who had been wan- 
dering by the brook-side with 
Imogen Jane. 

When affairs were cleared up, 
it looked as if a great western 
cyclone had interviewed this 
bicycle—and the blacksmith 
five miles away. 





Imogen, itseemed to me, 
neglected her usual house- 
hold duties and developed 
a great taste for fishing 
and exploring the woods, 
when not occupying the 
hammock, and George was 
always with her. 

Finally, at the end of the 
third day, the bicycle, look- 
ing as good as new, Car- 
ried away George, and 
how we all missed him ! 

After this, the old white 
horse was driven to the 
post-office with hitherto 
unknown regularity, and I 
observed there was always 
a letter for Imogen. 
bet et ees One day by express, 
MONE: CAbihe etic aren RMS beet tena Nay Meagtenei Gk Me there came a large some- 

re aes ven thing done up in a wooden 
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frame-work. It was unpacked out-doors, 
and amidst a series of pleasurable screams 
from Imogen, an elegant tricycle was re- 
vealed to the admiring gaze of the whole 
farm-yard, 

From this.time the old white horse had 


a rest from post-office duty; he gave up 
the field to his rival, or I should say he took 
to the field and gave up the road. 

Imogen, with the new tricycle, was a 
much more picturesque and rapid agent. 

Miss Arabella, who had not returned to 
New York, came almost daily with her 
tricycle, and the two girls took long trips 
in company. 

The result of this friendship was that 
Imogen promised to make a visit to New 
York, and such preparations I never saw 
before ! 





7 
“The Ri val) . 
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Finally everything was ready ; the old 
trunk filled with the new dresses was 
placed in the wagon, and the old white 
horse took them all to the station. 





In a few days Uncle Jeremiah returned 
from the post-office with a New York letter 
in his hand. Settling 
himself in his old chair 
on the porch, with Aunt 
Maria looking over his 
shoulder, they proceeded 
to enjoy Imogen’s first 
letter from the city. 

I was an interested 
listener and was not half 
as much surprised as 
they were when we 
learned that one of the 


















first persons she met in New York was 
their summer visitor, George. 

It seemed very dull now around the 
farm, and I found myself watching for 
those New York letters with as much 
eagerness as the old folks. 





The day was at length set for Imogen’s 
return, 

The old man took out her tricycle, 
carefully rubbed and oiled it, knowing 
it would be one of the most welcome 
things for her to see on her arrival. 

That night I heard unusual noises. 
I roused the whole roost, and old Uncle 
Jeremiah finally woke up and turned out 
to discover the trouble, but he was too 
late. I heard him yell to Aunt Maria 
that some one had stolen the tricycle and 
was flying down the road. Pulling him- 
self together and gathering on a few more 
garments, he dragged out the old white 
horse, climbed on his back and started in 
pursuit. 

And such a race as it was! 
country talked of it for years. 

The old horse seemed to realize the 


The whole 
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importance of the affair, and his feet flew 
over the ground, urged on by the heels, 
the voice and the whip of Uncle Jere- 
miah; but it was alost race. The tricycle 
quietly carried its rider into the dim future, 
and at dawn a dejected man and a de- 
moralized horse limped into our yard. 

What seemed to trouble the old people 
the most was the disappointment it would 
be to Imogen, the loss of her tricycle, and 
the very night before her return. All the 
morning they discussed how they could 
replace it. 

A neighbor's team had to be engaged to 
go to the station, our old horse being 
too much of a wreck; but the wagon 
returned without Imogen. 

The second and last train arrived 
and still she came not. While we were 
all in a state of great excitement and 
alarm, a telegram arrived, saying: ‘‘Am 
coming on a special;” but this hardly 
pacified us. What could it mean? On 
inquiry at the depot we learned there 
was no special. 

Just at sunset the old man, who had 
been gazing intently down the road, 
suddenly uttered an exclamation which 
brought Aunt Maria’s head far out of 
the window, and pointing down the road 
she yelled: ‘‘There the critters come!” 





and sure enough, there was something 
whirling down the drive. 


I saw Imogen 
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wave her hand, and she was not alone; After all she had no occasion to miss 
George was there too, and they were on _ her stolen tricycle. She has no use for 
a double tricycle. any except the double machine now. 
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Cavanagh, Sandford & Co. 
Merchant 
Tailors 
IMPORTERS, 
16 WEST 28D ST., 


(Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel), 








NEW YORK. 


Livery, Hunting, 
Riding Costumes and Habits 
A Specialty. 


ALL THE LATEST LONDON FABRICS 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Makers of the C. & S. Shirt, 
Pajamas and Underwear. 













GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has ¢hree times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical, costing less than one 
cent a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
ae easily digested, and ad- 
mirably adapted for invalids as well as 
persons in health. 





SoLtp BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 


BAKER’S 
VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE, 


Like all our chocolates, is prepared with 
the greatest care, and consists of a su- 
perior quality of cocoa and sugar, fla- 
vored with pure vanilla bean. Served 
as a drink, or eaten dry as confectionery, 
itis a delicious article, and is highly 
recommended by tourists. 








SoLtp BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








orstords 
ACID PHOSPHATE, 


[Liqup.] 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such 


form as to be readily assimilated by the system. 


Prepared according to tie directions of Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass, 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Nervousness, Weakened Energy, Indigestion, etc. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action will harmonize 


with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 


both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 
HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


- - - PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
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Outinc’s New Directors.—The Board of Directors of THE OuTiNG Co. (Zim?’d), as elected at the 


last Stockholders’ meeting, consists of 
THOMAS STEVENS, 
POULTNEY BIGELOW, 


LE GRAND BENEDICT, 
CHARLES E, CLAY, 


C. BOWYER VAUX, 
WM. H. SCHUMACHER. 





TERMS. 


THREE DOLLARS a year, postage prepaid. Twenty- 
five cents acopy. Newsdealers and Postmasters 
will receive subscriptions. Subscribers may remit 
to usin post-office or express money-orders, or in 
bank Shecks, drafts or registered letters. Money 
in lette?s not registered is at sender’s risk. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE paid circulation of OUTING, in this country 
alone, having doud/ed in the past year without any 
increase in rates, it will be found an invaluable 
advertising medium. Correspondence is solicited. 


CONTENTS OF JUNE OUTING. 


The June OvuTING will be an especial treat for 
allour readers. A striking Ives process frontis- 
piece depicting a brigantine ‘‘ taken back” during 
a storm at night, from the inimitable brush of 
Burns, will please our yachtsmen. It illustrates a 
capital sailor’s yarn of the mishaps at sea, by 
Captain Coffin. C. Bowyer Vaux, America’s 
champion canoeist, who last year successfully 
defended the International Canoe trophy against 
Messrs. Baden-Powell and Stewart, will contribute 
the first of a series of three articles on the History 
of American Canoeing, and his paper will be 
illustrated by drawings by Fred S. Cozzens, of the 
leading types of canoes in use. The articles will 
be the most valuable and comprehensive addition 
to the history of this fashionable sport yet given to 
the public, and cannot fail to be widely read and 
quoted. 

Another very popular and agreeable article will 
be from an old favorite of OUTING readers, we 
mean President Bates; and when we mention Ais 
name, we know every wheelman will be on the 
look-out for his story, which we consider one of 
the best we have read from his pen. Fishermen 
will find Trout Fishing in the Rocky Mountains 
very much to their tastes, and the sketches by 
Kelly add flavor to the text. Stevens is as interest- 
ing as ever, and James Ricalton will be read with 
favor by all those who love wanderings in foreign 
climes. The gaieties of asummer at Long Branch 
and a short history of the growth of that favorite 
resort will be welcome and timely. Three or four 
other short and interesting articles are the com- 
plement of an attractive a number as has yet been 
published. 


VOLUME NINE. 


THE bound volume, containing the six numbers 
from September, 1886, to March, 1887, inclusive, is 
now ready. It makes a compact book of 600 pages 
of choicest reading-matter, with some 300 illustra- 
tions. It is substantially bound in brown cloth, 
with ornamental side-stamp in black and gold; its 
handsome appearance making it suitable either for 
library shelf or club-room table. Price, $2.00, 
petend. Volumes II., III., IV., V., VI., VIL. and 

III. will be furnished at $2.00 each, or all nine 
volumes will be sent by express or freight, at the 
expense of the purchaser, on receipt of $16.00. 
This collection should be in the library of every 
yacht club, wheel club, canoe club, and other out- 
door club in this country. Orders for Volume IX. 
should be handed in early to avoid delay. 


JUNE 3Oth, 1887. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


Any Volume of OUTING, hand- 
somely bound in brown cloth and 
gilt stamp, will be sent post-paid 
to every new subscriber who shall 
send his name in before the above 


date. 
a Year. 


Subscription Three Dollars 


140 Nassau St., New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers wishing to have their address changed, 
will please give both old and new address. 
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**OUTING ” CLUBBING LIST. 

To those who are not regular subscribers to 
OUTING, but read it occasionally, it will be interest- 
ing to know that by ordering through us the differ- 
ent miscellaneous publications they desire to have 
they can secure OUTING for a greatly reduced 


price, if not actually without cost. Thus, if you 
wish to subscribe for, let us say, Zhe Century, 
Harper’s Monthly and_ Harper's Weekly, send the 
money through this office, and we will add OUTING 
to the list without extra cost. 
Regular With 
Price. Outing. 
American Angler $3.00 $5.00 
American Canoeist 1.00 3-75 
American Cricketer . 3-00 5-25 
Army and Navy Journal 6.00 7-75 
Art Amateur. ; 4.00 6.00 
Atlantic Monthly . 4.00 6.20 
Babyhood 1.50 4.00 
Bicycling W: orld 1.00 3-75 
Century 4.00 6.50 
Christian Union. 3-00 5.50 
Critic : 3-00 5.40 
Cyclist and Athlete 1.00 3-75 
cle 1.50 4.00 
English Illustrated Magazine 300 4.35 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Seiten Tr, 4.00 6,20 
Forest and Stream ; 4.00 6.00 
Good Housekeeping ‘ ; 2.50 4.90 
Harper’s Bazar : 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Magazine . 4.00 6.00 
Harper’s Weekly . 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Young People . : 2.00 4.60 
Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution : ; ; : ; 2.00 4.60 
L, A. W. Bulletin 1.00 3-75 
Lippincott’s Magazine . 3-00 5-25 
Mirror of American Sports 2.00 4.50 
North American Review 5-00 7.00 
Popular Science Monthly : 5-00 7-00 
Public Opinion. : : 3 3-00 5-25 
Puck . : ; 5.00 7.00 
Rambler 3.00 5.00 
Scientific American . 3-20 5-50 
Scribner’s Magazine 3.00 5.40 
Spirit of the Times 5-00 7.50 
Sporting Life 2.25 4.80 
St. Nicholas 3-00 5.50 
United Service Mz wwazine 4.00 6.00 
Wheelman’s Gazette : 1,00 3-75 
Wide Awake : : . : 3.00 5-40 
Youth’s Companion 1.75 4.25 
Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 
Outing : : | 
St. Nicholas. 
Harper’s Young Peo $8.00 $7.00 
ple. < | 
Outing } 
St. Nicholas : 9.00 7-75 
Wide Awake \ 
Outing | . 
St. Nicholas | 
Wide Awake saad 9-59 
Harper’s Young People | 
Outing a . 
Army and Navy Jour- | 
na f 11.00 9.25 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution | 
Outing . : . 4 
North Ame! ican Re- | a ae 
view 


The Century 


PUBLISHERS BASKET. 


Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 
Outing : 
North American Re- 
view : 
Harper’s Monthly 
Outing . 
The Century 
Harper’s Monthly 
Outing : 
Harper’ s Weekly : 
Harper’s Bazar 


| 

, <4 
Outing . ° ; | 
} 

| 

} 

| 

\ 


. $12.00 $10.00 


11.00 


The Century 

Harper’s Weekly . 

Outing 

The Century 

Harper’s Bazar 

Outing . 

The Century 

St. Nicholas . 

Outing | 

The Centu | 

Harper’s Monthly » 4 

Harper’s Weekly . if 

Harper’s Bazar 

Harper’ a 

Outing . : } 

The Century ; if 

Scribner’s Magazine | 

Outing. j 
) 


9.00 


11.00 9,00 


10.00 = 8.50 


21.00 17.00 


10.00 8.90 


Harper’s } Magazine ; 10.00 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing . : | 
Harper’ s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Scribner’s ae 
Outing | 
Harper’ s Magazine | 
The Century 
St. Nicholas . | 
Scribner’s | 
Outing. : : | 
Wide Awake . . 4 
| 


8.40 


14.00 11.60 


14.40 


St. Nicholas . 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine 


15.40 13.30 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

‘Back numbers of OuTING exchanged, if in good 
condition and untrimmed, for the corresponding 
volume, bound in brown cloth, with black and gilt 
side-stamp, for $1, the subscriber paying transpor- 
tation both ways. 


A HANDSOME AND VALUABLE 
PREMIUM, 


OUTING is prepared to furnish a complete set of 
the original photographs from life, from which Mr. 
Clay’s recent articles on sparring were drawn, as a 
premium to any one sending ten new subscribers 
for the present year. The set comprises 26 pictures 
of different attitudes, and is handsomely mounted 
on a board 30x36 inches, and when framed will 
make a splendid ornament for study or club room. 
The pictures framed hang in the editorial rooms of 
OUTING, and can beseen by those wishing to form 
some idea of the real excellence of the work, 
which we have no hesitation in saying is one of 
the most realistic representations of the manly art 
ever published in this count 

There is only a limited number of these pre- 
miums, and persons desiring to secure one are 
recommended to collect the necessary subscribers 
as early as possible. 
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TIFFANY & CO., 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
Union Square, NEw York, 
Have always on exhibition an extensive 
variety of objects of Sterling Silver espe- 


cially designed for 


YACHTING 


and other prizes. As they have a corps of 
skillful designers of well-known merit, and 
the largest and most thoroughly equipped 
works, with their many years’ experience, 
in which they have made most of the 
prizes of note manufactured in this country, 
they are particularly well fitted to produce 
articles of special and suitable design for 


PRESENTATIONS AND PRIZES. 





THE TUXEDO SUIT 


FOR 
LADIES AND MISSES. 
This complete cos- worsted materials 
tume, of original de- T in patterns to match 
sign, novel, elegant, throughout. It is 


made in a_ varied 
assortment of colors 


and graceful,—con- 
sisting of cap, blouse, 
and in sizes for 12 
years and upward. 


EDO 


From its texture it 
is especially adapt- 
ed for mountain and 


skirt, and sash,—is 
knitted of the finest 


TUX 


From its texture it 


U 
X 
{ 
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E 
is especially adapt- 
D 
O 


Descriptive Circular Sent on Application. 


ed for lawn tennis, 
seashore wear, and 


all athletic and out- 
door sports. 


yachting, rowing, 


gymnasium. 








FOR SALE ONLY BY 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
Broadway & 11th Street 





THE WORLD 


WoRLATTAN SL 


Compan’ 


TRAVEL GAZETTE 


Is Published in the Interests of TRAVELERS in 
all Lands. 














It contains editorials and other information about Railway and Steam- 
ship Companies, and all lines of business connected with travel. 

Having its main circulation among well-to-do people, it also pays due attention to 
literature, art, theatre, music, etc. 

Sample copies mailed free of charge upon application. Address, 


WORLD TRAVEL GAZETTE, 


207 Broadway, corner Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 





The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull (brain workers) have 
cured their nervous debility, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by using 


Crossy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITEsS. 


It relieves all forms of nervousness, brain weariness, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, 
nervous dyspepsia. Young persons with impaired mental powers can regain their 
strength by its use. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental, growth of 
children. For fifteen years it has been used by physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. Formula on every label. A Vital Phosphite, nof a laboratory Phosphate. 

“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail, $1. 


















exchange Sporting or other articles, or 
dispose of Personal Property, can do so 
under this head at the special rate of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A LINE, 
each insertion. 








W4 NTED.-—Cedar Cruising Canoe in exchange for 
a so-inch ‘* Harvard.” 
A. M. BURR, Meirose, Mass. 









WANTED.-A Red Setter Pup, cheap, not over 4 
months old. Apply to 


W. SUTTON, Jr., 1072 Madison Avenue, New York. 











NOVELTY.—We offer a thoroughbred pedigreed 
Scotch Coolie dog, trained to follow the wheel and 
trained to guard it when told. Very intelligent and hand- 
some. Will be sold ata bargam. Address with stamp, 
AmerIcaN Kennet AGEncY, Box 2382, Denver, Colurado. 


OR SALE. 

















STEAM LAUNCH, 33 feet long, 





bottom. Cabin over entire boat, 8-horse power, copper 
keel condenser, (new steel boiler just putin), run 10 miles 
rhour. Cost $2,800, will sell for $1,000 cash. Address, 
. HUBBE, 65 Wall Street, New York, or G. F. CLARK, 
43 Milk Street, Boston. 














BOXING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


FOR SALE.—The Complete Set of Original Photo- 
hs from Life by Falk, from which the illustrations 
in Mr. Cla ’s article on boxing in the January, Februar 
and March numbers of OuTING were drawn, are NOW 
READY FOR SALE. The set comprises 26 pictures from 
the original plates, handsomely mounted on board 30 x 36 
inches, with explanatory captions. Price, $10.00 per set, 
boxing and express charges extra.’ Orders may be sent to 
OvurT1NG, or direct to FALK, 949 Broadway, New York. 


Butcher, 


40 & 48 WASHINGTON MARKET, 
(Fulton Street side). 


















PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 


YACHTING SUPPLIES 


AND FAMILY TRADE, 
















Marketing sent, free of charge, toany part of the 


city. Orders by mail will receive promptattention. 





PHILLIPS’ 
ELITE DIRECTORY 


OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


Taking in New York City, its suburbs, towns 
and villages of New Jersey and Staten Island. . Con- 
taining the names of 30,000 householders, inter- 
sected by streets, giving their private residences 
and exact numbers, arranged in streets and ave- 
nues. Invaluable for addressing Wedding and Re- 
ception Invitations. Sold by all booksellers. 


PRICE, SIX DOLLARS. 


W. PHILLIPS & CO., 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 


9 feet beam over all, draws 36 7aches water, copper | 
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OUTING readers desiring to secure 
Companions on Projected Tours, to 


{ | J 
The Illustrated Monthly Magazine of 


Sport, Travel and Physical 
Recreation. 














The regular subscription price of 
Outing is Three Dollars a year. On 
receipt of this amount direct, we will, 
for a limited period only, until the 





supply is exhausted, send, post-paid, 
to each subscriber, any volume of 
Outing called for, handsomely bound 
in brown cloth, with gilt stamp, the 
price of which alone is Two Dollars. 


Outing 


140 Nassau St., New York. 





“Outing is as wholesome in its 
spirit as the breath of a pine forest, 
and a constant inspirer of a love of 
nature.’’—New York Tribune. 
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“A book to delight the heart of every man who loves the water.’’ 


YACHTS AND YACHTING 


WITH OVER 110 ILLUSTRATIONS» 
BY FRED. S. COZZENS AND OTHERS. 








This delightful volume, the first history of its kind ever attempted in this country, is 
intended as a reliable record, as well as to show the well-nigh marvelous growth of the 
sport ot yachting in the short space of forty-one years. It can scarcely fail to find 
thorough favor with yachtsmen, professional and amateur, as a standard authority 
on the subject to which it is devoted. 

In one volume, quarto (74$x10$ inches), bound in extra cloth, beveled, new and 
unique design, price $1.50. 

The same, with full gilt edges, etc., price $2.00. 

EDITION DE LUXE, on large paper, and limited to two hundred and 


fifty (250) numbered copies, beautifully printed on extra finished paper manufac- 
tured specially for this edition. Each page measures 10x13 inches, thus giving ample 
room for ILLUSTRATORS and cCOLLEcToRS to insert views, autographs, portraits, etc., etc, 
This Edition de Luxe will be bound in extra cloth, uncut edges, and gilt top. 
Subscriptions for this edition will be filled in the order of receipt. Price, per copy, $5.00. 
The publishers reserve the right to advance price of this Edition de Luxe 
at any lime, withoul notice. 





‘“‘ A standard authority on the subject.’’—Boston Gazette. 

‘* An indispensable volume in every yachtsman’s Library-’’—M. Y. Sun. 

‘*A work which no yachtsman * * * can afford to be without.’’—Bostonm Advertiser. 

“The articles are full of life, and were written by people who know what they are writing about.””— 
Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


UNLIMITED FUN. 
MARK TWAIN says “It is a Darling Literary Curiosity.” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 


Genuine Answers to Examination Questions in our Public Schools. 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

















For Glaring Absurdities, for Humorous Errors, for the Great Possibilities of 
the English Language, see this Book. 


Boards, Flexible (new style), 50 cents. Cloth, Gilt Top (unique), $1.00, 
Ask your Bookseller to show you these books. 





Complete Descriptive Catalogue sent Free to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 





























xl OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Horological Discovery of the Age! 





NO MORE MAGNETIZED WATCHES! 





THE NEW 


Geneva Nonmagnetic Watch, 


PATENTED. 





CANNOT BE 





OR ELECTRICITY. 
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Cased in 18, X44 and 10 K. Gold Hunting and Open-Face Cases, 
Plain and Engine Turned. 
Also in Sterling Silver Cases, Gold Crowns and Joints. 


A WATCH THAT 





EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 





HE Nonmagnetic Watch is warranted to stand the following test: Place the 
Watch on the strongest magnet that can be obtained and allow it to remain a 
sufficient time to become thoroughly magnetized. Now remove the watch one foot 
away from the magnet and observe its rate. We warrant the timekeeping rate not to 
be changed by the magnetic influence. An ordinary watch subjected to the above test 
would be utterly ruined. 





For Sale by all First-class Jewelers. 














REPEATING 
And Single Shot Rifles. 





fHE BEST 


HUNTING and TARGET RIFLES. 


Send for 76 Page Illustrated Catalogue and Mention this Paper. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








|. Wi. J. © ENS 
I bwaseestes <=. 
LIQUID PAINTD 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best 
and _ purest of material obtainable. They have a _ larger sale than any other paints 
made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost a trifle more per gallon, 
they will do more and better work for the same amount of money, owing to their 
wonderful covering properties, while their superior durability renders them the most 
economical paints in the worid. 


We call attention to the following letter, which is only one of many of like nature 
which we have received. 


OLp OrcHARD House, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MARCH 29, 1887. 
To the H. W. Jouns M’r’c Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York, 

The Old Orchard House was painted with two coats of Johns’ Asbestos Paints, in the spring 
of 1880. It has had no paint since, and is still in good condition ; in fact, looks better to-day than any other building in 
this place, painted with other paints, with not more than one-half the time of wear. The paint has given perfect satisfac- 
tion, and I should certainly think of using no other. E. C. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


Sample Cards and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H: W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


H. W. Johns’ Roof and Railway Paints, Fire-proof Paints, Colors in Oil and 
Japan, Varnishes, Oil Finish, Wood Stains, Graining Colors, Fire and Water- 
proof Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Sheathing, Building Felt, Steam-pipe 
and Boiler Coverings, Plastic Stove Lining, etc. 
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Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 
is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is 
no security for their delivery. 


THE TERRIBLE 
Railroad and Steamboat Disasters, 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, 
are liable to bring sudden obligations of enormous 
volume on any company doing personal 
insurance: Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A. $2,000,00° Loss 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 


INSURE IN 


THe TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


Irresponsible Hat-Passers with 
Empty Treasuries, 


Which Guarantee Nothing Except the Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 
fres't, Sec’y. 

















JOHN C. RANKIN, JR., 34 CORTLANDT ST. N.Y, 





